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A  WS  and  Government 
are  to  the  Political  Bo¬ 
dies  of  Civil  Societies, 
what  the  Vital  Spirits 
and  Life  it  felf  are  to 
the  Natural  Bodies  of 
Animated  Creatures  ; 
and  as  thole  that  ftudy  the  Anatomy  of 
Dead  Carkaffes  may  lee,  that  the  chief 
Organs  and  niceft  Springs  more  imme¬ 
diately  required  to  continue  the  Motion 
of  our  Machine,  are  not  hard  Bones, 
ftrong  Mulcles  and  Nerves,  nor  the 
fmooth  white  Skin  that  fo  beautifully 

A  z  covers 
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covers  them,  but  fmall  trifling  Films  and 
little  Pipes  that  are  either  over-look’d, 
or  elfe  feem  inconfiderable  to  Vulgar 
Eyes  j  fo  they  that  examine  into  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  Man, abftract  from  Art  and  Educa¬ 
tion,  may  obferve,  that  what  renders  him 
a  Sociable  Animal,  confifts  not  in  his  define 
of  Company,  good  Nature,  Pity,  Affabi¬ 
lity,  and  other  Graces  of  a  fair  Outhdej 
but’ that  hisvileft  and  moft  hateful  Qua¬ 
lities  are  the  moft  nectflary  Accomp'ifh- 
ments  to  fit  him  for  the  largeft,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  World,  the  happieft  and 
moft  flourifhing  Societies. 

The  following  Fable,  in  which  what 
I  have  laid  is  fee  forth  at  large,  was  prin¬ 
ted  above  eight  Years  ago*  in  a  Six  Pen¬ 
ny  Pamphlet,  call’d,  The  Grumbling  Hive 
or  Knaves  turn'd  H one  ft ;  and  being 
foon  after  Pyrated,  cry’d  about  the  Streets 
in  a  Halfpenny  Sheet.  Since  the  firft 
publifhing  of  it  I  have  met  with  fever al 
that  either  wilfully  or  ignorantly  miftak- 
ing  the  Detign,  would  have  it,  that  the 

j  3d j  m  htewr  Ihwy  Scope 
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Scope  of  it  was  a  Satyr  upon  Virtue  and 
Morality,  and  the  whole  wrote  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Vice.  This  made 
me  refolve,  whenever  it  fhould  be  re¬ 
printed,  fome  way  or  other  to  inform 
the  Reader  of  the  real  Intent  this  little 
Poem  was  wrote  with.  I  do  not  dig- 
nify  thele  few  loofe  Lines  with  the 
Name  of  Poem,  that  I  would  have  the 
Reader  expedt  any  Poetry  in  them, 
but  barely  becaufe  they  are  Rhime,  and 
I  am  in  reality  pu7.led  what  Name  to 
give  them ;  for  they  are  neither  He- 
roick  nor  Paftoral,  Satyr,  Burlelcjue  nor 
Heroi-comick ;  to  be  a  Tale  they  want 
Probability,  and  the  whole  is  rather  too 
long  for  a  Fable.  All  I  can  fay  of  them 
is,  that  they  are  a  Story  told  in  Do- 
grel,  which  without  the  leaft  defign 
of  being  Witty,  I  have  endeavour’d  to 
do  in  as  eafy  and  familiar  a  manner  as 
I  was  able :  The  Reader  fhall  be  wel¬ 
come  to  call  them  what  he  pleafes. 
’Twas  faid  of  Montague,  that  he  was 
pretty  well  vers’d  in  the  Defedts  of  Man- 
■  ' .  A  3  kind, 
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kind,  but  unacquainted  with  the  Ex¬ 
cellencies  of  human  Nature  If  I  fare 
no  worfe,  I  (hall  think  my  felf  well 

uled.  ^ 

What  Country  foever  in  the  Univerfe 
is  to  be  underftood  by  the  Bee-Hive  re- 
prefented  here,  it  is  evident  from  what 
is  laid  of  the  Laws  and  Conftitution  of 
it,  the  Glory,  Wealth,  Power  and  In- 
duftry  of  its  Inhabitants,  that  it  muft  be 
a  large,  rich  and  warlike  Nation  that 
is  happily  govern’d  by  a  limited  Mo¬ 
narchy.  The  Satyr  therefore  to  be 
met  with  in  the  following  Lines  upon 
the  feveral  Profeffions  and  Callings, 
and  almoft  every  Degree  and  Station 
of  People,  was  not  made  to  injure  and 
point  to  particular  Perlons,  but  only 
to  {hew  the  Vilenefs  of  the  Ingredients 
that  all  together  compofe  the  whole- 
fome  Mixture  of  a  well-order’d  Society  ; 
in  order  to  extol  the  wonderful  Power 
of  Political  Wifdom,  by  the  help  of 
which  fo  beautiful  a  Machine  is  rais’d 

from  the  moil  contemptible  Branches* 

i  A  .  For 
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For  the  main  Defign  of  the  Fable,  (as  it 
is  briefly  explain’d  in  the  Moral)  is  to 
Ihew  the  Impolfibility  of  enjoying  all 
the  moll  elegant  Comforts  of  Life  that 
are  to  be '  met  with  in  an  induftrious, 
wealthy  and  powerful  Nation,  and  at 
the  fame  time  be  blefs’d  with  all  the 
Virtue  and  Innocence  that  can  be 
wilh’d  for  in  a  Golden  Age  $  from  thence 
to  expole  the  Unrealonablenels  and 
Folly  of  thole,  that  defirous  of  being 
an  opulent  and  flourilhing  People,  and 
wonderfully  greedy  after  all  the  Benefits 
they  can  receive  as  fuch,  are  yet  al¬ 
ways  murmuring  at  and  exclaiming  a- 
gainft  thole  Vices  and  Inconveniencies, 
that  from  the  Beginning  of  the  World 
to  this  prelent  Day,  have  been  inlepa- 
rable  from  all  Kingdoms  and  States  that 
ever  were  fam’d  for  Strength,  Riches,  and 
Politenefs,  at  the  fame  time. 

To  do  this,  I  fir  ft  flightly  touch  up¬ 
on  lome  of  the  Faults  and  Corruptions 
the  feveral  Profelfions  and  Callings  are 
generally  charged  with.  After  that  I 
vM  A  4  Ihew 
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fhew  that  thole  very  Vices  of  every 
particular  Perfon  by  skilful  Manage¬ 
ment,  were  made  lublervient  to  the 
Grandeur  and  worldly  Happinels  of  the 
whole.  Laftly,  by  fetting  forth  what 
of  n^celfity  mult  be  the  confequence  of 
general  Honefty  and  Virtue  and  Nati¬ 
onal  Temperance,  Innocence  and  Con¬ 
tent,  I  demonftrate  that  if  Mankind 
could  be  cured  of  the  Failings  they  are 
Naturally  guilty  of,  they  would  ceafe  to 
be  capable  of  being  rais’d  into  fuch 
vaft,  potent  and  polite  Societies,  as  they 
have  been  under  the  feveral  great  Com¬ 
mon-wealths  and  Monarchies  that  have 
flourifh’d  lince  the  Creation. 

If  you  ask  me,  why  I  have  done  all 
this,  cm  bono  ?  and  what  Good  thele 
Notions  will  produce?  truly,  befides  the 
Reader’s  Diverfion,  I  believe  none  at 
all  •  but  if  I  was  ask’d,  what  Naturally 
ought  to  be  expected  from  ’em,  I  wou’d 
anfwer,  That  in  the  firft  Place  the 
People,  who  continually  find  Fault  with 
others,  by  reading  them,  would  be 

taught 
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taught  to  look  at  home,  and  examin¬ 
ing  their  own  Conferences,  be  made  a- 
fham’d  of  always  railing  at  what  they 
are  more  or  lefs  guilty  of  themfelves  j 
and  that  in  the  next,  thofe  who  are  fo 
fond  of  the  Eafe  and  Comforts,  and 
reap  all  the  Benefits  that  are  the 
Confequence  of  a  great  and  flourishing 
Nation,  would  learn  more  patiently  to 
fubmit  to  thofe  Inconveniences,  which 
no  Government  upon  Earth  can  reme¬ 
dy,  when  they  fhould  fee  the  Impoffi- 
bilityof  enjoying  any  great  fhare  of  the 
firft,  without  partaking  likewife  of  the 
latter. 

This  I  fay  ought  naturally  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  publifhing  of  thefe 
Notions,  if  People  were  to  be  made 
better  by  any  thing  that  could  be  faid 
to  them ;  but  Mankind  having  for  fo 
many  Ages  remain'd  hill  the  fame, 
notwithftanding  the  many  inftructive 
and  elaborate  Writings,  by  which  their 
Amendment  has  been  endeavour’d,  I 
am  not  fo  vain  as  to  hope  for  bet- 

6  ter 
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ter  Succels  from  fo  inconsiderable  a 
Trifle.  .’ibl  si  oldcS  ads 

Having  allow’d  the  fmall  Advantage 
this  little  Whim  is  likely  to  produce, 
I  think  my  felf  oblig’d  to  {hew,  that  it 
cannot  be  prejudicial  to  any  j  for  what 
is  publiftied,  if  it  does  no  good,  ought 
at  leaft  to  do  no  harm :  In  order  to  this 
I  have  made  fome  Explanatory  Notes, 
to  which  the  Reader  will  find  himfelf 
refer’d  in  thofe  Paflages  that  feem  to  be 
mod  liable  to  Exceptions. 

The  Cenforious  that  never  faw  the 
Grumbling  Hive ,  will  tell  me,  that 
whatever  I  may  talk  of  the  Fable,  it 
not  taking  up  a  Tenth  part  of  the 
Book,  was  only  contriv’d  to  introduce 
the  Remarks  that  inftead  of  clearing 
up  the  doubtful  or  obfcure  Places,  I 
have  only  pitch’d  upon  fuch  as  I  had 
a  mind  to  expatiate  upon  j  and  that  far 
from  ftriving  to  extenuate  the  Errors 
committed  before,  I  have  made  Bad 
worfe,  and  (hewn  my  ielf  a  more  bare- 
fac’d  Champi 


for  Vice,  in  the  ram- 

bling 
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bliog  Digreffions,  than  I  had  done  in 
the  Fable  it  felf.  „ 

I  (hall  {pend  no  time  in  anfwering 
thefe  Accufationsj  where  Men  are  pre¬ 
judic’d,  the  beft  Apologies  are  loft ;  and 
I  know  that  thofe  who  think  it  Crimi¬ 
nal  to  fuppofe  a  necefety  of  Vice  in  any 
cafe  whatever,  will  never  be  reconcil’d 
to  any  part  of  the  Performance ;  but 
if  this  be  thoroughly  examin’d,  alt  the 
Offence  it  can  give,  muft  refelt  from 
the  wrong  Inferences  that  may  per¬ 
haps  be  drawn  from  it,  and  which  I 
defire  no  body  to  make.  When  I  affert, 
that  Vices  are  infeparable  from  great 
and  potent  Societies,  and  that  it  is  im- 
poflible  their  Wealth  and  Grandeur 
fhould  febfift  without,  I  do  not  fay  that 
the  particular  Members  of  them  who  are 
guilty  of  any  fhould  not  be  continually 
reprov’d,  or  not  be  punifh’d  for  them 
when  they  grow  into  Crimes. 

There  are,  I  believe,  few  People  in 
London ,  of  thofe  that  are  at  any  time  forc’d 
to  go  a-footj  but  what  could  wife  the 

Streets 
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Streets  of  it  much  cleaner  than  generally 
they  are,-  whilft  they  regard  nothing  but 
their  own  Cloaths  and  private  Conve- 
niency:  but  when  once  they  come  to 
confider,  that  what  offends  them  is  the 
refulc  of  the  Plenty,  great  Traffick  and 
Opulency  of  that  mighty  City,  if  they 
have  any  Concern  in  its  Welfare,  they 
will  hardly  ever  wifli  to  fee  the  Streets 
of  it  lefs  dirty.  For  if  we  mind  the 
Materials  of  all  forts  that  mull  fapply 
fuch  an  infinite  number  of  Trades  and 
Handicrafts,  as  are  always  going  for¬ 
ward,-  the  vaft  quantity  of  Victuals, 
Drink  and  Fewel  that  are  daily  con- 
fum’d  in  it,  the  Wafte  and  Superflu¬ 
ities  that  muft  be  produced  from  them ; 
the  multitudes  of  Horfes  and  other  Cat¬ 
tle  that  are  always  dawbing  the  Streets, 
the  Carts,  Coaches  and  more  heavy 
Carriages  that  are  perpetually  wearing 
and  breaking  the  Pavement  of  them, 
and  above  all  the  numberlefs  fwarms 
of  People  that  are  continually  harrafi- 
fing  and  trampling  through  every  part 
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of  them :  If,  I  fay,  we  mind  all  thefe, 
we  fhall  find  that  every  Moment  muft 
produce  new  Filth  ;  and  confidering 
how  far  diftant  the  great  Streets  are 
from  the  River  fide,  what  Coft  and 
Care  foever  be  bellow’d  to  remove  the 
Naftinels  almoft  as  fall  as  ’tis  made,  it 
is  impolfible  London  Ihonld  be  more 
cleanly  before  it  is  lels  flourilhing.  Now 
would  I  ask  if  a  good  Citizen,  in  con- 
fideration  of  what  has  been  faid,  might 
not  alfert,  that  dirty  Streets  are  a  ne~ 
celfary  Evil  infeparable  from  the  Feli¬ 
city  of  London ,  without  being  the  lead 
hindrance  to  the  cleaning  of  Shoes,  or 
fweeping  of  Streets,  and  conlequently 
without  any  Prejudice  either  to  the 
Blackguard  or  the  Scav'mgers. 

But  if,  without  any  regard  to  the 
Interell  or  Happinels  of  the  City,  the 
Queftion  was  put,  What  Place  I  thought 
molt  pleafant  to  walk  in  ?  No  body  can 
doubt  but,  before  the  {linking  Streets  of 
London ,  I  would  efteem  a  fragrant  Gar¬ 
den,  or  a  lhady  Grove  in  the  Country.' 

In 
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In  the  fame  manner,  if  laying  afide  all 
worldly  Greatnefs  and  Vain-Glory,  I 
fhould  be  ask’d  where  I  thought  it  was 
moft  probable  that  Men  might  enjoy 
true  Happinefs,  I  would  prefer  a  fmall 
peaceable  Society,  in  which  Men,  nei¬ 
ther  envy’d  nor  efteem’d  by  Neigh¬ 
bours,  Ihould  be  contented  to  live  up¬ 
on  the  Natural  Product  of  the  Spot 
they  inhabit,  to  a  vaft  Multitude  a- 
bounding  in  Wealth  and  Power,  that 
Ihould  always  be  conquering  others  by 
their  Arms  Abroad,  and  debauching 
themfelves  by  Foreign  Luxury  at 
Home. 

Thus  much  I  had  faid  to  the  Reader 
in  the  Firft  Edition  ;  and  have  added  no¬ 
thing  by  way  of  Preface  in  the  Second. 
But  fince  that,  a  violent  Out*cry  has 
been  made  againft  the  Book,  exactly 
anfwering  the  Expectation  I  always  had 
of  the  juftice,  the  Wifdom,  the  Charity, ' 
and  Fair-dealing  of  thole  whole  Good¬ 
will  I  defpair’d  of.  It  has  been  prefent- 
ed  by  the  Grand-Jury,  and  condemn’d 

by 
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by  thoufands  who  never  faw  a  word  of 
it.  It  has  been  preach’d  again  ft  before 
my  Lord  Mayor  ,•  and  an  utter  Refuta¬ 
tion  of  it  is  daily  expected  from  a  Reve¬ 
rend  Divine,  who  has  call’d  me  Names 
in  the  Advertifements,  and  threatned  to 
anfwer  me  in  two  Months  time  for  a- 
bove  five  Months  together.  What  I 
have  to  fay  for  roy  felf^  the  Reader  will 
fee  in  my  Vindication  at  the  End  of  the 
Book,  where  he  will  likewile  find  the 
Grand-Jury’s  Prefentment,  and  a  Letter 
to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  C.  which 
is  very  Rhetorical  beyond  Argument 
or  Connexion.  The  Author  {hews  a  fine 
Talent  for  Inve&ives,  and  great  Sagaci¬ 
ty  in  difcovering  Atheifm,  where  others 
can  find  none.  He  is  zealous  againft 
wicked  Books,  points  at  the  Fable  of 

r  C  3nt^  *s  very  angry  with  the 

Author:  he  beftows  four ftrong  Epithets 
on  the  Enormity  of  his  Guilt,g  and  by 
feveral  elegant  Innuendo’s  to  the  Multi- 
tude,  as  the  Danger  there  is  in  buffering 
filch  Authors  to  live,  and  the  Vengeance 

d  of 
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of  Heaven  upon  a  whole  Nation,  very 
charitably  recommends  him  to  their 
Care. 

Confidering  the  length  of  this  Epiftle, 
and  that  it  is  not  wholly  levelled  at  me 
only,  I  thought  at  firft  to  have  made 
fome  Extrads  from  it  of  what  related 
to  my  felfj  but  finding,  on  a  nearer 
Enquiry,  that  what  concern’d  me  was  fo 
blended  and  interwoven  with  what  did 
not,  I  was  oblig’d  to  trouble  the  Reader 
with  it  entire ;  not  without  Hopes  that, 
prolix  as  it  is,  the  Extravagancy  of  it  will 
be  entertaining  to  thofe  who  have  per- 
ufed  the  Treatife  it  condemns  with  fo 
much  Horror. 


THE 

Grumbling  Hive  : 


O  R, 

Knaves  turn'd  Hone  ft. 

Spacious  Hive  well  flockt  with  Bees, 
That  liv’d  in  Luxury  and  Eafe ; 

And  yet  as  fam’d  for  Laws  and  Arms, 
As  yielding  large  and  early  Swarms  5 
Was  counted  the  great  Nurfery 
Of  Sciences  and  Induftry. 

No  Bees  had  better  Government, 

More  Ficklenefs,  or  lefs  Content : 

'They  were  not  Slaves  to  Tyranny, 

Nor  rul’d  by  wild  Democracy  j 

B 


But 
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•*’  * 

But  Kings,  that  could  not  wrong,  becaufe 
Their  Power  was  circumfcrib’d  by  Laws. 

■i  . 

These  Infefts  liv’d  like  Men,  and  all 
Our  Actions  they  perform’d  in  fmall : 

They  did  whatever ’s  done  in  Town, 

And  what  belongs  to  Sword  or  Gown : 

Tho’  th’  Artful  Works,  by  nimble  Slight 
Of  minute  Limbs,  ’fcap’d  Human  Sight ; 

Yet  we’ve  no  Engines,  Labourers, 

Ships,  Cattles,  Arms,  Artificers, 

Craft,  Science,  Shop,  or  Inftrument, 

But  they  had  an  Equivalent : 

Which,  finee  their  Language  is  unknown. 
Mutt  be  call’d,  as  we  do  our  own. 

As  grant,  that  among  other  Things, 

They  wanted  Dice,  yet  they  had  Kings ; 
And  thofe  had  Guards ;  from  whence  we  may 
Juftly  conclude,  they  had  fome  Play ; 

Unlefs  a  Regiment  be  fhewn 
Of  Soldiers,  that  make  ufe  of  none? 


Vast 
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Vast  Numbers  throng’d  the  fruitful  Hive ; 
Yet  thofe  vail;  Numbers  made  ’em  thrive  j 
Millions  endeavouring  to  fupply 
Each  other’s  Lull  and  V  anity ; 

Whild  other  Millions  were  employ’d. 

To  fee  their  Handy-works  deftroy’d ; 

They  furnilh’d  half  the  Univerfe ; 

Y et  had  more  W ork  than  Labourers. 

Some  with  vafl  Stocks,  and  little  Pains, 
Jump’d  into  Bufinefs  of  great  Gains ; 

And  fome  were  damn’d  to  Sythes  and  Spades, 
And  all  thofe  hard  laborious  Trades; 

Where  willing  Wretches  daily  fweat. 

And  wear  out  Strength  and  Limbs  to  eat : 
(A.)  Whilft  others  follow’d  Myfteries, 

To  which  few  Folks  bind  ’Prentices ; 

That  want  no  Stock,  but  that  of  Brafs, 

And  may  fet  up  without  a  Crofs ; 


As  Sharpers,  Paralites,  Pimps,  Players, 
Pick-pockets,  Coiners,  Quacks,  South-fayers, 
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And  all  thofe,  that  in  Enmity, 

With  downright  Working,  cunningly 
Convert  to  their  own  Ufe  the  Labour  • 

Of  their  good-natur’d  heedlefs  Neighbour. 
(B.)  Thefe  were  call’dKnaves,but  bar  theName, 
The  grave  Induftrious  were  the  fame : 

All  Trades  and  Places  knew  fome  Cheat, 

No  Calling  was  without  Deceit. 

The  Lawyers,  of  whofe  Art  the  Bafis 
W  as  raifmg  Feuds  and  fplitting  Cafes, 
Oppofed  all  Regifters,  that  Cheats 
Might  make  more  W ork  with  dipt  Eftates ; 
As  wer’t  unlawful,  that  one’s  own, 

W  ithout  a  Law-Suit >  fliould  be  known. 

I 

They  kept  off  Elearings  wilfully, 

To  finger  the  refrefhing  Fee ; 

And  to  defend  a  wicked  Caufe, 

Examin’d  and  furvey’d  the  Laws, 

As  Burglars  Shops  and  Eloufes  do. 

To  find  out  where  they’d  belt  break  through. 

P  H  Y- 
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Physicians  valu’d  Fame  and  Wealth 
Above  the  drooping  Patient’s  Health, 

Or  their  own  Skill :  The  greateft  Part 
Study’d,  inftead  of  Rules  of  Art, 

Grave  penfive  Looks  and  dull  Behaviour, 
To  gain  th’ Apothecary’s  Favour; 

The  Praife  of  Mid-wives,  Priefts,  and  all 
That  ferv’d  at  Birth  or  Funeral. 

To  bear  with  th’ ever-talking  Tribe, 

And  hear  my  Lady’s  Aunt  prefcribe ; 

With  formal  Smile,  and  kind  How  d’ye, 
To  fawn  on  all  the  Family ; 

And,  which  of  all  the  greateft  Curfe  is, 

T’  endure  th’  Impertinence  of  Nurfes. 

A  m  o  n  g  the  many  Priefts  of  Jove , 
Hir’d  to  draw  Bleffings  from  Above, 

Some  few  wrere  Learn’d  and  Eloquent, 
But  thoufands  Hot  and  Ignorant : 

Yet  all  pafs’d  Mufter  that  could  hide 
Their  Sloth,  Lull,  Avarice  and  Pride; 
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For  which  they  were  as  fam’d  as  Taylors 
For  Cabbage,  or  for  Brandy  Sailors : 

Some,  meagre-look’d,  and  meanly  clad, 
Would  myftically  pray  for  Bread, 

Meaning  by  that  an  ample  Store, 

Yet  lit ’rally  receiv’d  no  more  ; 

And,  whilft  thefe  holy  Drudges  ftarv’d. 

The  lazy  Ones,  for  which  they  ferv’d, 
Indulg’d  their  Eafe,  with  all  the  Graces 
Of  Health  and  Plenty  in  their  Faces. 

(C.)  The  Soldiers,  that  were  forc’d  to  fight. 
If  they  furviv’d,  got  Honour  by’t ; 

Tho’  fome,  that  flrunn’d  the  bloody  Fray, 
Had  Limbs  flrot  off,  that  ran  away  : 

Some  Valiant  Gen’rals  fought  the  Foe ; 
Others  took  Bribes  to  let  them  go : 

*  p**, .  cl  ‘  f 

Some  ventur’d  always  where  twas  warm. 
Loft  now  a  Leg,  and  then  an  Arm ; 

Till  quite  difabled,  and  put  by, 

They  liv’d  on  half  their  Salary ; 
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Whilft  others  never  came  in  Play, 
And  {laid  at  Home  for  double  Pay. 


Their.  Kings  were  ferv’d,  but  Knavilhly 
Cheated  by  their  own  Miniftry ; 

Many,  that  for  their  W elfare  {laved. 

Robbing  the  very  Crown  they  faved  3 
Penfions  were  fmall,  and  they  liv’d  high. 

Yet  boafted  of  their  Honefty. 

Calling,  whene’er  they  drain’d  their  Right, 
The  flipp'ry  Trick  a  Perquifite  ; 

And  when  Folks  underftood  their  Cant, 

They  chang’d  that  for  Emolument ; 

Unwilling  to  be  Ihort  or  plain. 

In  any  thing  concerning  Gain ; 

(T>.)  For  there  was  not  a  Bee  but  would 
Get  more,  I  won’t  fay,  than  he  fhould  ; 

But  than  he  dar’d  to  let  them  know, 

t  \  »*  .  * 

(E-J  That  pay’d  for’t ;  as  your  Gamefters  do. 
That,  tho’  at  fair  Play,  ne’er  will  own 
Before  the  Lofers  what  they’ve  won. 

j 
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But  who  can  all  their  Frauds  repeat  ? 

The  very  Stuff,  which  in  the  Street 
They  fold  for  Dirt  t’  enrich  the  Ground, 

Was  often  by  the  Buyers  found 
Sophifticated  with  a  quarter 
Of  good-for-nothing  Stones  and  Mortar ; 
Tho’  Flail  had  little  Caufe  to  mutter, 

Who  fold  the  other  Salt  for  Butter. 

J  u  s  t  i  c  e  her  felf,  fam’d  for  fair  Dealing, 
By  Blindnefs  had  not  loft  her  Feeling ; 

Her  Left  Hand,  which  the  Scales  fhould  hold. 
Had  often  dropt  ’em,  brib’d  with  Gold  ; 
And,  tho’  fhe  feem’d  Impartial, 

Where  Punilhment  was  corporal, 

Pretended  to  a  reg’lar  Courfe, 

In  Murther,  and  all  Crimes  of  Force ; 

Tho’  fome,  firft  pillory’d  for  Cheating, 

Were  bang’d  in  Hemp  of  their  own  beating;  • 
Yet,  it  was  thought,  the  Sword  fhe  bore 
Check’d  but  the  Defp’rate  and  the  Poor ; 
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That,  urg’d  by  meer  Neceffity, 

Were  ty’d  up  to  the  wretched  Tree 
For  Crimes,  which  not  deferv’d  that  Fate, 
But  to  fecure  the  Rich  and  Great. 

Thus  every  Part  was  full  of  Vice, 

Yet  the  whole  Mafs  a  Paradife ; 

Flatter’d  in  Peace,  and  fear’d  in  Wars, 
They  were  th’  Ffleem  of  Foreigners, 

And  ’avilh  of  their  Wealth  and  Lives, 

The  f  all  other  Hives. 

Sue,  wue  the  Blrlimgs  of  that  State; 
Their  onipir’d  to  ake  them  Great 

(F.J  And  v  irt  ue,  who  from  Politicks 

Had  learn’d  a  Thoufand  Cunning  Tricks, 

* 

Was,  by  their  happy  Influence, 

Made  Friends  with  Vice :  And  ever  fince, 
(G.J  The  word  of  all  the  Multitude 
Did  fomething  for  the  Common  Good. 
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This  was  the State’s-Graft,  that  maintain’d 
The  W  hole,  of  which  each  Part  complained : 
This,  as  in  Mufick  Harmony 
Made  Jarrings  in  the  main  agree ; 

(H.)  Parties  diredly  oppofite, 

Aflift  each  other,  as  ’twere  for  Spight ; 

And  Temp’rance  with  Sobriety, 

Serve  Drunkennefs  and  Gluttony. 

( I )  The  Root  of  Evil,  Avarice, 

That  damn’d  ill-natur’d  baneful  Vice, 

W  as  Slave  to  Prodigality, 

(K.J  That  noble  Sin ;  (L.)  whilft  Luxury 
Employ’d  a  Million  of  the  Poor, 

(M.J  And  odious  Pride  a  Million  more : 

(N.J  Envy  it  felf,  and  Vanity, 

W ere  Minilters  of  Induftry  ; 

Their  darling  Folly,  Ficklenefs, 

In  Dyet,  Furniture  and  Drefs, 

That  ftrange  ridic’lous  Vice,  was  made 
The  very  Wheel  that  turn’d  the  Trade. 

Their 
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Their  Laws  and  Cloaths  were  equally 
ObjeCts  of  Mutability ; 

For,  what  was  well  done  for  a  time, 

In  half  a  Year  became  a  Crime; 

Yet  whilft  they  alter’d  thus  their  Laws, 

Still  finding  and  correcting  Flaws, 

They  mended  by  Inconftancy 
Faults,  which  no  Prudence  could  forefee. 

Thus  Vice  nurs’d  Ingenuity, 

Which  joyn’d  with  Time  and  Induftry, 

Had  carry ’d  Life’s  Conveniencies, 

(O.)  It’s  real  Pleafures,  Comforts,  Eafe, 
(T.)  To  fuch  a  Height,  the  very  Poor 
Liv’d  better  than  the  Rich  before. 

And  nothing  could  be  added  more. 

I  r  •  >  i  f  «  \  f  y  ?f 

.*  .  •"'£ 

How  Vain  is  Mortal  Happinefs! 

Had  they  but  known  the  Bounds  of  Blifs 

And  that  Perfection  here  below  / 

\  / ' 

Is  more  than  Gods  can  well  beftou? ; 
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The  Grumbling  Brutes  had  been  content 
With  Minifters  and  Government* 

But  they,  at  every  ill  Succefs, 

Like  Creatures  loft  without  RedreCs, 

Curs’d  Politicians,  Armies,  Fleets ; 

Whilft  every  one  cry’d,  Damn  the  Cheats , 
And  would,  tho’  confcious  of  his  own. 

In  others  barb’roufly  bear  none. 

•wf]'  oviftirtftaT'.Mj  sjlil  ,rno  2wsrl>  avyi 

One,  that  had  got  a  Princely  Store, 

By  cheating  Mafter,  King,  and  Poor, 

Dar’d  cry  aloud,  The  Land  muft  Jink 
For  all  its  Fraud-,  And  whom  d’ye  think 
The  Sermonizing  Rafcal  chid  ? 

A  Glover  that  fold  Lamb  for  Kid. 

The  leaft  Thing  was  not  done  amifs, 

Or  crofs’d  the  Publick  Bufinefs ; 

But  all  the  Rogues  cry’d  brazenly, 

Good  Gods ,  Had  we  but  Honejly  ! 

&•  ;  .  f  i  .  ,  /  f  $  f  l  *  \i 
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Merc  ry  fmil’d  at  th’ Impudence, 

And  others  call’d  it  want  of  Senfe, 

Always  to  rail  at  what  they  lov’d : 

But  Jove,  .with  Indignation  mov’d, 

At  laft  in  Anger  fwore,  He'd  rid 
The  bawling  Hive  of  Fraud-,  and  did. 

The  very  Moment  it  departs, 

And  Honeity  fills  all  their  Hearts  ; 

There  ihews  ’em,  like  th’  Infiru&ive  Tree, 
Thofe  Crimes  which  they’re  alham’d  to  fee  ; 
W  hich  now  in  Silence  they  confefs, 

By  blulhing  at  their  Uglinefs  : 

Like  Children,  that  would  hide  their  Faults, 
And  by  their  Colour  otvn  their  Thoughts ; 
Imag’ning,  when  they’re  look’d  upon. 

That  others  fee  what  they  have  done. 

But,  Oh  ye  Gods!  What  Confternation, 
How  vail  and  fudden  was  th’  Alteration ! 

In  hair  an  Hour,  the  Nation  round, 

Meat  fell  a  Penny  in  the  Pound. 
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The  Mask  Hypocrify’s  flung  down. 

From  the  great  Statefman  to  the  Clown : 

And  fome  in  borrow’d  Looks  well  known, 
Appear’d  like  Strangers  in  their  own. 

The  Bar  was  filent  from  that  Day ;  < 

For  now  the  willing  Debtors  pay, 

Ev’n  what’s  by  Creditors  forgot ; 

Who  quitted  them  that  had  it  not. 

Thofe,  that  were  in  the  Wrong,  flood  mute* 
And  dropt  the  patch’d  vexatious  Suit : 

On  which,  fince  nothing  lefs  can  thrive, 

Than  Lawyers  in  an  honeft  Hive, 

All,  except  thofe  that  got  enough. 

With  Inkhorns  by  their  fides  troop’d  off. 

, 

. 

Justice  hang’d  fome,  fet  others  free ; 
And,  after  Goal  delivery, 

Her  Prefence  be’ng  no  more  requir’d, 

With  all  her  Train  and  Pomp  retir’d. 

Firft  march’d  fome  Smiths  with  Locks  and 

Fetters,  and  Doors  witfe  iron  Plates:  ^ 
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Next  Coalers,  Turnkeys  and  Affiftants : 
Before  the  Goddefs,  at  fome  diftance, 

Her  chief  and  faithful  Minifter, 

’Squire  Catch,  the  Law’s  great  Finilher, 
Bore  not  th’  imaginary  Sword, 

But  his  own  Tools,  an  Ax  and  Cord : 

Then  on  a  Cloud  the  Hood- wink’d  Fair, 
Justice  her  felf  was  puih’d  by  Air  : 

About  her  Chariot,  and  behind, 

*  -  *  ’  ....  . 

W ere  Serjeants,  Bums  of  every  kind, 
Tip-daffs,  and  all  thofe  Officers, 

That  fqueeze  a  Living  out  of  Tears. 

•»  _ •”  .4  »  •.  J  r  c  . ~ f  -  •  ’•  ' 

*1  r  ,‘r:-  •...  f  .•  ^  f  ‘  •  »  ■*  ••  w  .  •>  •  » ./■ 

Tho’  Phyfick  liv’d,  whild  Folks  were  ill. 
None  would  prefcribe,  but  Bees  of  skill. 
Which  through  the  Hive  difpers’d  fo  wide, 
That  none  of  them  had  need  to  ride ; 

v'' v  ‘  .  1  •'  •}'  • 

Wav’d  vain  Difputes,  and  drove  to  free 
The  Patients  of  their  Mifery ; 

Left  Drugs  in  cheating  Countries  grown, 

And  us’d  the  Product:  of  their  own ; 

Knowing 
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Knowing  the  Gods  fent  no  Difeafe 
To  Nations  without  Remedies. 

Their  Clergy  rouz’d  from  Lazinefs, 
Laid  not  their  Charge  on  Journey-Bees ; 
But  ferv’d  themfelves,  exempt  from  V  ice. 
The  Gods  with  Pr'ay’r  and  Sacrifice ; 

All  thofe,  that  were  unfit,  or  knew 
Their  Service  might  be  fpar ’d,  withdrew : 
Nor  was  there  Bufinefs  for  fo  many, 

(If  th’  Honeit  ftand  in  need  of  any,) 

Few  only  with  the  High-Prieft  {laid*. 

To  whom  the  reft  Obedience  paid : 

,  Himfelf  employ’d  in  holy  Cares ; 

Refign’d  to  others  State-Affairs. 

f  i 

He  chas’d  no  Starv’ling  from  his  Door, 
Nor  pinch’d  the  Wages  of  the  Poor ; 

But  at  his  Houfe  the  Hungry’s  fed. 

The  Hireling  finds  unmeafur’d  Bread, 
The  needy  Trav’ler  Board  and  Bed. 
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Among  the  King’s  great  Mirtilters, 
And  all  th’  inferior  Officers 
The  Change  was  great;  (<£.)  for  frugally 
They  now  liv’d  on  their  Salary  : 

That  a  poor  Bee  Ihould  ten  times  come 
To  ask  his  Due,  a  trifling  Sum, 

And  by  fome  well  hir’d  CleAk  be  made 
To  give  a  Crown,  or  ne’er  be  paid, 
Would  now  be  call’d  a  downright  Cheatj 
Tho’  formerly  a  Perquifite. 

All  Places  manag’d  firft  by  Three, 

Who  Watch’d  each  other’s  Knavery, 

And  often  for  a  Fellow-feeling; 

«  • 

Promoted  one  another’s  dealing, 

Are  happily  fupply’d  by  One, 

By  which  fome  thoufands  more  are  gone,. 

(R.)  No  Honour  now  could  be  content, 
To  live  and  owe  for  what  was  fpent ; 
Liv’ries  in  Brokers  Shops  are  hung, 

They  part  with  Coaches  for  a  Song ; 
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Sell  (lately  Horfes  by  whole  Sets  ; 
And  Country-Houfes,  to  pay  Debts. 


Vain  Cod  is  (hunn’d  as  much  as  Fraud ; 

uiw  iol  pd  03  rStJX 

Thev  have  no  Forces  kept  Abroad ; 

J  'iMmOri  D0T&3I  11.3  W 

Laugh  at  th’Efteem  of  Foreigners, 

And  empty  Glory  got  by  Wars; 

They  fight,  but  for  their  Country’s  fake, 
When  Right  or  Liberty’s  at  Stake. 

•  '  ;  bVprqcrib  Jon  siooiknA  j 

Now  mind  the  glorious  Hive,  and  fee 

How  Honefty  and  Trade  agree. 

The  Shew  is  gone,  it  thins  apace ; 

And  looks  with  quite  another  Face. 

For  ’twas  not  only  that  They  went, 

By  whomvaft  Sums  were  Yearly  (pent; 

But  Multitudes  that  liv’d  on  them,  g 

Were  daily  forc’d  to  do  the  lame.  . 

In  vain  to  other  Trades  they’d  fly;  yjl 

All  were  o’er-ftock’d  accordingly.  ^ 
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T  h  e  Price  of  Land 
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and  Houfes  falls 

O'W"’ 


Mirac’lous  Palaces,  vvhofe  Walls, 


Like  thofe  of  Thebes ,  were  rais’d  by  Play, 
Are  to  be  let ;  whilft  the  once  gay, 

W ell-feated  Houlhold  Gods  would  be 

4  ’  ■  I  ffl  ifj  rim 

More  pleas’d  t’expire  in  Flames,  than  fee 
The  mean  Infcription  on  the  Door 
Smile  at  the  lofty  Ones  they  bore. 

The  building  Trade  is  quite  deftroy’d, 
Artificers  are  not  employ’d ; 

(L)  No  Limner  for  his  Art  is  fam’d, 
Stone-cutters,  Carvers  are  not  nam’d. 


Those, that  remain’d, grown  temp’rate,  {Live, 
Not  how  to  fpend,  but  how  to  live. 

And,  when  they  paid  their  Tavern  Score, 
Refolv’d  to  enter  it  no  more:  J*^ 

No  Vintner’s  Jilt  in  all  the  Hive 
Could  wear  now  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  thrive ; 
Nor  Torcol  fuch  vaft  Sums  advance, 

‘‘tFor  Burgundy  and  Ort elans ; 
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The  Courtier’s  gone,  that  with  his  Mifs 

^ttpp?d  at  his  Houfe  on  Ghrijitii&s  Peas  ; 

Spending  as  much  in  two  Hours  flay. 

As  keeps  a  Troop  of  Horfe  a  Day. wom3iI 

a  bna  ziiA  OA 
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The  haughty  Chloe,  to  hve 

Had  made  her  ( T .)  Husband  rob  the 

isilJioa  . . 

But  now  flie  fells  her  Furniture, 

Which  th’ Indies  had  been  ranfack’d  for; 
Contracts  th’expenfive  Bill  of  Fare, 

k  t  V:-  ,  ,•  /■  •  -  jj  ji 

And  wears  her  ftrong  Suit  a  whole  Year  ; 
The  flight  and  fickle  Age  is  pafl ; 

And  Cloaths,  as  well  as  Fafliions,  laif. 
Weavers,  that  join’d  rich  Silk  with  Plate, 

And  all  the  Trades  fubordinate. 

Are  gone.  Still  Peace  and  Plenty  reign, 

.  .  .  .  •.  •,  , .  . 

And  every  Thing  is  cheap,  tho  plain . 

Kind  Nature,  free  from  Gard’ners  Force. 

Allows  all  Fruits  in  her  own  Courfe ; 

But  Rarities  cannot  be  had, 

i  to'i 
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Where  Pains  to  get  ’em  are  not 
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As  Pride  and  Luxury  decreafe, 

is  J  nog  io.j 

So  by  degrees  they  leave  the  Seas.  . 
Not  Merchants  now,  but  Companies 
Remove  whole  Manufactories. 

oY&vX  &  vlIQXjl  10  Cj  2039 "54  ' 

All  Arts  and  Crafts  negledied  lie ; 

(V.)  Content,  the  Bane  of  Induftry, 
Makes  ’em  admire  their  homely  Store, 
And  neither  feek  nor  covet  more. 

f  3'10llfl  10  PI  ’lOli  2-1.1* jt  L'O;  ^00  tfj 
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So  few  in  the  vafl;  Hive  remain. 

The  hundredth  Part  they  can’t  maintain 

"t&pl 

Againft  th’  Infults  of  numerous  Foes ; 


Whom  yet  they  valiantly  oppofe : 

Till  fome  well-fenc’d  Retreat  is  found, 

nai'i  fljiv.  ’ 

And  here  they  die,  or  Band  their  Ground. 

lOOIJi 'SOiDja’l  JL  Oili 

No  Hireling  in  their  Army’s  known ; 

But  bravely  fighting  for  their  own, 

Btq  onj  ftfficm'j  gf  gmriT  yfevo  bnA 

Their  Courage  and  Integrity 

„  ,,  &  3  ■  L  tmA 


At  laft  were  crown’d  with  Viftory. 

*  JiUJOw/irwo  jorf  Hi  dnu7‘lJun  awoKA 


They  triumph’d  not  without  their  Coff, 

For  many  Thoufand  Bees  were  bfl. 

C  3  Hardened: 


we:  &c. 

Hardened  with  Toils  and  Exercife, 


They  counted  Eafe  it  felf  a  Vice; 
Which  fo  improv'd  their  Temperance 
That,  to  avoid  Extravagance, 

They  flew  into  a  hollow  Tree, 

Bleft  with  Content  and  Honefty. 
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THEN  leave  Complaints :  Fools  only firive 
fXJ  To  make  a  Great  an  Honeft  Hive . 

(T.)  F  enjoy  the  World's  Conveniences , 

I?*?  fam'd  in  War , yet  live  in  Eafe 
Without  great  Vices , 

E  u  t  o  p  i  a  feated  in  the  Brain . 

Frauds  Luxury  and  Bride  muft  live , 

Wh  iljl  we  the  Benefits  receive: 

Hunger  s  a  dreadful  Blague ,  220  doubt y 

•  *  >" 

Tet  who  digefis  or  thrives  without  ? 

cDo  we  not  owe  the  Growth  of  Wine 
Tb  the  dry  Jhabby  crooked  Vine  ? 

Which ,  whiljl  its  Jhoots  neglected  Jlood, 

«-  \  1 

Choafc d  other  BlantSy  and  ran  to  Wood\ 

But  blefl  us  with  its  noble  Fruity 
As  [don  as  it  was  tyd  and  cut: 

^  4  4?$ 


*&?  F/V^  /j-  beneficial  founds 


When  it's  by  Jufiice  loft  and  bound; 

Nay j  where  the  "People  would  be  great , 

'  '  ■  v  « 

As  necejfary  to  the  State , 

Hunger  is  to  make  'em  eat 0 

Bare  Virtue  can  t  make  Nations  live 

■ 

In  Splendor ;  they ,  that  would  revrve 

x  .  m  .  -  ;vi  -•■s  ^ 

^  Age ,  muft  /r^» 

,Fcr  Acorns ,  rfj  /<>r  Honejiy, 
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themfelves,  is,  that  mojl  Wri¬ 
ters  are  always  teaching  Men 
what  they  fhould  he ,  and  hardly  ever  trou¬ 
ble  their  Heads  with  telling  them  what 
they  really  are.  As  for  my  part ,  without 
any  Compliment  to  the  Courteous  Reader , 
or  my  felf  I  believe  Man  ( befides  Skin, 
Flefh ,  Bones ,  8c  c.  that  are  obvious  to 
the  Eye)  to  be  a  Compound,  of  various 
Pajfions ,  that  all  of  them,  as  they  are 
provoked  and  come  upper  mojl,  govern 
him  by  turns ,  whether  he  will  or  no. 
To  Jhewy  that  thefe  Qualifications ,  which 
we  all  pretend  to  be  ajham’d  of.  are 
the  great  Support  of  a  flourifhing  Society , 
has  been  the  Subjell  of  the  foregoing 

Poem . 
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Poem.  But  there 
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in  it  feemingly  Paradoxical ,  /  have  in 
the  Preface  promifed  fome  explanatory 
Remarks  on  it ;  which  to  render  more 
ufeful ,  I  have  thought  fit  to  enquire , 
Man,  no  better  qualify' d \  might  yet 
by  his  own  Imperfect  ions  be  taught 
to  difimguifh  between  Virtue  and  Vice: 
And  here  1  mufl  defire  the  Reader  once 
for  all  to  take  notice ,  that  when  /  fay 
Men ,  l  mean  neither  jews  nor  Chrifti- 
ans  j  but  meer  Alan ,  m  the  State  of  Na¬ 
ture  and  Ignorance  of  the  true  Deity., 
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Into  the  ORIGIN  of 


MORAL  VIRTUE. 


L  L  untaught  Animals  are  only  fol- 
licitous  of  pleafmg  themfelvesj  and 
naturally  follow  the  bent  of  their 
own  Inclinations,  without  confide- 
ring  the  good  or  harm  that  from  their  being 
pleafed  will  accrue  to  others.  This  is  the 
Reafon,  that  in  the  wild  State  of  Nature  thofe 
Creatures  are  fitted  to  live  peaceably  together 
in  great  Numbers,  that  difcover  the  leaft  of 
Underftanding,  and  have  the  feweft  Appetites 
to  gratify ;  and  confequently  no  Species  of  A- 
nimals  is,  without  the  Curb  of  Government, 
lefs  capable  of  agreeing  long  together  in  Mul¬ 
titudes 
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titudes  than  that  of  Man;  yet  fuch  are  his 
Qualities,  whether  good  or  bad,  I  ihall  not 
determine,  that  no  Creature  betides  himiclf 
can  ever  be  made  fociable:  But  being  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  felfifh  and  headftrong,  as  well  as 
cunning  Animal,  however  he  may  be  fub- 
clued  by  fuperior  Strength,  it  is  impofiible  by 
Force  alone  to  make  him  tractable,  and  re¬ 
ceive  the  improvements  he  is  capable  of. 

T^he 'Chief  Thing  therefore,  which  Law¬ 
givers  and  other  W  ife  Men,  that  have  labour¬ 
ed  for  the  Ellablilhment  of  Society,  have  en¬ 
deavour’d,  has  been  to  make  the  People  they 
were  to  govern,  believe,  that  it  was  more  be¬ 
neficial  for  every  Body  to  conquer  than  indulge 
his  Appetites,  and  much  better  to  mind  the 
Publick  than  what;  feem’d  his  private  Intend!. 
As  this  has  always  been  a  very  difficult  Task, 
fo  no  W it  or  Eloquence  has  been  left  untried 
to  compafs  it ;  and  the  MoraJills  and  Philo¬ 
sophers  of  all  Ages  employed  their  utmoft 
Skill  to  prove  the  Truth  of  fo  ufeful  an  Af- 
fertion.  But  whether  Mankind  would  have 
ever  believ’d  it  or  not,  it  is  n«?t  likely  that  a- 
ny  body  could  have  perfwaded  them  to  dif- 
approve  of  their  natural  Inclinations,  or  prefer 
the  good  of  others  to  their  own,  if  at  the 
fame  time  he  had  not  fhew’d  them  an  Equi¬ 
valent  to  be  enjoy’d  as  a  Reward  for  the  Vio¬ 
lence,  which  by  fo  doing  they  of  neceflitymuft 
commit  upon  themfelyes.  Thofe  that  have 
undertaken  to  civilize  Mankind,  wfere  not  ignor 
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rant  of  this ;  but  being  unable  to  give  fo  ma¬ 
ny  real  Rewards  as  would  fatisfy  all  Perfons 
for  every  individual  Aftion,  they  were  forc’d 
to  contrive  an  imaginary  one,  that  as  a  gene¬ 


ral  Equivalent  for  the  trouble  of  Self-denial 
ihould  ferve  on  all  oceafions,  and  without 
colling  any  thing  either  to  themfelves  or  o~ 
thers,  be  yet  a  moil  acceptable  Recompence 
to  the  Receivers,  r*  ^nemovotqmi aviso 

^  They  thoroughly  examin’d  all  the  Strength 
and  Frailties  of  our  Nature,  and  obferving 
that  none  were  either  fo  favage  as  not  to  be 
charm’d  with  Praife,  or  fo  defpicable  as  pati¬ 
ently  to  bear  Contempt,  jultly  concluded, 
that  Flattery  mull  be  the  moll  powerful  Ar¬ 
gument  that  cou’d  be  ufed  to  Human  Crea- 
ures.  Making  ufe  of  this  bewitching  En¬ 
gine,  they  extoll’d  the  Excellency  of  our  Na¬ 
ture  above  other  Animals,  and  letting  forth 
with  unbounded  Praifes  the  W onders  of  our 
Sagacity  and  vatlnefs  of  Underllanding,  be¬ 
llow’d  a  thoufand  Encomiums  on  the  Rati¬ 
onality  of  our  Souls,  by  the  help  of  which 


we  were  capable  of  performing  the  moll  no¬ 
ble  Achievements.  Having  by  this  artful 
way  of  Flattery  infmuated  themfelves  into 
the  Hearts  of  Men,  they  began  to  inltrud: 
them  in  the  Notions  of  Honour  and  Shame 


reprefenting  the  one  as  the  worlt  of  all  Evils, 
and  the  other  as  the  highelt  good  to  which 


Mortals  could  ai'pire :  Which  being  done 
they  laid  before  them  how  unbecoming  it  was 
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the  Dignity  of  fuch  fublime  Creatures  to  be 
follicitous  about  gratifying  thofe  Appetites, 
which  they  had  in  common  with  Brutes,  and 
at  the  fame  time  unmindful  of  thofe  higher 
Qualities  that  gave  them  the  pre-eminence  o- 
ver  all  vifible  Beings.  They  indeed  confefs’d, 
that  thole  impulfes  of  Nature  were  very  pref¬ 
ling;  that  it  was  troublefome  to  refill,  and 
very  difficult  wholly  to  fubdue  them.  But 
this  they  only  ufed  as  an  Argument  to  de- 
monftrate,  how  glorious  the  Conquell  of 
them  was  on  the  one  hand,  and  how  fcanda- 
lous  on  the  other  not  to  attempt  it. 

To  introduce  moreover  an  Emulation  a- 
mongft  Men,  they  divided  the  whole  Species 
in  two  Clafies,  vallly  differing  from  one  ano¬ 
ther  :  The  one  confifted  of  abjeft,  low-mind¬ 
ed  People,  that  always  hunting  after  immedi¬ 
ate  Enjoyment,  were  wholly  incapable  of 
Self-denial,  and  without  regard  to  the  good  of 
others,  had  no  higher  Aim  than  their  private 
Advantage;  fuch  as  being  enllaved  byVolup- 
tuoufnefs,  yielded  without  Refinance  to  every 
grofs  defire,  and  made  no  ufe  of  their  Ratio¬ 
nal  Faculties  but  to  heighten  their  Senfual  Plea- 

lure.  Thefe  vile  grov’iing  Wretches,  they  faid, 

were  the  Drois  of  their  kind,  and  having  only 
the  Shape  of  Men,  differ’d  from  Brutes  in  no¬ 
thing  but  their  outward  Figure.  But  the  other 
Oafs  was  made  up  of  lofty  high-fpirited  Crea¬ 
tures,  that  free  from  fordid  Selfilhnefs,  eileem’d 
the  Improvements  of  the  Mind  to  be  their  faireft 

Polfeflions ; 
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Poffeffions ;  and  fetting  a  true  value  upon  them- 
felves,  took  no  delight  but  in  embelliihing 
that  Part  in  which  their  Excellency  confided  ; 
fuch  as  delpifing  whatever  they  had  in  com¬ 
mon  with  irrational  Creatures,  oppofed  by 
the  help  of  Reafon  their  mod  violent  Incli¬ 
nations;  and  making  a  continual  War  with 
themfelves,  to  promote  the  Peace  of  others, 
aim’d  at  no  lefs  than  the  Publick  Welfare 
and  the  Conqued  of  their  own  Padion , 

Fortior  eft  qui  fe  quctm  qui  fort  ijffhna  Final 

Mcenia  —  - — - j — - — 

.'■pi  (n!H  1  r 

Thefe  they  call’d  the  true  Reprefentatives  of 

their  fublime  Species,  exceeding  in  worth  the 
fird  Clafs  by  more  degrees,  than  that  it  felf 
was  iuperior  to  the  Beads  of  the  Field. 

As  in  all  Animals  that  are  not  too  imper- 
feft  to  difcover  Pride,  we  find,  that  the  fined 
and  fuch  as  are  the  mod  beautiful  and  valua¬ 
ble  of  their  kind,  have  generally  the  greated 
Share  of  it ;  fo  in  Man,  the  mod  perfect  of 
Animals,  it  is  fo  infeparable  from  his  very 
Elfence  (how  cunningly  foever  fome  may 
learn  to  hide  or  difguife  it)  that  without  it  the 
Compound  he  is  made  of  would  want  one  of 
the  chiefed  Ingredients :  Which,  if  we  confi- 
der,  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  but  Leffons 
and  Remondrances,  fo  skilfully  adapted  to 
the  good  Opinion  Man  has  of  himfelf,  as  thofe 
I  have  mentioned,  mud,  if  fcatter’d  amongd 

; nOr>,,a  a 
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a  Multitude,  not  only  gain  the  affent  of 
molt  of  them,  as  to  the  Speculative  part,  but 
likewife  induce  feveral,  efpecially  the  fierce!!, 
moll  relolute,  and  belt  among  them,  to  en¬ 
dure  a  thoufand  Inconveniencies,  and  under¬ 
go  as  many  Hardfhips,  that  they  may  have 
the  pleafure  of  counting  themfelves  Men  of 
the  fecond  Clafs,  and  confequently  appropri¬ 
ating  to  themfelves  all  the  Excellencies  they 
have,  heard  of  it, 

From  what  has  been  faid  we  ought  to  ex¬ 
pert  in  the  firft  place  that  the  Heroes  who  took 
iuch  extraordinary  Pains  to  matter  fome  of 
their  natural  Appetites,  and  preferr’d  the  good 
of  others  to  any  vifible  Intereft  of  their  own; 
would  not  recede  an  Inch  from  the  fine  No¬ 
tions  they  had  receiv’d  concerning  the  Dignity 
©f  Rational  Creatures ;  and  having  ever  the 
Authority  of  the  Government  on  their  fide, 
with  all  imaginable  Vigour  attert  the  Efteem 
that  was  due  to  thofe  of  the  fecond  Clafs,  as 
well  as  their  Superiority  over  the  reft  of  their 
kind.  In  the  fecond,  that  thofe  who  wanted 
a  fufficient  Stock  of  either  Pride  or  Refolu- 
tion  to  buoy  them  up  in  mortifying  of  .  what 
was  deareft  to  them,  follow’d  the  fenfual  died- 
ates  of  Nature,  would  yet  bealham’d  of  con- 
fefting  themfelves  to  be  thofe  defpicable 
Wretches  that  belong’d  to  the  inferior  Clafs, 
and  were  generally  reckon’d  to  be  fo  little 
remov’d  from  Brutes;  and  that  therefore  in 
their  own  Defence  they  would  fay,  as  others 
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did,  and  hiding  their  own  Imperfections  as  well 
as  they  could,  cry  up  Self-denial  and  Publick- 
fpiritednefsasmuchas  any :  For  it  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable,  that  fome  of  them,  convinced  by  the  real 
Proofs  of  Fortitude  and  Self-Conquett  they  had 
leen,  would  admire  in  others  what  they  found 
wanting  in  themfelves ;  others  be  afraid  of  the 
Refolution  and  Prowefs  of  thofe  of  the  fecond 
Clafs,and  that  all  of  them  were  kept  in  awe  by 
the  Power  of  their  Rulers,  wherefore  it  isrea- 
fbnable  to  think,  that  none  of  them  (whatever 
they  thought  in  themfelves)  would  dare  open¬ 
ly  contradict,  what  by  every  body  elfe  was 
thought  Criminal  to  doubt  of. 

This  was  (or  at  leaft  might  have  been)  the 
manner  after  which  Savage  Man  was  broke; 
from  whence  it  is  evident,  that  the  firlt  Ru¬ 
diments  of  Morality,  broach’d  by  skilful  Poli¬ 
ticians,  to  render  Men  ufeful  to  each  other  as 
well  as  traftable,  were  chiefly  contriv’d  that 
the  Ambitious  might  reap  the  more  Benefit; 
from,  and  govern  vail  Numbers  of  them  with 
the  greater  Eafe  and  Security.  This  Founda¬ 
tion  ot  Politicks  being  once  laid,  it  is  impofil- 
|  Aat  Man  fliould  long  remain  unciviliz’d.: 
For  even  thofe  who  only  ftfoveto  gratify  their 
Appetites,  being  continually  crofs’d  by  others 
of  the  fame  Stamp,  could  not  but  obferve, 
that  whenever  they  check’d  their  Inclinations 
or  but  follow’d  them  with  more  Circumfpe- 
ftion,  they  avoided  a  world  of  Troubles, 
and  often  efeap’d  many  of  the  Calamities  that 
r"  U  generally 
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generally  attended  the  too  eager  Purfuit  af¬ 
ter  Pleafure. 

Firlt,  they  receiv’d,  as  well  as  others,  the 
benefit  of  thofe  Actions  that  were  done  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  Society,  and  confe- 
qucntly  could  not  forbear  wifhing  well  to 
thofe  of  the  fuperior  Clafs  that  perform’d  them. 
Secondly,  the  more  intent  they  were  in  feek- 
ing  their  own  Advantage,  without  Regard  to 
others,  the  more  they  were  hourly  convinced, 
that  none  flood  fo  much  in  their  way  as  thofe 
that  were  moil  like  themfelves. 

It  being  the  Interefl  then  of  the  very  worft 
of  them,  more  than  any,  to  preach  up  Pub- 
lick-fpiritednefs,  that  they  might  reap  the 
Fruits  of  the  Labour  and  Self-denial  of  others, 
and  at  the  fame  time  indulge  their  own  Ap¬ 
petites  with  lefs  diflurbance,  they  agreed 
with  the  reft,  to  call  every  thing,  which, 
without  Regard  to  the  Publick,  Man  fhould 
commit  to  gratify  any  of  his  Appetites, 
VICE;  if  in  that  Action  there  cou’d  be  ob- 
ferv’d  the  leaf!  profpeft,  that  it  might  either 
be  injurious  to  any  of  the  Society,  or  ever  ren¬ 
der  himfelf  lefs  ferviceable  to  others :  And  to 


give  the  Name  of  VIRTUE  to  every  Per¬ 
formance,  by  which  Man,  contrary  to  the  im~ 
pulfe  of  Nature,  fhould  endeavour  the  Benefit 
of  others,  or  the  Conqueft  of  his  own  Paffions 
out  of  a  Rational  Ambition  of  being  good. 

It  fhall  be  objected,  that  no  Society  was  e~ 
ver  any  ways  civiliz’d  before  the  major  part 
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had  agreed  upon  fome  Worfhip  or  other  of 
ah  over-ruling  Power,  and  confequently  that 
the  Notions  of  Good  and  Evil,  and  the  Di- 
Iti notion  between  Virtue  and  Vice ,  were  ne¬ 
ver  the  Contrivance  of  Politicians,  but  the 
pure  effect  of  Religion.  Before  I  anfwer  this 
Objection,  1  muff  repeat  what  I  have  laid 
already,  that  in  this  Enquiry  into  the  Origin 
of  Moral  Virtue ,  I  fpeak  neither  of  Jews  or 
Chriftians ,  but  Man  in  his  State  of  Nature 
and  Ignorance  of  the  true  Deity ;  and  then 
I  affirm,  that  the  Idolatrous  Superftitions  of 
all  other  Nations,-  and  the  pitiful*  Notions  they 
had  of  the  Supreme  Being,  were  incapable  of 
exciting  Man  to  Virtue*  and  good  for  nothing 
out  to  awe  and  amufe  a  rude  and  unthinking 
Multitude.  It  is  evident  from  Hiftory,  that 
in  all  confiderable  Societies,  how  Ilupid  or 
ridiculous  foever  People’s  received  Notions 
have  been,  as  to  the  Deities  they  worfhipp’d, 
Human  Nature  has  ever  exerted  it  felf  in  all 
its  Branches,  and  that  there  is  no  earthly  Wif- 
dom  or  Mora!  Virtue,  but  at  one  time  or  other 
Men  have  excell’d  in  it  in  all  Monarchies  and 
Commonwealths,  that  for  Riches  and  Power 
have  been  any  ways  remarkable. 

The  ^Egyptians ,  not  fatisfy’d  with  having 
Deify ’d  all  the  ugly  Monffers  they  could  think 
on,  were  fo  filly  as  to  adore  the  Onions  of  their 
own  fowing ;  yet  at  the  fame  time  their 
Country  was  the  molt  famous  Nurfery  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  in  the  World,  and  them- 

D  2  felves 
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feh'es  more  eminently  skill’d  in  the  deepeft 
Myfteries  of  Nature  than  any  Nation  has 

been  iince. 

No  States  or  Kingdoms  under  Heaven  have 
yielded  more  or  greater  Patterns  in  all  forts 
of  Moral  Virtues  than  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Empires,  more  efpecially  the  latter ;  and  yet 
how  loofe,  abfurd  and  ridiculous  were  their 
Sentiments  as  to  Sacred  Matters?  For  with¬ 
out  reflefting  on  the  extravagant  Number  of 
their  Deities,  if  we  only  confider  the  infa¬ 
mous  Stories  they  father’d  upon  them,  it  is 
not  to  be  denied*  but  that  their  Religion,  far 
from  teaching  Men  the  Conquell  of  their 
Pafiions,  and  the  way  to  Virtue,  feem’d  ra¬ 
ther  contriv’d  to  juftify  their  Appetites,  and 
encourage  their  Vices.  But  if  we  would 
know  what  made  ’em  excell  in  Fortitude, 
Courage  and  Magnanimity,  we  mull;  call 
our  Eyes  on  the  Pomp  of  their  Triumphs, 
the  Magnificence  of  their  Monuments  and 
Arches ;  their  Trophies,  Statues,  and  Infcrip- 
tions;  the  variety  of  their  Military  Crowns, 
their  Honours  decreed  to  the  Dead,  Publick 
F.ncomlutns  on  the  Living,  and  other  ima¬ 
ginary  Rewards  they  bellow’d  on  Men  of  Me¬ 
rit;  and  we  lliall  find,  that  what  carried  fo 
many  of  them  to  the  utmoft  Pitch  of  Self- 
denial,  was  nothing  but  their  Policy  in  ma¬ 
king  ufe  of  the  moll  effectual  Means  that  hu¬ 
man  Pride  could  be  flatter’d  with. 
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It  is  vifible  then  that  it  was  not  any  Hea¬ 
then  Religion  or  other  Idolatrous  Superftiti- 
on,  that  hrlt  put  Man  upon  croffing  his  Ap¬ 
petites  and  fubduing  his  deareft  Inclinations, 
but  the  skilful  Management  of  wary  Politi¬ 
cians  ;  and  the  nearer  we  fearch  into  human 
Nature,  the  more  we  Ihall  be  convinced,  that 
the  Moral  Virtues  are  the  Political  Offspring 
which  Flattery  begot  upon  Pride. 

There  is  no  Man  of  what  Capacity  or  Pe¬ 
netration  foever,  that  is  wholly  Proof  againlt 
the  Witchcraft  of  Flattery,  if  artfully  per¬ 
form’d,  and  fuited  to  his  Abilities.  Children 
and  Fools  will  fwallow  Perfonal  Praife,  but 
thofe  that  are  more  cunning,  mull  be  manag’d 
with  greater  Circumfpeftion ;  and  the  more 
general  the  Flattery  is,  the  lefs  it  is  fufpect- 
ed  by  thofe  it  is  levell’d  at.  What  you  fay 
m  Commendation  of  <x  whole  l  own  is  re- 
ceiv  d  with  Pleafure  by  all  the  Inhabitants : 
bpeak  in  Commendation  of  Letters  in  gene- 

,every  ^an  °f  Learning  will  think 
ntmlelf  in  particular  obliged  to  you  You 

may  fafely  praife  the  Employment  a  Man  is 
ot,  or  the  Country  he  was  born  in  ;  becaufe 
y°u  him  an  Opportunity  of  fereening 
fhe  ^ee^s.  uPon  h‘s  own  account,  under 

the  Elteem  which  he  pretends  to  have  for 
others.  5  Y 

T  • 

j  1Sn  comm°h  among  cunning  Men,  that 
underhand  the  Power  which  Flattery  has 

upon  Pride,  when  they  are  afraid  they  ihall 

D  3  be 
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be  impos’d  upon,  to  enlarge,  tho’  much  a- 
gainft  their  Confcience,  upon  the  Honour, 
tail*  Dealing  and  Integrity  of  the  Family, 
Country,  or  fometimes  the  Profelfion  of  him 
they  fufpect ;  becaufe  they  know  that  Men 
often  will  change  their  Refolution,  and  act  a- 
gainil  their  Inclination,  that  they  may  have 
the  Pteafure  of  continuing  to  appear  in  the 
Opinion  of  feme,  what  they  are  confcious 
not  to  be  in  reality.  Thus  Sagacious  Mora- 
liits  draw  Men  like  Angels,  in  hopes  that  the 
Pride  at  lead  of  fome  will  put  ’em  upon  co¬ 
pying  after  the  beautiful  Originals  which  they 
are  represented  to  be. 

W  hen  the  Incomparable  Sir  Richard  Steele-, 
in  the  ufuaR  Elegance  of  his  eafy  Style, 
dwells  on  the  Praifes  of  his  fublime  Species, 
and  with  all  the  Embellilhments  of  Rhetoric 
fets  forth  the  Excellency  of  Human  Nature, 
it  is  impoflible  not  to  be  charm’d  with  his 
happy  Turns  of  Thought,  and  the  Polite- 
nefs  of  his  Expreffions.  But  tho’  I  have  been 
often  moved  by  the  Force  of  his  Eloquence, 
and  ready  to  fwallow  the  ingenious  Sophiitry 
with  Pleafure,  yet  I  could  never  be  fo  l'eri- 
ous  but  reflecting  on  his  artful  Encomiums, 

I  thought  on  the^Tricks  made  ufe  of  by  the 
Women  that  would  teach  Children  to  be  man¬ 
nerly.  When  an  aukward  Girl,  before  ihe 
can  either  Speak  or  (jo,  begins  after  many 
entreaties  to  make  the  firft  rude  Effays  ob 
CurtTyins,  the  Nurfe  falls  in  an  ecftacy  of 

h  Q  Frau  e  * 
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Praife;  There's  a  delicate  Curt'Jy!  O  fine 
■  Mifis!  There's  a  pretty  Lady !  Mama!  Mifis 
can  make  a  better  Curt'Jy  than  her  Sijier 
Molly !  The  fame  is  eccho’d  over  by  the 
Maids,  whilft  Mama  almoft  hugs  the  Child  to 
pieces;  only  Mifs  Molly ,  who  being  four 
Years  older  knows  how  to  make  a  very  hand- 
fome  Curt’fy,  wonders  at  the  Perverfenefs  of 
their  Judgment,  and  fwelling  with  Indignation, 
is  ready  to  cry  at  the  Injultice  that  is  done 
her,  till,  being  whifper’d  in  the  Ear  that  it  is 
only  to  pleafe  the  Baby,  and  that  fhe  is  a  W  o- 
man,  Ihe  grows  Proud  at  being  let  into  the 
Secret,  and  rejoycing  at  the  Superiority  of 
her  Underllanding  repeats  what  has  been  faid 
with  large  Additions,  and  infults  over  the 
weaknefs  of  her  Siller,  whom  all  this  while 
fhe  fancies  to  be  the  only  Bubble  among 
them.  Thefe  extravagant  Praifes  would  by 
any  one,  above  the  Capacity  of  an  Infant, 
be  call’d  fulfome  Flatteries,  and,  if  you  will, 
i  abominable  Lies ;  yet  Experience  teaches  us, 
that  by  the  help  of  fuch  grofs  Encomiums, 
young  MiflTes  will  be  brought  to  make  pretty 
Curt’fies,  and  behave  themfelves  womanly 
much  fooner,  and  with  lefs  trouble,  than  they 
would  without  them.  ’Tis  the  lame  with 
Boys,  whom  they’ll  drive  to  perfuade,  that 
all  fine  Gentlemen  do  as  they  are  bid,  and 
|  that  none  but  Beggar  Boys  are  rude,  or  dir¬ 
ty  their  Cloaths ;  nay,  as  foon  as  the  wild  Brat 
with  his  untaught  Fill  begins  to  fumble  for 
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his  Hat,  the  Mother,  to  make  him  pull  it 
off,  tells  him  before  he  is  two  Years  old, 
that  he  is  a  Man ;  and  if  he  repeats  that  A- 
ciion  when  ilie  defires  him,  he’s  prefently  a 
Captain,  a  Lord  Mayor,  a  King,  or  fome- 
thing  higher  if  lhe  can  think  of  it,  till  egg’d 
on  by  the  force  of  Praife,  the  little  Urchin 
endeavours  to  imitate  Man  as  well  as  he  can, 
and  {trains  all  his  Faculties  to  appear  what  his 
lhallow  Noddle  imagines  he  is  believ’d  to  be. 

The  meaneit  W  retch  puts  an  ineftimable 
value  upon  himfelf,  and  the  higheft  wifli  of 
the  Ambitious  Man  is  to  have  all  the  World, 
as  to  that  particular,  of  his  Opinion  :  So  that 
the  molt  infat  iable  Third:  after  Fame  that 
ever  Fierce  was  infpir’d  with,  was  never 
more  than  an  ungovernable  Greedinefs  to 
engrofs  the  Edeem  and  Admiration  of  o- 
thers  in  future  Ages  as  well  as  his  own  ; 
and  (what  Mortification  foever  this  Truth 
might  be  to  the  fecond  Thoughts  of  an  A- 
lexander  or  a  Ctefdr )  the  great  Recompence 
in  view,  for  which  the  mod:  exalted  Minds 
have  with  fo  much  Alacrity  facrific’d  their 
Quiet,  Health,  fenfual  Pleafures,  and  every 
Inch  of  themfelves,  has  never  been  any  thing 
elfe  but  the  Breath  of  Man,  the  Aerial  Coin 
of  Praife.  Who  can  forbear  Laughing  when 
he  thinks  on  all  the  great  Men  that  have 
been  fo  ferious  on  the  Subjeft  of  that  Ma¬ 
cedonian  Madman,  his  Capacious  Soul,  that 
mighty  Heart,  hi  one  Corner  of  which,  ac¬ 
cording 
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eording  to  Lorenzo  Gratian,  the  World 
was  fo  commodioufly  Lodged,  that  in  the 
whole  there  was  room  for  Six  more  ?  W  ho 
can  forbear  Laughing,  I  fay,  when  he  com¬ 
pares  the  fine  things  that  have  been  faid  of 
Alexander,  with  the  End  he  propofed  to 
himfelf  from  his  vaft  Exploits,  to  be  pro¬ 
ved  from  his  own  Mouth;  when  the  yaft 
Pains  he  took  to  pafs  the  Hydafpes  forc’d 
him  to  cry  out  ?  Oh  ye  Athenians,  could  you 
believe  what  Dangers  /  expofe  my  felf  to, 
to  be  praifed  by  you!  To  define  then  the 
Reward  of  Glory  in  the  ampleft  manner, 
the  mod  that  can  be  faid  of  it,  is,  that  it 
confifts  in  a  fuperlative  Felicity  which  a 
Man,  who  is  conlcious  of  having  perform’d 
a  noble  Aftion,  enjoys  in  Self-love,  w-hilft 
he  is  thinking  on  the  Applaufe  he  expects 
1  of  others. 

But  here  I  fhal!  be  told,  that  befides  the 
noify  Toils  of  War  and  publick  Bultle  of 
the  Ambitious,  there  are  noble  and  generous 
Actions  that  are  perform’d  in  Silence;  that 
Virtue  being  its  own  Reward,  thofe  who 
are  really  Good  have  a  Satisfaction  in  their 
Confcioufnefs  of  being  fo,  which  is  all  the 
Recompence  they  expeft  from  the  moil: 
worthy  Performances ;  that  among  the  Hea- 
3"  thens  there  have  been  Men,  who,  when  they 
did  good  to  others,  were  fo  far  from  cove¬ 
ting  Thanks  and  Applaufe,  that  they  took 
■or. all; imagi nable  Care  to  be  for  ever  conceal'd 
gnt  from  thofe  on  whom  they  beftow’d  their 

Benefits, 
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Benefits,  and  confequently  that  Pride  has  no 
hand  in  fpurring  Man  on  to  the  higheft  pitch 
of  Self-denial. 

In  Anfwer  to  this  I  fay,  that  it  is  impoffible 
to  judge  of  a  Man’s  Performance,  unlefs  we 
are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Principle 
and  Motive  from  which  he  ads.  Pity,  tho’ 
it  is  the  moil  gentle  and  the  leaft  mifchievous 
of  all  our  Paffions,  is  yet  as  much  a  Frailty 
°f  Nature,  as  Anger,  Pride,  or  Fear. 
The  weakeil  Minds  have  generally  the  great- 
eft  Share  of  it,  for  which  Reafon  none  are 
more  Compaffionate  than  Women  andChildren. 
It  muft  be  own’d,  that  of  all  our  Weaknefles  it 
js  the  moil  amiable,  and  bears  the  greateft 
Refemblance  to  Virtue;  nay,  without  a con- 
iiderable  mixture  of  it  the  Society  could 
hardly  fubfift :  But  as  it  is  an  Impulfe  of  Na¬ 
ture,  that  confults  neither  the  publick  Intereft 
nor  our  own  Reafon,  it  may  produce  Evil 
as  well  as  Good.  It  has  help’d  to  deftroy  the 
Honour  of  Virgins,  and  corrupted  the  Inte¬ 
grity  of  Judges ;  and  whoever  ads  from  it  as 
a  Principle,  what  good  foever  he  may  bring 
to  the  Society,  has  nothing  to  boaft  of  but 
that  he  has  indulged  a  Paffion  that  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  beneficial  to  the  Publick.  There 
is  no  Merit  in  faving  an  Innocent  Babe  ready 
to  drop  into  the  Fire:  The  Adion  is  nei¬ 
ther  good  nor  bad,  and  what  Benefit  foever 
the  Infant  received,  we  only  obliged  our 
felves;  for  to  have  feen  it  fall,  and  not 

llrove 
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itrove  to  hinder  it,  would  have  oaufed  a 
Pain,  which  Self-prefervation  compell’d  us 
to  prevent :  Nor  has  a  rich  Prodigal,  that  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  of  a  commiferating  Temper,  and 
loves  to  gratify  his  Paflions,  greater  V  irtue  to 
boaft  of  when  he  relieves  an  Objeft  of  Com- 
paffion  with  what  to  himfelf  is  a  Trifle. 

But  fuch  Men,  as  without  complying  with 
any  weaknefs  of  their  own,  can  part  from 
what  they  value  themfelves,  and,  from  no 
other  Motive  but  their  Love  to  Goodnefs, 
perform  a  worthy  Aftion  in  Silence  ;  Such 
Men,  I  confefs,  have  acquir’d  more  refin’d 
Notions  of  Virtue  than  thofe  I  have  hitherto 
fpoke  of ;  yet  even  in  thefe  (with  which  the 
W  orld  has  yet  never  fw arm’d)  we  may  dif- 
cover  no  fmall  Symptoms  of  Pride,  and  the 
humbleft  Man  alive  mult  confefs,  that  the 
Reward  of  a  Virtuous  Action,  which  is  the 
Satisfaction  that  enfues  upon  it,  con  hits  in  a 
certain  Pleafure  he  procures  to  himfelf  by 
Contemplating  on  his  own  W  orth  :  W  hich 
Pleafure,  together  with  the  Occafion  of  it, 
are  as  certain  Signs  of  Pride,  as  looking  Pale 
and  Trembling  at  any  imminent  Danger,  are 
the  Symptoms  of  Fear. 

If  the  too  fcrupulous  Reader  fliould  at 
firft  View  condemn  thefe  Notions  concerning 
the  Origin  of  Moral  Virtue,  and  think  them 
perhaps  offenfive  to  Chrittianity,  I  hope  he’ll 
forbear  his  Cenfures,  when  he  fliall  confider, 
that  nothing  can  render  the  unfearchable 

depth 
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depth  of  the  Divine  Wifdom  more  confpicu- 
ons,  than  that  Man ,  whom  Providence  had 
defigned  for  Society,  fhould  not  only  by  his 
own  Frailties  and  Imperfections  be  led  into 
the  Road  to  Temporal  Happinefs,  but  like- 
wife  receive,  from  a  feeming  Neceffity  of 
Natural  Caufes,  a  Tinfture  of  that  Know¬ 
ledge,  in  which  he  was  afterwards  to  be  made 

perfea  by  the  True  .Religion,  to  his  Eternal 
W  elfare. 


(A. )  JVhilJl  others  follow  d  Myjleries, 

To  which  few  Folks  hind  ’ Trentices  * 

Page  3*  Line  1 5. 


N  the  Education  of  2outh,  in  order 
to  their  getting  of  a  Livelihood 
when  they  fhall  be  arrived  at  Ma~ 
turitjs  moil  People  look  out  for 
fome  warrantable  Employment  or  other,  of 
which  there  are  whole  Bodies  or  Companies 9 
in  every  large  Society  of  Men,  By  this  means 
all  Arts  and  Sciences ,  as  well  as  Trades  and 
Handicrafts ,  are  perpetuated  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth ,  as  long  as  they  are  found  ufeful ;  ?  the 
Young  ones  that  are  daily  brought  up  to  ’ern^ 
continually  {applying  the  lofs  of  the  Old  Ones 
that  die.  But  fome  ofthefe  Employments  being 
vaftly  more  Creditable  than  others,  according 
to  the  great  difference  of  the  Charges  requi¬ 
red  to  fet  up  in  each  of  them,  all  prudent 
Barents  in  the  choice  of  them  chiefly  confult 

their 
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their  own  Abilities  and  the  Circumftances 
they  are  in.  A  Man  that  gives  Three  or 
Four  Hundred  Pounds  with  his  Son  to  a 
great  Merchant ,  and  has  not  Two  or  Three 
Thoufand  Pounds  to  fpare  againft  he  is  out 
of  his  Time  to  begin  the  world  with,  is 
much  to  blame  not  to  have  brought  his  Child 
up  to  fomething  that  might  be  follow’d  with 
lefs  Money. 

There  are  abundance  of  Men  of  a  Genteel 
Education,  that  have  but  very  fmall  Reve¬ 
nues,  and  yet  are  forced,  by  their  Reputable 
Callings,  to  make  a  greater  Figure  than  or¬ 
dinary  People  of  twice  their  Income.  If  thefe 
have  any  Children,  it  often  happens,  that  as 
their  Indigence  renders  them  incapable  of 
bringing  them  up  to  Creditable  Occupations , 
fo  their  Pride  makes  ’em  unwilling  to  put 
them  out  to  any  of  the  mean  laborious 
Trades,  and  then,  in  hopes  either  of  an  Al¬ 
teration  in  their  Fortune,  or  that  fome 
Friends,  or  favourable  Opportunity  lhall  offer, 
they  from  time  to  time  put  off  the  difpoling 
of  them,  ’till  infenfibly  they  come  to  be  of 
Age,  and  are  at  laft  brought  up  to  nothing. 
W  hether  this  Neglect  be  more  barbarous  to 
the  Children,  or  prejudicial  to  the  Society,  I 
lhall  not  determine.  At  Athens  all  Children 
were  forc’d  to  affift  their  Parents,  if  they 
came  to  Want :  But  Solon  made  a  Law,  that 
no  Son  fliould  be  oblig’d  to  relieve  his  Father 9 
who  had  not  bred  him  up  to  any  Calling. 

Some 
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Some  Barents  put  out  their  Sons  to  good 
Trades  very  fuitable  to  their  then  prefent  A- 
bilities,  but  happen  to  dye,  or  tail  in  the 
World,  before  the  Children  have  finifli’d 
their  Afprenticejhips ,  or  are  made  fit  for  the 
Bujinefs  they  are  to  follow  :  A  great  many 
Young  Men  again  on  the  other  hand  are 
handfomely  provided  for  and  fet  up  for 
themfelves,  that  yet  (fome  for  want  of  Indu- 
firy  or  elfe  a  fufficient  Knowledge  in  their 
Callings ,  others  by  indulging  their  Bkajures, 
and  fome  few  by  Misfortunes )  are  reduced 
to  Poverty,  and  altogether  unable  to  main¬ 
tain  themfelves  by  the  Bufinefs  they  were 
brought  up  to.  It  is  impoffible  but  that  the 
Negleds,  Mifmanagements  and  Misfortunes  I 
named,  mult  very  frequently  happen  in  Po- 

Eulous  Places,  and  confequently  great  Num- 
ers  of  People  be  daily  flung  unprovided  for 
into  the  wide  World,  how  Rich  and  Po¬ 
tent  a  Commonwealth  may  be,  or  what  Care 
foever  a  Government  may  take  to  hinder  it. 
How  ^  mult  thefe  People  be  difpos’d  of  ? 
The  Sea,  I  know,  and  Armies,  which  the 
W odd  is  feldom  without,  will  take  off  fome. 
'T'hofe  that  are  honeft  Drudges,  and  of  a  la¬ 
borious  Temper,  will  become  Journey-men 
to  the  Trades  they  are  of,  or  enter  into  fome 
other  Service :  Such  of  them  as  ftudy’d  and 
were  fent  to  the  Univerfity,  may  become 
Schoolmafters,  Tutors,  ancl  fome  few  of 
them  get  into  fome  Office  or  other  :  But 
8  what 
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what  mutt  become  of  the  Lazy  that  care  for 
no  manner  of  working,  and  the  Fickle  that 
hate  to  be  confin’d  to  any  Thing? 

Thofe  that  ever  took  Delight  in  Plays  . and 
Romances,  and  have  a  fpice  of  Gentility, 
will,  in  all  probability,  throw  their  Eyes  up¬ 
on  the  Stage ,  and  if  they  have  a  good  "Elocu¬ 
tion  with  tollerable  Mein,  turn  A£lors. 
Some  that  love  their  Bellies  above  any  thing 
elfe;  if  they  have  a  good  Palate,  and  a  little 
Knack  at  Cookery,  will  drive  to  get  in  with 
Gluttons  and  Epicures ,  learn  to  cringe  and 
bear  all  manner  of  Ufage,  and  fo  turn  Para- 
fifes,  ever  flattering  the  Matter,  and  making 
Miichief  among  the  reft  of  the  Family. 
Others,  who  by  their  own  and  Companion’s 
Lewdnefs  judge  of  People’s  Incontinence, 
will  naturally  fall  to  Intriguing,  and  endeavour 
to  live  by  Pimping  for  fuch  as  either  want 
Leifure  or  Addrefs  to  fpeak  for  themfelves. 
Thofe  of  the  moft  abandon’d  Principles  of 
all,  if  they  are  fly  and  dexterous,  turn  Shar¬ 
pers,  Pick-pockets,  or  Coiners,  if  their  Skill 
and  Ingenuity  give  them  leave.  Others  again, 
that  have  obferv’d  the  Credulity  of  Ample 
W  omen,  and  other  fooliih  People,  if  they  have 
Impudence  and  a  little  Cunning,  either  fet  up 
for  Doctors,  or  elfe  pretend  to  tell  Fortunes ; 
and  every  one  turning  the  Vices  and  Frailties 
of  others  to  his  own  Advantage,  endeavours 
to  pick  up  a  Living  the  eafieft  and  Ihorteft 
way  his  Talent  and  Abilities  will  let  him. 

Thefe 
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.  Thefe  are  certainly  the  Bane  of  Civil  So¬ 
ciety  ;  but  they  are  fools,  who  not  confider- 
ing  what  has  been  faid,  dorm  at  the  Remif- 
nels  of  the  Laws  that  fuffer  them  to  live, 
whilft  wife  Men  content  themfelves  with 
taking  all  imaginable  Care  not  to  be  circum¬ 
vented  by  them ;  without  quarrelling,  at  what 
no  human  Prudence  can  prevent. 


(BJ  Thefe  were  call' dKmves, But  bar  the  Name, 


The  grave  Indufrious  were  the  fame . 

“Page  4.  Line  y. 

^"pHIS  I  confefs  is  but  a  very  indifferent 
-1  Compliment  to  all  the  Trading  Part  of 
the  People.  But  if  the  Word  Knave  may 
be  underftood  in  its  full  Latitude,  and  com¬ 
prehend  every  Body  that  is  not  fmcerely  ho- 
nelf,  and  does  to  others  what  he  would  di- 
flike  to  have  done  to  himfelf,  I  don’t  que¬ 
stion  but  I  lhall  make  good  the  Charge. 

|  To  pafs  by  the  innumerable  Artifices,  by 
!  which  Buyers  and  Sellers  out-wit  one  ano- 
i  ther,  that  are  daily  allowed  of  and  pra&ifed 
i  among  the  faired  of  Dealers ;  fhew  me  the 
Tradefman  that  has  always  difcover’d  the 
Defeats  of  his  Goods  to  thofe  that  cheap- 
lend  them;  nay,  where  wiU  you  find  one 
that  has  not  at  one  time  or  other  indudri- 

L  oufly 
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oufly  conceal'd  them,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  Buyer  ?  Where  is  the  Merchant  that  has 
never  a»ainft  his  Confcience  extoll’d  his  W ares 
beyond  their  Worth,  to  make  them  go  off 

the  better  ?  ,  ,  , 

‘ Decio ,  a  Man  of  great  Figure,  that  had 

large  Commiffions  for  Sugar  from  feveral 
Parts  beyond  Sea,  treats  about  a  confidera- 
ble  parcel  of  that  Commodity  with  Alcander 
an  Eminent  Weft  India  Merchant ;  both  un- 
derftood  the  Market  very  well,  but  could 
not  a°ree  :  Decio  was  a  Man  of  Subftance, 
and  thought  no  body  ought  to  buy  cheaper 
than  himfelf;  Alcander  was  the  fame,  and 
not  wanting  Money,  flood  for  his  Price. 
W  hilfl  they  were  driving  their  Bargain  at  a 
Tavern  near  the  Exchange)  Alcander  s  IVlan 
brought  his  Matter  a  Letter  from  the  W eft- 
ladies,  that  inform’d  him  of  a  much  greater 
Quantity  of  Sugars  coming  for  England  than 
w&s  expelled.  Alcander  now  wifh  cl  tor  no¬ 
thing  more  than  to  fell  at  Decio  s  Pi  ice,  be¬ 
fore  the  News  was  publick  5  but  being  a  cun¬ 
ning  Fox,  that  he  might  not  feem  too  pre¬ 
cipitant,  nor  yet  lofe  his  Cuitomer,  he  chops 
the  Difcourfe  they  were  upon,  and  putting 
on  a  Jovial  Humour,  commends  the  Agree- 
ablenefs  of  the  W eather,  from  whence  fall¬ 
ing  upon  the  Delight  he  took  in  his  Gardens, 
invites  cDccio  to  go  along  with  him  to  his  1 
Country  Houle,  ‘  that  was^ot  above  Twelve 
Miles  from  London .  It  was  in  the  Month  01. 
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May,  and  as  it  happen’d  upon  a  Saturday  in 
the  Afternoon :  Decio ,  who  was  a  iingle  Man, 
and  would  have  no  Bufmefs  in  Town  before 
Tuefday,  accepts  of  the  other’s  Civility,  and 
away  they  go  in  Alcander' s  Coach.  '  Decib 
was  fplendidly  entertain’d  that  Night  and 
the  Day  following;  the  Monday  Morning, 
to  get  himfelf  an  Appetite,  he  goes  to  take 
the  Air  upon  a  Pad  of  Alcander’ s,  and  com¬ 
ing  back  meets  with  a  Gentleman  of  his  Ac¬ 
quaintance,  who  tells  him  News  was  come 
the  Night  before  that  the  Barbadoes  Fleet 
was  deltroy’d  by  a  Storm,  and  adds,  that 
before  he  came  out  it  had  been  confirm’d 
at  Lloyd's  Coffee  Houfe,  where  it  was 
thought  Sugars  u70uld  rife  ay  per  Cent,  by 
Change  time.  Oecio  returns  to  his  Friend, 
and  immediately  refumes  the  Difcourfe  they 
had  broke  off  at  the  Tavern;  Alcander,  who 
thinking  himfelf  lure  of  his  Chap,  did  not 
defign  to  have  moved  it  till  after  Dinner, 
was  very  glad  to  fee  himfelf  fo  happily 
prevented  ;  but  how  defirous  foever  he  was 
to  fell,  the  other  was  yet  more  eager  to 
buy;  yet  both  of  them  afraid  of  one  ano¬ 
ther,  for  a  confiderable  time  counterfeited 
all  the  Indifference  imaginable  ;  ’till  at  laft 
Decio  fired  with  what  he  had  heard,  thought 
Delays  might  prove  dangerous,  and  throw¬ 
ing  a  Guinea  upon  the  Table,  Itruck  the 
Bargain  at  Alcander's  Price.  The  next  Day 
they  went  to  London ;  the  News  prov’d 

E  z  true. 
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true,  and  Decio  got  Five  Hundred  Pounds 
by  his  Sugars.  Alcander ,  whilft  he  had 
iirove  to  over-reach  the  other,  was  paid  in 
his  own  Coin :  yet  all  this  is  called  fair  dea¬ 
ling  ;  but  I  am  fure  neither  of  them  would 
have  defired  to  be  done  by,  as  they  did  to 
each  other. 


(C.)  The  Soldiers  that  were  forc'd  to  fights 
If  they  furviv  d,  got  Honour  byt. 

Tage  6.  Line  u. 


SO  unaccountable  is  the  Defire  to  be 
thought  well  of  in  Men,  that  tho’  they 
are  dragg’d  into  the  War  againlt  their  Will, 
and  fome  of  them  for  their  Crimes,  and  are 
compell’d  to  light  with  Threats,  and  often 
Blows,  yet  they  would  be  efteem’d  for  what 
they  would  have  avoided,  if  it  had  been  in 
their  Power  :  Whereas  if  Reafon  in  Man  was 
of  equal  weight  with  his  Pride,  he  could  ne¬ 
ver  be  pleas’d  with  Praifes,  which  he  is  con- 
fcious  he  don’t  deferve. 

By  Honour,  in  its  proper  and  genuine 
Signification,  we  mean  nothing  elfe  but  the 
good  Opinion  of  others,  which  is  counted 
more  or  lefs  Subftantial,  the  more  or  lefs 
Noife  or  Bultle  there  is  made  about  the  de- 
monftration  of  it ;  and  when  we  fay  the  So¬ 
vereign 
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vereign  is  the  Fountain  of  Honour,  it  fignities 
that  he  has  the  Power,  by  Titles  or  Ceremonies, 
or  both  together,  to  ftamp  a  Mark  upon  whom 
he  pleafes,  that  fliall  be  as  current  as  his  Coin,  and 
procure  the  Owner  the  good  Opinion  of  every 
Body,  whether  he  deferves  it  or  not. 

The  Reverfe  of  Honour  is  Diihonour,  or 
Ignominy,  which  confdts  in  the  bad  Opinion 
and  Contempt  of  others ;  and  as  the  Hr  ft  is 
counted  a  Reward  for  good  Actions,  fo  this 
is  efteem’d  a  Punilhment  for  bad  ones ;  and 


i 


I 


the  more  or  lefs  publick  or  heinous  the  man¬ 
ner  is  in  which  this  Contempt  of  others  is 
fhewn,  the  more  or  lefs  the  Perfon  fo  fuller¬ 
ing  is  degraded  by  it.  This  Ignominy  is  like- 
wife  called  Shame,  from  the  efifeft  it  produ¬ 
ces  ;  for  tho’  the  Good  and  Evil  of  Honour 
and  Diihonour  are  imaginary,  yet  there  is  a 
Reality  in  Shame,  as  it  fignifies  a  Paffion 
that  has  its  proper  Symptoms,  over-rules  our 
Reafon,  and  requires  as  much  Labour  and 
Self-denial  to  be  iubdued,  as  any  of  the  reft; 
and  fince  the  molt  important  A'dions  of  Life 
often  are  regulated  according  to  the  Influence 
this  Paffion  has  upon  us,  a  thorough  Under- 
ftanding  of  it  muft  help  to  illuftrate  the  Noti¬ 
ons  the  World  has  of  Honour  and  Ignominy. 
I  fliall  therefore  defcribe  it  at  large. 

Firft,  to  define  the  Paffion  of  Shame,  I 
think  it  may  be  call’d  a  Jorrowful  Reflection 
on  our  own  ‘Vnworthinefs,  proceeding  from 
an  Apprehenfion  that  others  either  do ,  or 

E  3  might. 
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might ,  if  they  knew  all ,  defervedly  defpife 
us.  The  only  Objection  of  weight  that  can 
be  rais’d  againlt  this  Definition  is,  that  in¬ 
nocent  Virgins  are  often  afham’d,  and  blufli 
when  they  are  guilty  of  no  Crime,  and  can 
give  no  manner  of  Reafon  for  this  Frailty : 
And  that  Men  are  often  afham’d  for  others, 
for,  or  with  whom,  they  have  neither  Friend- 
ihip  or  Affinity,  and  confequently  that  there 
may  be  a  thoufan'd  Inftances  of  Shame  gi¬ 
ven,  to  ivhich  the  Words  of  the  Definition 
are  not  applicable.  To  anfvver  this,  I  would 
have  it  firfl  confider’d,  that  the  Modefly  of 
Women  is  the  Refult  of  Cuflom  and  iiidu- 
cation,  by  which  all  unfafhionable  Denudati¬ 
ons  and  filthy  Expreffions  are  render’d  fright¬ 
ful  and  abominable  to  them,  and  that  not- 
withftanding  this,  the  molt  Virtuous  Young 
Woman  alive  will  often,  in  fpite  of  her 
Teeth,  have  Thoughts  and  confus’d  Ideas  of 
Things  arife  in  her  Imagination,  which  fire 
would  not  reveal  to  fome  People  for  a 
Thoufand  Worlds.  Then,  I  fay,  that  when 
obfeene  Words  are  fpoken  in  the  prefence 
of  an  unexperienc’d  Virgin,  fhe  is  afraid  that 
fome  Body  will  reckon  her  to  underftand 
what  they  mean,  and  confequently  that  Ihe 
underltands  this,  and  that,  and  feveral  things 
which  fire  defires  to  be  thought  ignorant  of 
The  reileciing  on  this,  and  that  Thoughts  are 
forming  to  her  Difadvantage,  brings  upon  her 
that  Paiiion  which  we  call  Shame  ;  and  what¬ 
ever 
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ever  can  fling  her,  tho’  never  fo  remote  from 
Lwtefs,  upon  that  Set  of  Thoughts  1  hin- 
ted  and.  which  the  thinks  Criminal,  will  have 
the’fame  Effeft,  especially  before  Men,  as  long 
as  her  Modefty  lafts. 

To  try  the  Truth  of  this,  let  them  talk  as 
much  Bawdy  as  they  pleafe  in  the  Room  next 
to  the  fame  Virtuous  Young  Woman,  where 
lhe  is  lure  that  lire  is  undifcover’d,  and  lhe 
will  hear,  if  not  hearken  to  it  without  blufliing 
at  all,  becaufe  then  lhe  looks  upon  her  fell  as 
no  Party  concern’d;  and  if  the  Difcourle 
ihould  itain  her  Cheeks  with  red,  whatever 
her  Innocence  may  imagin,  it  is  ceitain  that 
what  occafions  her  Colour  is  a  PalTion  not 
half  fo  mortifying  as  that  of  Shame;  but  if  in 
the  fame  Place  lhe  hears  fomething  faid  of  her 
felf  that  mult  tend  to  her  Difgrace,  or  any 
thing  is  named,  of  which  Hie  is  fecretly  Guilty, 
then  ’tis  Ten  to  One  but  Ihe’ll  be  afhamed  and 
blulh,  tho’ no  Body  fees  her;  becaufe  lhe  has 
room  to  fear,  that  lhe  is,  or,  if  all  was  know  n> 

Ihould  be  thought  of  Contemptibly. 

That  we  are  often  alham’d,  and  blulh  tor 
others,  which  was  the  fecond  part  ot  the  Ob? 
jeftion,  is  nothing  elfe  but  that  fometimes  we 
make  the  Cafe  of  others  too  nearly  our  own; 
fo  People  Ihriek  out  wThen  they  lee  otheis  m 
danger:  Whilll  we  are  reflecting  with  too 
much  earnell  on  the  effect  which  inch  a  .name- 
able  Action,  if  it  was  ours,  would  produce  m 
us,  the  Spirits,  and  confequently  the  Blood,  are 

E  4  infeniibly 
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infenfibly  moved  after  the  fame  manner  sc 
if  the  Adion  was  our  own,  and  fo  the  fame 
Symptoms  muft  appear. 

The  Shame  that  raw,  ignorant,  and  ill  bred 
People,  tho  feemingly  without  a  Caufe,  difco- 
\ci  befoie  their  Betters,  is  always  accompani¬ 
es  ,  •  A  Proceeds  from  a  Confcioufnefs 
of  theiiWeaknefs and  Inabilities;  and  the  mod 
modeftMan,  how  Virtuous,  Knowing  and 
Accomphfli’d  foever  he  might  be,  was  never 
vet  afliam’d  without  fome  Guilt  or  Diffidence. 
Such  as  out  of  Rufficity,  and  want  of  Edu¬ 
cation  are  unreasonably  fubjed  to,  and  at  e 
very  turn  overcome  by  this  Paffion,  we  call 
oafhful ;  and  tnofe  who  out  of  difrefped  to 
other  s,  and  a  faiie  Opinion  o;  their  own  Suf- 
ncieny,  have  learn  d  not  to  be  affected  with 
it,  when  they  fhould  be,  are  call’d  Impudent 
or  Shamelefs.  What  ftrange  Contradidions 
Man  is  made  of!  The  Reverfe  of  Shame  is 
-  -tide,  (Jee  Remark  M.J  yet  no  Body  can  be 
touch’d  with  the  firft,  that  never  felt  any 
tnmg  of  the  latter  ;  for  that  we  have  fuch  an 
extraordinary  Concern  in  what  others  think 
of  us,  can  proceed  from  nothing  but  the  vaft 
Effeem  we  have  for  our  felves 

^  ihat  thefe  two  Paffions,  in  which  the  Seeds 
of  moil  Virtues  are  contained,  are  Realities  in 
our  rrarne,  and  not  imaginary  Qualities,  is  de- 
mondrable  from  the  plain  and  different  Effeds, 
that  m  fpite  of  our  Reafon  are  produced  in  us 
as  loon  as  we  are  afieded  with  either. 


When 
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When  a  Man  is  overwhelm’d  with  Shame, 
he  obferves  a  finking  of  the  Spirits ;  the  Heart 
feels  cold  and  condenfed,  and  the  Blood 
flies  from  it  to  the  Circumference  of  the  Bo¬ 
dy  ;  the  Face  glows,  the  Neck  and  Part  of 
the  Breaft  partake  of  the  Fire  :  He  is  heavy 
as  Lead ;  the  Head  is  hung  down,  and  the 
Eyes  through  a  Mill  of  Confufion  are  fix’d 
on  the  Ground  :  No  Injuries  can  move  him  ; 
he  is  weary  of  his  Being,  and  heartily  willies 
he  could  make  himfelf  invifible  :  But  when, 
gratifying  his  Vanity,  he  exults  in  his  Pride, 
he  difcovers  quite  contrary  Symptoms;  His 
Spirits  fwell  and  fan  the  Arterial  Blood;  a 
more  than  ordinary  Warmth  ftrengthens  and 
dilates  the  Heart ;  the  Extremities  are  cool; 
he  feels- light  to  himfelf,  and  imagines  he 
could  tread  on  Air ;  his  Head  is  held  up,  his 
Eyes  roll’d  about  with  Sprightlinefs ;  he  rejoi¬ 
ces  at  his  Being,  is  prone  to  Anger,  and  would 
be  glad  that  all  the  W  orld  could  take  Notice 
of  him. 

It  is  incredible  how  necelfary  an  Ingredient 
Shame  is  to  make  us  fociable ;  it  is  a  Frailty 
in  our  Nature ;  all  the  World,  whenever  it 
affects  them,  fubmit  to  it  with  Regret,  and 
would  prevent  it  if  they  could;  yet  the 
Happinefs  of  Converfation  depends  upon  it, 
and  no  Society  could  be  polifli’d,  if  the  Ge¬ 
nerality  of  Mankind  were  not  fubject  to  it. 
As  therefore  the  Senfe  of  Shame  is  trouble- 
fome,  and  all  Creatures  are  ever  labouring  for 

their 
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their  own  Defence,  it  is  probable,  that  Man 
ftriving  to  avoid  this  Uneafinefs  would  in  a 
great  meafure  conquer  his  Shame  by  that  he 
was  grown  up ;  but  this  would  be  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  the  Society,  and  therefore  from  his  In¬ 
fancy  throughout  his  Education,  we  endea¬ 
vour  to  increafe  inftead  of  leffening  or  de- 
llroying  this  Senfe  of  Shame ;  and  the  only 
Remedy  prefcrib’d,  is  a  ftrift  Obfervance  of 
cei  tain  Rules  to  avoid  thofe  Things  that 
might  bring  this-  troublefome  Senfe  of  Shame 
upon  him.  But  as  to  rid  or  cure  him  of  it, 
the  Politician  would  fooner  take  away  his  Life. 

The  Rules  I  fpeak  of  conlift  in  a  dextrous 
Management  of  our  felves,  a  Biffing  of  our 
Appetites,  and  hiding  the  real  Sentiments  of 
our  Hearts  before  others.  Thofe  who  are 
not  intruded  in  thefe  Rules  long  before 
they  come  to  Years  of  Maturity,  feldom 
make  any  Progrefs  in  them  afterwards.  To 
acquire  and  bring  to  Perfection  the  Accom- 
plifhment  I  hint  at,  nothing  is  more  affiffing 
than  Pride  and  good  Senfe.  The  Greedi- 
nefs  we  have  after  the  Efleem  of  others,  and 
the  Raptures  we  enjoy  in  the  Thoughts  of 
being  liked,  and  perhaps  admired,  are  Equi¬ 
valents  that  over-pay  the  Conqueft  of  the 
ftrongeft  Paffions,  and  confequently  keep  us 
at  a  great  Diftance  from  all  fuch  Words  or 
Aftions  that  can  bring  Shame  upon  us.  The 
Paffions  we  chiefly  ought  to  *hide  for  the 
Happinefs  and  Embelifhment  of  the  Society 

P.  are 
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are  Luft,  Pride,  and  Selfifhnefs ;  therefore 
the  Word  Modefty  has  three  different  Ac¬ 
ceptations,  that  vary  with  the  Pailions  it  con- 

CCclls 

As  to  the  firft,  I  mean  that  Branch  of  Mo- 
deily,  that  has  a  general  Pretenfion  to  Chafti- 
ty  for  its  Object,  it  conftfts  in  a  fincere  and 
painful  Endeavour,  with  all  our  Faculties  to 
llifle  and  conceal  before  others  that  Inclinati¬ 
on  which  Nature  has  given  us  to  propagate 
our  Species.  The  Leffons  of  it,  like  thofe 
of  Grammar ,  are  taught  us  long  before  we 
have  occafion  for,  or  underhand  the  Ufeful- 
nefs  of  them  \  for  tnis  Reafon  Child:  en  often 
are  alhamed,  and  blulh  out  of  M oddly,  be¬ 
fore  the  Impulfe  of  Nature  I  hint  at  makes 
any  Impreffion  upon  them.  A  Girl  who  is 
modeftly  educated,  may,  before  hie  is  two 
Years  old,  begin  to  obierve  how  careful  the 
Women,  ihe  converfes  with,  are  of  covering 
themfelves  before  Men ;  and  the  fame  Cauti¬ 
on  being  inculcated  to  her  by  Precept,  as 
well  as  Example,  it  is  very  probable  that  at 
Six  {lie’ll  be  alhamed  of  {hewing  her  Leg, 
without  knowing  any  Reafon  why  fuch  an 
A  a  is  blameable,  or  what  the  Tendency  of 
it  is. 

To  be  modeft,  we  ought  in  the  firft  place 
to  avoid  all  unfalhionable  Denudations:  A 
Woman  is  not  to  be  found  fault  with  for  go¬ 
ing  with  her  Neck  bare,  if  the  Cuftom  of  the 
Country  allows  of  it ;  and  when  the  Mode 

orders 
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orders  the  Stays  to  be  cut  very  low,  a  bloom¬ 
ing  Virgin  may,  without  Fear  of  rational 
Cenfure,  Ihew  all  the  World ; 

How  firm  her  pouting  Breafts ,  that  white 
as  Snow 

On  th'  ample  Chefi  at  mighty  difiance  grow. 

But  to  fuffer  her  Ancle  to  be  feen,  where  it 
is  the  Falhion  for  Women  to  hide  their  very 
Feet,  is  a  Breach  of  Modefty,  and  lire  is  im¬ 
pudent,  who  lliews  half  her  Face  in  a  Coun¬ 
try  where  Decency  bids  her  to  be  veil’d.  In 
the  fecond,  our  Language  mull  be  chafte, 
and  not  only  free,  but  remote  from  Obfceni- 
ties,  that  is,  whatever  belongs  to  the  Multi¬ 
plication  of  our  Species  is  not  to  be  fpoke  of, 
and  the  leaft  W ord  or  Exprellion,  that  tho’ 
at  a  great  Diftance  has  any  relation  to  that 
Performance,  ought  never  to  come  from  our 
Lips.  Thirdly,  all  Pollures  and  Motions 
that  can  any  ways  fully  the  Imagination,  that 
is,  put  us  in  mind  of  what  I  have  call’d  Ob- 
icenities,  are  to  be  forbore  with  great  Caution. 

A  young  Woman  moreover,  that  would 
be  thought  well-bred,  ought  to  be  circum-  , 
Ipeft  before  Men  in  all  her  Behaviour,  and 
never  known  to  receive  from,  much  lefs  to 
beftow  Favours  upon  them,  unlefs  the  great 
Age  of  the  Man,  near  Confanguinity,  or  a 
vaft  Superiority  on  either  Side  plead  her  Ex- 
eufe.  A  young  Lady  of  refin’d  Education 
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keeps  a  ftrift  Guard  over  her  Looks,  as  well 
as  Actions,  and  in  her  Eyes  we  may  read  aCon- 
fcioufnefs  that  Ihe  has  a  Treafure  about  her, 
not  out  of  Danger  of  being  loft,  and  which 
yet  Ihe  is  refolv’d  not  to  part  with  at  any 
Terms.  Thoufand  Satyrs  have  been  made  a- 
gainft  Prudes,  and  as  many  Encomiums  to 
extol  the  carelefs  Graces,  and  negligent  Air 
of  virtuous  Beauty.  But  the  wifer  fort  of  Man¬ 
kind  are  well  allured,  that  the  free  and  open 
Countenance  of  the  Smiling  Fair,ismore  invit¬ 
ing,  and  yields  greater  Hopes  to  theSeducer,than 
the  ever-watchful  Look  of  a  forbidding  Eye. 

This  ftridt  Refervednefs  is  to  be  comply’d 
with  by  all  young  Women,  efpecially  Virgins, 
if  they  value  the  Efteem  of  the  Polite  and 
knowing  W orld ;  Men  may  take  greater  Li¬ 
berty,  becaufe  in  them  the  Appetite  is  more 
violent  and  ungovernable.  Had  equal  Harfh- 
nefs  of  Dilcipline  been  impofed  upon  both, 
neither  of  them  could  have  made  the  firft 
Advances,  and  Propagation  muft  have  flood 
ftill  among  all  the  Falhionable  People:  which 
being  far  from  the  Politician’s  Aim,  it  was  ad- 
vifable  to  eafe  and  indulge  the  Sex  that  Of¬ 
fer’d  moft  by  the  Severity,  and  make  the 
Rules  abate  of  their  Rigour,  where  the  Pafll- 
on  was  the  ftrongeft,  and  the  Burthen  of  a 
ftri<ft  Reftraint  would  have  been  the  moft  in¬ 
tolerable. 

For  this  Reafon,  the  Man  is  allow’d  openly 
to  proiefs  the  Veneration  and  great  Efteem 
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he  has  for  W omen,  and  fhew  greater  Satif- 
fa&ion,  more  Mirth  and  Gaiety  in  their  Com¬ 
pany,  than  he  is  ufed  to  do  out  of  it.  He 
may  not  only  be  complaifant  and  ferviceable 
to  them  on  all  Occafions,  but  it  is  reckon’d 
his  Duty  to  proted  and  defend  them.  He  may 
praife  the  good  Qualities  they  are  podefs’d  of, 
and  extol  their  Merit  with  as  many  Exagge¬ 
rations  as  his  Invention  will  let  him,  and  are 
confident  with  good  Senfe.  He  may  talk  of 
Love,  he  may  ligh  and  complain  of  the  Ri¬ 
gours  of  the  Fair,  and  what  his  Tongue  mud 
not  utter  he  has  the  Privilege  to  fpeak  with 
his  Eyes,  and  in  that  Language  to  fay  what 
he  pleafes ;  fo  it  be  done  with  Decency,  and 
diort  abrupted  Glances :  But  too  clofely  to 
purfue  a  Woman,  and  faden  upon  her  with 
one’s  Eyes,  is  counted  very  unmannerly; 
the  Reafon  is  plain,  it  makes  her  uneafy, 
and,  if  die  be  not  diffidently  fortify ’d  by 
Art  and  Diffimulation,  often  throws  her  into 
vifible  Diforders.  As  the  Eyes  are  the  Win¬ 
dows  of  the  Soul,  fo  this  daring  Impudence 
flings  a  raw,  unexperienc’d  W  oman  into  pa- 
nick  Fears,  that  lire  may  be  feen  through; 
and  that  the  Man  will  difcover,  or  has  al¬ 
ready  betray’d,  what  pafles  within  her:  it 
keeps  her  on  a  perpetual  Rack,  that  com¬ 
mands  her  to  reveal  her  fecret  Willies,  and 
feems  defign’d  to  extort  from  her  the  grand 
Truth,  which  Modedy  bids  her  with  all  her 
Faculties  to  deny. 


The 
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The  Multitude  will  hardly  believe  the  ex- 
cefiiVe  Force  of  Education,  and  in  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  Modefty  between  Men  and  W omen 
afcribe  that  to  Nature,  which  is  altogether  ow¬ 
ing  to  early  Inllruftion :  Mifs  is  fcarce  three 
Y ears  old,  but  lhe’s  fpoke  to  every  Day  to 
hide  her  Leg,  and  rebuk’d  in  good  Earned: 
if  Hie  lliews  it ;  whilll  Little  Majier  at  the 
fame  Age  is  bid  to  take  up  his  Coats,  and  pifs 
like  a  Man.  It  is  Shame  and  Education  that 
contain  the  Seeds  of  all  Politenefs,  and  he  that 
has  neither,  and  offers  to  fpeak  the  Truth  of 
his  Heart,  and  what  he  feels  within,  is  the 
molt  contemptible  Creature  upon  Earth,  tho’ 
he  committed  no  other  Fault.  If  a  Man  Ihould 
tell  a  W  oman,  that  he  could  like  no  body  fo 
well  to  propagate  his  Species  upon,  as  her  felf, 
and  that  he  found  a  violent  Defire  that  Mo¬ 
ment  to  go  about  it,  and  accordingly  offer’d 
to  lay  hold  of  her  for  that  purpofe ;  the  Con- 
fequence  would  be,  that  he  would  be  call’d  a 
Brute,  the  Woman  would  run  away,  and  him- 
felf  never  be  admitted  in  any  civil  Company. 
There  is  no  body  that  has  any  Senfe  of  Shame, 
but  would  conquer  the  llrongeft  Paffion  ra¬ 
ther  than  be  fo  ferv’d.  But  a  Man  need  not 
conquer  his  Paffions,  it  is  fufficient  that  he 
conceals  them.  Virtue  bids  us  fubdue,  but 
good  Breeding  only  requires  we  Ihould  hide 
our  Appetites.  A  falhionable  Gentleman 
may  have  as  violent  an  Inclination  to  a 
Woman  as  the  brutiih  Fellow;  but  then  he 
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behaves  himfelf  quite  otherwife ;  he  firft  ad- 
drelfes  the  Lady’s  Father,  and  demonftrates 
his  Ability  fplendidly  to  maintain  his  Daugh¬ 
ter;  upon  this  he  is  admitted  into  her  Com¬ 
pany,  where,  by  Flattery,  Submiffion,  Pre- 
lents,  and  Alfiduity,  he  endeavours  to  pro¬ 
cure  her  Liking  to  his  Perfon,  which  if  he 
can  compafs,  the  Lady  in  a  little  while  religns 
her  felf  to  him  before  W  itneffes  in  a  molt  fo- 
lemn  manner;  at  Night  they  go  to  Bed  toge¬ 
ther,  where  the  molt  referv’d  Virgin  very 
tamely  fuffers  him  to  do  what  he  pleafes,  and 
the  uplhot  is,  that  he  obtains  what  he  wanted 
without  having  ever  ask’d  for  it. 

The  next  Day  they  receive  Vifits,  and  no 
body  laughs  at  them,  or  fpeaks  a  Word  of 
what  they  have  been  doing.  As  to  the  young 
Couple  themfelves,  they  take  no  more  Notice 
of  one  another,  I  {peak  of  well-bred  People, 
than  they  did  the  Day  before ;  they  eat  and 
drink,  divert  themfelves  as  ufually,  and  having 
done  nothing  to  be  alham’d  of,  are  look’d  up¬ 
on  as,  what  in  reality  they  may  be,  the  molt 
model!  People  upon  Earth.  What  I  mean 
by  this,  is  to  demonftrate,  that  by  being  well 
bred,  we  fuffer  no  Abridgment  in  our  fenfual 
Pleasures,  but  only  labour  for  our  mutual  Hap- 
pinefs,  and  affift  each  other  in  the  luxurious 
Enjoyment  of  all  worldly  Comforts.  The  line 
Gentleman  I  fpoke  of,  need  not  pradtife  any 
greater  Self-Denial  than  the  Savage,  and 
'the  latter  aded  more  according  to  the  Laws 
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of  Nature  and  Sincerity  than  the  firft.  The 
Man  that  gratifies  his  Appetites  after  the  man¬ 
ner  the  Cuftom  of  the  Country  allows  of,  has 
no  Cenfure  to  fear.  If  he  is  hotter  than  Goats 
or  Bulls,  as  foon  as  the  Ceremony  is  over  let 
him  fate  and  fatigue  himfelf  with  joy  and  Ec- 
Itafies  of  Pleafure,  raife  and  indulge  his  Appe¬ 
tites  by  turns  as  extravagantly  as  his  Strength 
and  Manhood  will  give  him  leave,  he  may 
with  fafety  laugh  at  the  W  ife  Men  that  ffiould 
reprove  him :  all  the  W  omen  and  above  Nine 
in  Ten  of  the  Men  are  of  his  fide ;  nay  he  has 
the  Liberty  of  valuing  himfelf  upon  the  Fury 
of  his  unbridled  Paffion,  and  the  more  he 
wallows  in  Lull  and  drains  every  Faculty  to 
be  abandondly  voluptuous,  the  fooner  he  fliall 
have  the  Good  W  ill  and  gain  the  Affection  of 
the  Women,  not  the  Young,  Vain  and  Lafci- 
vious  only,  but  the  Prudent,  Grave  and  molt 
Sober  Matrons, 

Becaufe  Impudence  is  a  Vice,  it  does  not 
follow  that  Modefty  is  a  Virtue ;  it  is  built  up¬ 
on  Shame,  a  Paffion  in  our  Nature,  and  may 
be  either  Good  or  Bad  according  to  the  Acti¬ 
ons  perform  d  from  that  Motive.  Shame  may 
hinder  a  Proftitute  from  yielding  to  a  Man 
before  Company,  and  the  fame  Shame  may 
caufe  a  Baihful  good-natur’d  Creature,  that 
has  been  overcome  by  Frailty,  to  make  away 
with  her  Infant.  Paffions  may  do  Good  by 
chance,  but  there  can  be  no  merit  but  in  the 
eonqueft  of  them. 
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Was  there  Virtue  in  Modefty,  it  would  be 
of  the  fame  force  in  the  Dark  as  it  is  in  the 
Light,  which  it  is  not.  This  the  Men  of 
Pleafure  know  very  well,  who  never  trouble 
their  Heads  with  a  W Oman’s  V  irtue  fo  they 
can  but  conquer  her  Modelty ;  Seducers 
therefore  don’t  make  their  Attacks  at  Noon¬ 
day,  but  cut  their  Trenches  at  Night. 

Ilia  •verecundis  lux  eft  prtebenda  puellis , 

Qua  timidus  latebras  [per at  habere  pudor. 

People  of  Subftance  may  Sin  without  being 
expos’d  for  their  ftolen  Pleafure;  but  Ser¬ 
vants  and  the  Poorer  fort  of  W  omen  have 
feldom  an  Opportunity  of  concealing  a  Big 
Belly,  or  at  leaft  the  Confequences  of  it.  It 
is  poflible  that  an  unfortunate  Girl  of  good 
Parentage  may  be  left  deftitute,  and  know  no 
Shift  for  a  Livelihood  than  to  become  a  Nur- 
fery,  or  a  Chambermaid :  She  may  be  Diligent, 
Faithful  and  Obliging,  have  abundance  of  Mo¬ 
defty,  and  if  you  will,  be  Religious :  She  may 
refill  Temptations,  and  preferve  her  Chaftity 
for  Years  together,  and  yet  at  laft  meet  with 
an  unhappy  Moment  in  which  Ihe  gives  up 
her  Honour  to  a  Powerful  Deceiver,  who 
afterwards  neglecis  her.  If  Ihe  proves  with 
Child,  her  Sorrows  are  unfpeakable,  and  Ihe 
can’t  be  reconcil’d  with  the  W retchednefs  of 
her  Condition;  the  fear  of  Shame  attacks  her 
ib  lively,  that  every  Thought  diftrads  her. 
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All  the  Family  Hie  lives  in  have  a  great  opini¬ 
on  of  her  Virtue, and  her  Lift  Miftrefs  took  her 
for  a  Saint.  How  will  her  Enemies,  that  envi¬ 
ed  her  Character,  rejoycef  how  will  her  Rela¬ 
tions  deteft  her !  The  more  model!:  Ihe  is  now, 
and  the  more  violently  the  dread  of  coming 
to  Shame  hurries  her  away,  the  more  W  ick- 
ed  and  more  Cruel  her  Refolutions  will  be, 
either  againft  her  felf  or  what  lire  bears. 

It  is  commonly  imagined,  that  Ihe  who  can 
deftroy  her  Child,  her  own  Flelh  and  Blood, 
muft  have  a  valt  llock  of  Barbarity,  and  be 
a  Savage  Monfter,  different  from  other  Wo¬ 
men  ;  but  this  is  likewife  a  miftake,  which  we 
commit  for  want  of  underftandmg  Nature  and 
the  force  of  Pallions.  The  fame  Woman  . 
I  that  Murders  her  Baftard  in  the  moll  execra¬ 
ble  manner,  if  Die  is  Married  afterwards,  may 
|  take  care  of,  cherilh  and  feel  all  the  tendernels 
for  her  Infant  that  the  fondeft  Mother  can  be 
capable  of.  All  Mothers  naturally  love  their 
•  Children:  but  as  this  is  a  Pailion,  and  ail 
:  Pallions  center  in  Self-Love,  lb  it  may  be 
fubdued  by  any  Superior  Paffion,  to  booth 
that  fame  Sell-Love,  which  if  nothing  had 
interven’d,  would  have  bid  her  fondle  her 
;  Offspring.  Common  Whores,  whom  all  the 
|  World  knows  to  be  fuch,  hardly  ever  de- 
.  Itroy  their  Children ;  nay  even  thofe  who  af- 
iift  in  Robberies  and  Murders  feldom  are 
guilty  ol  this  Crime;  not  becaufe  they  are  lefs 
Cruel  or  more  Virtuous,  but  becaufe  they 
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have  loft  their  Modefty  to  a  greater  degree, 
and  the  fear  of  Shame  makes  hardly  any  im- 
preflion  upon  them. 

Our  Love  to  what  never  was  within  the 
reach  of  our  Senfes  is  but  poor  and  inconfide- 
rable,  and  therefore  W  omen  have  no  Natural 
Love  to  what  they  bear ;  their  Affeftion begins 
after  the  Birth :  what  they  feel  before  is  the 
refult  of  Reafon,  Education,  and  the  Thoughts 
of  Duty.  Even  when  Children  firft  are  Born 
the  Mother’s  Love  is  but  weak,  and  encreafes 
with  the  fenfibility  of  the  Child,  and  grows  up 
to  a  prodigious  height,  when  by  fignsit  begins 
to  exprefs  his  Sorrows  and  Joys,  makes  his 
wants  known,  and  difcovers  his  Love  to  no¬ 
velty  and  the  multiplicity  of  his  Defires.What 
Labours  and  Hazards  have  not  W omen  un¬ 
dergone  to  maintain  and  fave  their  Children, 
what  force  and  fortitude  beyond  their  Sex  have 
they  not  fliewn  in  their  Behalf!  but  the  vileft 
W  omen  have  exerted  themfelves  on  this  head 
as  violently  as  the  belt.  All  are  prompted  to 
it  by  a  natural  Drift  and  Inclination,  without 
any  Confideration  of  the  Injury  or  Benefit  the 
Society  receives  from  it.  There  is  no  Merit 
in  pleafing  our  felves,  and  the  very  Offspring 
is  often  irreparably  ruin’d  by  the  exceflive 
Fondnefs  of  Parents :  for  tho’  Infants  for  two 
or  three  Years  may  be  the  better  for  this  in¬ 
dulging  Care  of  Mothers,  yet  afterwards,  if 
not  moderated,  it  may  totally  Spoil  them, 
and  many  it  has  brought  to  the  Gallows. 
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If  the  Reader  thinks  I  have  been  too  tedi¬ 
ous  on  that  Branch  of  Modetty,  by  the  help  of 
which  we  endeavour  to  appear  Chafte,  1 
fhall  make  him  amends  in  the  Brevity  with 
which  I  defign  to  treat  of  the  remaining 
part,  by  which  we  would  make  others  be¬ 
lieve;  that  the  Efteem  we  have  for  them 
exceeds  the  Value  we  have  for  our  felves, 
and  that  we  have  no  difregard  fo  great  to 
any  Intereft  as  we  have  to  our  own.  This 
laudible  quality  is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Manners  and  Good  Breeding,  and 
confifts  in  a  Faihionable  Habit,  acquir’d  by 
Precept  and  Example,  of  flattering  the  Pride 
and  Selfifhnefs  of  others,  and  concealing  our 
own  with  Judgment  and  Dexterity.  This  mult 
be  only  underftood  of  our  Commerce  with 
our  Equals  and  Superiors,  and  whilft  we 
are  in  Peace  and  Amity  with  them;  for 
our  Complaifancy  mull  never  interfere  with 
the  Rules  of  Honour,  nor  the  Homage  that 
is  due  to  us  from  Servants  and  others  that 
depend  upon  us. 

With  this  Caution,  I  believe,  that  the 
Definition  will  quadrate  with  every  thing 
that  can  be  alledg’d  as  a  piece  or  an 
example  of  either  Good  Breeding  or  Ill 
Manners  ;  and  it  will  be  very  difficult 
throughout  the  various  Accidents  of  Hu¬ 
man  Life  and  Converfation  to  find  out  an 
inftance  of  Modefty  or  Impudence  that  is  not 
comprehended  in,  and  illuflrated  j  by  it 
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all  Countries  and  in  all  Ages.  A  Man  that 
asks  conliderable  Favours  of  one  who  is  a 
Stranger  to  him,  without  confideration,  is 
call’d  Impudent,  becaufe  he  lliews  openly 
his  Selfiihnefs  without  having  any  regard  to 
the  Selfiihnefs  of  the  other.  We  may  fee 
in  it  likewife  the  Reafon  why  a  Man  ought 
to  fpeak  of  his  W  ife  and  Children,  and  e- 
verv  thing  that  is  dear  to  him,  as  fparingly  as  is 
poiiible,  and  hardly  ever  of  himfelf,  efpecial- 
ly  in  Commendation  of  them.  A  well-bred 
Man  may  be  deiirous,  and  even  greedy  af¬ 
ter  Praife  and  the  Elieem  of  others,  but  to 
be  prais’d  to  his  Face  offends  his  Modelly :  the 
reafon  is  this ;  all  Human  Creatures,  before 
they  are  vet  polilh’d,  receive  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  Pleafure  in  hearing  themfelves  prais’d : 
this  we  are  all  conlcious  of,  and  therefore 
when  we  fee  a  Man  openly  enjoy  and  fe aft 
on  this  Delight,  in  which  we  have  no  fhare, 
it  roufes  our  Selfiihnefs,  and  immediately  we 
begin  to  Envy  and  Hate  him.  For  this  rea¬ 
fon  the  well-bred  Man  conceals  his  Joy, 
and  utterly  denies  that  he  feels  any,  and  by 
this  means  confulting  and  foothing  our  Sel- 
fifhnefs,  he  averts  that  Envy  and  Hatred, 
which  otherwife  he  would  have  jultly  to 
fear.  When  from  our  Childhood  we  ob- 
ferve  how  thofe  are  ridicul’d  who  calmly 
can  hear  their  own  Praifes,  it  is  poffible  that 
we  may  fo  Itrenuoufly  endeavour  to  avoid 
that  Pkatfure,  that  in  tract  of  time  we  grow 
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uneafy  at  the  approach  of  it :  but  this  is  not 
following  the  Dictates  of  Nature,  but  warp¬ 
ing  her  by  Education  and  Cuitom ;  for  if  the 
generality  of  Mankind  took  no  delight  in  be¬ 
ing  prais’d,  there  could  be  no  Modefty  in  re¬ 
filling  to  hear  it. 

The  Man  of  Manners  picks  not  the  bell  but 
rather  takes  the  worlt  out  of  the  Dilli,  and 
gets  of  every  thing,  unlefs  it  be  forc’d  upon 
him,  always  the  molt  indifferent  Share.  By 
this  Civility  the  Bell  remains  for  others,  which 
being  a  Compliment  to  all  that  are  prefen  t, 
every  Body  is  pleas’d  with  it :  The  more  they 
love  themfelves  the  more  they  are  forc’d  to 
approve  of  his  Behaviour,  and  Gratitude  flap¬ 
ping  in,  they  are  oblig’d  almoft  whether  they 
will  or  not,  to  think  favourably  of  him.  Af¬ 
ter  this  manner  it  is  that  the  well-bred  Man 
inlinuates  himfelf  in  the  efteem  of  all  the  Com¬ 
panies  he  comes  in,  and  if  he  gets  nothing  elfe 
by  it,  the  Pleafure  he  receives  in  reflecting  on 
i  the  Applaufe  which  he  knows  is  fecretly  gi¬ 
ven  him,  is  to  a  Proud  Man  more  than  an  E- 
quivalent  for  his  former  Self-denial,  and  over¬ 
pays  to  Self-love  with  Interell,  the  lofs  it  fu- 
ftain’d  in  his  Complaifance  to  others. 

If  there  are  Seven  or  Eight  Apples  or  Peaches 
among  Six  People  of  Ceremony,  that  are  pret¬ 
ty  near  equal,  he  who  is  prevail’d  upon  tochufe 
firft,  will  take  that,  which,  if  there  be  any  con- 
i  fiderable  difference,  a  Child  would  know  to  be 
the  worlt :  this  he  does  to  inlinuate,  that  he 
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looks  upon  thofe  he  is  with  to  be  of  Supe¬ 
rior  Merit,  and  that  there  is  not  one  whom 
he  willies  not  better  to  than  he  does  to  him- 
felf.  ’Tis  Cuftorn  and  a  general  Practice  that 
makes  this  Modilh  Deceit  familiar  to  us,  with¬ 
out  being  Ihock’d  at  the  Abfurdity  ofit ;  for 
if  People  had  been  ufed  to  fpeak  from  the  Sin¬ 
cerity  of  their  Hearts,  and  aft  according  to 
the  natural  Sentiments  they  felt  within,  ’till 
they  were  Three  or  Four  and  Twenty,  it 
would  be  importable  for  them  to  artilt  at  this 
Comedy  of  Manners,  without  either  loud 
Laughter  or  Indignation ;  and  yet  it  is  certain, 
that  fuch  a  Behaviour  makes  us  more  tolerable 
to  one  another  than  we  could  be  otherwife.  ' 
It  is  very  Advantageous  to  the  Knowledge 
of  our  felves,  to  be  able  well  to  diftinguilh 
between  good  Qualities  and  Virtues.  The 
Bond  of  Society  exacts  from  every  Member  a 
certain  Regard  for  others,  which  the  Highefl: 
ds  not  exempt  from  in  the  prefence  of  the 
Meaneft  even  in  an  Empire :  but  when  we  are 
by  our  felves,  and  fo  far  remov’d  from  Com¬ 
pany  as  to  be  beyond  the  Reach  of  their  Sen¬ 
ses*  the  Words  Modefty  and  Impudence  lofe 
their  meaning;  a  Perfon  may  be  Wicked, but 
he  cannot  be  Immodeft  whillt  he  is  alone,  and 
no  Thought  can  be  Impudent  that  never 
was  communicated  to  another.  A  Man  of 
Exalted  Pride  may  fo  hide  it,  that  no 
Body  rtiall  be  able  to  difcover  that  he  has 
m  »  and  yet  receive  greater  Satisfaction 

from 
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from  that  Paffion  than  another,  who  indulges 
himfelf  in  the  Declaration  of  it  before  all  the 
World,  Good  Manners  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Virtue  or  Religion ;  inftead  of  extin- 
guiihing,  they  rather  inflame  the  Paflions. 
The  Man  of  Senfe  and  Education  never  ex¬ 
ults  more  in  his  Pride  than  when  he  hides  it 
with  the  greateft  dexterity  ;  and  in  feafting 
on  the  Applaufe  which  he  is  fure  all  good 
Judges  will  pay  to  his  Behaviour,  he  enjoys  a 
Pleafure  altogether  unknown  to  the  Short- 
fighted,  furly  Alderman,  that  Ihews  his  Haugh- 
tinefs  glaringly  in  his  Face,  pulls  off  his  Hat 
to  no  Body,  and  hardly  deigns  to  fpeak  to 
an  Inferior.  : 

A  Man  may  carefully  avoid  every  thing 
that  in  the  Eye  of  the  W  orld  is  efleem’d  to 
be  the  refult  of  Pride,  without  mortifying 
himfelf,  or  making  the  leaft  conqueft  of  his 
!  Paffion,  It  is  poilible  that  he  only  facrifices 
l  the  inlipid  outward  part  of  his  Pride,  which 
none  but  filly  Ignorant  People  take  delight  in, 
to  that  part  we  all  feel  within,  and  which  the 
Men  of  the  highefl  Spirit  and  moil  exalted  Ge- 
i  nius  feed  on  with  fo  much  ecflafy  in  filence.  The 
Pride  of  Great  and  Polite  Men  is  no  where 
more  confpicuous  than  in  the  Debates  about 
Ceremony  and  Precedency,  where  they  have 
an  Opportunity  of  giving  their  Vices  the  ap¬ 
pearance  ofVirtues,  and  can  make  the  World 
believe  that  it  is  their  Care,  their  Tendernefs 
for  the  Dignity  of  their  Office,  or  the  Ho¬ 
nour 
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nour  of  their  Matters,  what  is  the  refult  of 
their  own  perfonal  Pride  and  Vanity.  This 
is  moft  manifeft  in  all  Negotiations  of  Am- 
baffadors  and  Plenipotentiaries,  and  mutt  be 
known  by  all  that  obferve  what  is  tranfaded  at 
publick  Treaties,  and  it  will  ever  be  true,  that 
Men  of  the  bett  Tafle  have  no  Relilh  in  their 
Pride  as  long  as  any  Mortal  can  find  out  that 
they  are  Proud. 


(CD.)  For  there  was  not  a  Bee  but  would 
Get  more ,  I  wont  fay ,  than  he  Should-, 
But  than ,  &c. 


‘Page  7.  Line  ry. 


HE  vaft  Efteem  we  have  of  our  felves. 


and  the  fmall  Value  we  have  for  others, 
make  us  all  very  unfair  Judges  in  our  own 
Cafes.  Few  Men  can  be  perl'waded  that  they 
get  too  much  by  thofe  they  fell  to,  how  Ex¬ 
traordinary  foever  their  Gains  are,  when  at 
the  fame  time  there  is  hardly  a  Profit  fo  incon- 
fiderable,  but  they’ll  grudge  it  to  thofe  they 
buy  from ;  for  this  real'on  the  Smallnefs  of  the 
Seller’s  Advantage  being  the  greateft  perfwafive 
to  the  Buyer,  Tradefmen  are  generally  forc’d  to 
tell  Lyes  in  their  own  Defence,  and  invent  a 
thoufand  improbable  Stories,  rather  than  difco- 


ver 
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ver  what  they  really  get  by  their  Commodities. 
Some  Old  Standers  indeed  that  pretend  to 
more  Hone  fly,  (or  what  is  more  likely,  have 
more  Pride)  than  their  Neighbours,  are  ufed 
to  make  but  few  W ords  with  their  Cuftomers, 
and  refufe  to  fell  at  a  lower  price  than  what 
they  ask’d  at  firit.  But  thefe  are  commonly 
Cunning  Foxes  that  are  above  the  World,  and 
know  that  thofe  who  have  Mony,  get  often 
more  by  being  furly,  than  others  by  being  o- 
bliging.  The  Vulgar  imagine  they  can  find 
more  Sincerity  in  the  fower  Looks  of  a  grave 
old  Fellow,  than  there  appears  in  the  ful> 
miilive  Air  and  inviting  Complacency  of  a 
Young  Beginner.  But  this  is  a  grand  Miftake ; 
and  if  they  are  Mercers,  Drapers,  or  others, 
that  have  many  forts  of  the  fame  Commodi¬ 
ty,  you  may  loon  be  fatisfied;  look  upon 
their  Goods  and  you’ll  find  each  of  them 
have  their  private  Marks,  which  is  a  certain 
Sign  that  both  are  equally  careful  in  conceal* 
ing  the  prime  Coft  of  what  they  fell. 


\ 
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—  As  your  Gamefters  do , 

tho  at  fair  Tlay ,  ne  er  will  own 
Before  the  Lofers  what  they  ve  won , 

7.  Li^  i8« 


TH  is  being  a  general  Practice  which  no 
Body  can  be  ignorant  of  that  has  ever 
feen  any  Play,  there  rauft  be  fomething  in 
the  Make  of  Man  that  is  the  occafion  of  it : 
But  as  the  fearching  into  this  will  feem  very 
trifling  to  many,  I  defire  the  Reader  to  skip 
this  Remark,  unlefs  he  be  in  perfect  good 
Humour,  and. has  nothing  at  all  to  do. 

That  Gamefters  generally  endeavour  to 
conceal  their  Gains  before  the  Lofers,  feems 
to  me  to  proceed  from  a  mixture  of  Gra¬ 
titude,  Pity  and  Self-Prefervation.  All  Men 
are  naturally  grateful  whilft  they  receive  a 
Benefit,  and  what  they  fay  or  do,  whilft  it 
affects  and  feels  warm  about  them,  is  real, 
and  comes  from  the  Heart ;  but  when  that  is 
over,  the  returns  we  make  generally  proceed 
from  Virtue,  good  Manners,  Reafon,  and 
the  thoughts  of  Duty,  but  not  from  Grati¬ 
tude,  which  is  a  Motive  of  the  Inclination. 
If  we  conilder,  how  tyrannically  the  immo¬ 
derate  Love  we  bear  to  our  felves,  obliges 

us 
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us  to  efteem  every  body  that  with  or  with¬ 
out  defign  ads  in  our  favour,  and  how  often 
we  extend  our  Affedion  to  things  inanimate, 
when  we  imagine  them  to  contribute  to  our 
prefent  Advantage  :  If,  I  fay,  we  confider 
this,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  find  out  which 
way  our  being  pleafed  with  thofe  whofe 
Money  we  win  is  owing  to  a  Principle  of 
Gratitude.  The  next  Motive  is  our  Pity, 
which  proceeds  from  our  confcioufnefs  of 
the  Vexation  there  is  in  lofing ;  and  as  we 
love  the  Efteem  of  every  body,  we  are  a- 
fraid  of  forfeiting  theirs  by  being  the  caufe 
of  their  Lofs.  Laftly,  we  apprehend  their 
Envy,  and  fo  Self-Prefervation  makes  that 
we  ftrive  to  extenuate  firft  the  Obligation, 
then  the  Reafon  why  we  ought  to  Pity,  in 
hopes  that  we  fttall  have  lefs  of  their  Ill-will 
and  Envy.  When  the  Paftions  ihew  them- 
felves  in  their  full  Strength,  they  are  known 
by  every  body:  When  a  Man  in  Power  gives 
a  great  Place  to  one  that  did  him  a  final! 
kindnefs  in  his  Youth,  we  call  it  Gratitude  : 
When  a  Woman  howls  and  wrings  her  Elands 
at  the  lofs  of  her  Child,  the  prevalent  Paffion 
|  is  Grief ;  and  the  Uneafinels  we  feel  at  the 
fight  of  great  Misfortunes,  as  a  Man’s  hreak- 
j  ing  his  Legs  or  dafhing  his  Brains  out,  is 
every  where  call’d  Pity.  But  the  gentle 
ftroaks,  the  touches  of  the  Paftions,  are 
!  generally  over..  >k’d  or  miftaken. 

nn 
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To  prove  my  Affertion,  we  have  but  to  ob¬ 
serve  what  generally  paffes  between  the  Win¬ 
ner  and  the  Lofer.  The  firft  is  always  Com- 
plaifant,  and  if  the  other  will  but  keep  his 
Temper,  more  than  ordinarily  obliging  ;  he 
is  ever  ready  to  humor  the  Lofer ,  and 
willing  to  redify  his  Miftakes  with  Precauti¬ 
on,  and  the  Height  of  good  Manners.  The 
Lofer  is  uneafy,  Captious,  morofe,  and  per¬ 
haps  Swears  and  Storms ;  yet  as  long  as  he 
fays  or  does  nothing  defignedly  affronting, 
the  Winner  takes  all  in  good  part,  without 
offending,  difturbing,  or  contradicting  him. 
Lofer s,  lays  the  Proverb,  muf  have  leave  to 
rail:  AH  which  thews,  that  the  Lofer  is 
thought  in  the  Right  to  complain,  and  for 
that  very  Reafon  pity’d.  That  we  are  afraid 
of  the  Lofer  s  111  -  will  is  plain  from  our  be¬ 
ing  confcious  that  we  are  dilpleafed  with  thofe 
we  lofe  to,  and  Envy  we  always  dread  when 
we  think  our  felves  happier  than  others :  From 
whence  it  follows,  that  when  the  Winner  en¬ 
deavours  to  conceal  his  Gains,  his  delign  is 
to  avert  the  Mifchiefs  he  apprehends,  and  this 
is  Self-Prefervation ;  the  Cares  of  which  con¬ 
tinue  to  affeft  us  as  long  as  the  Motives  that 
firft  produced  them  remain.  ’ 

But  a  Month,  a  W eek,  or  perhaps  a  much 
fhorter  time  after,  when  the  Thoughts  of  the 
Obligation,  and  confequently  the  Winner’s 
Gratitude  are  worn  off,  when  the  Lofer  has1 
recover  d  bis  Temper,  laughs  at  his  Lofs, 

and 
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and  the  Reafon  of  the  W  inner’s  Pity  ceafes  ; 
when  the  Winner’s  apprehenfion  of  drawing 
upon  him  the  Ill-will  and  Envy  of  the  Lofer 
is  gone ;  that  is  to  fay,  as  foon  as  all  the  Paf- 
lions  are  over,  and  the  Cares  of  Self-Prefer- 
vation  employ  the  Winner’s  Thoughts  no  lon¬ 
ger,  he’ll  not  only  make  no  fcruple  in  owning 
what  he  has  won,  but  will,  if  his  Vanity  fteps 
in,  likewife,  with  Pleafure,  brag  of,  if  not 
exaggerate  his  Gains. 

It  is  poffible,  that  when  People  play  toge¬ 
ther  who  are  at  Enmity,  and  perhaps  defi- 
rous  of  picking  a  Quarrel,  or  where  Men 
playing  for  Trifles  contend  for  Superiority  of 
Skill,  and  aim  chiefly  at  the  Glory  of  Con- 
queft,  nothing  fliall  happen  of  what  I  have 
been  talking  of.  Different  Paffions  oblige  us 
to  take  different  Meafures ;  what  I  have  faid 
I  would  have  underftood  of  ordinary  Play 
for  Money,  at  which  Men  endeavour  to  get, 
and  venture  to  lofe  what  they  value:  And  e- 
ven  here  I  know  it  will  be  objected  by  many, 
that  tho’  they  have  been  guilty  of  concealing 
their  Gains,  yet  they  never  obferv’d  thofe 
Paffions  which  I  alledge  as  the  Caufes  of 
that  Frailty;  which  is  no  wonder,  becaufe 
few  Men  will  give  themfelves  leifure,  and 
fewer  yet  take  the  right  Method  of  exami¬ 
ning  themfelves  as  they  ffiould  do.  It  is  with 
the  Paffions  in  Men  as  it  is  with  Colours  in 
Cloth :  It  is  eafy  to  know  a  Red,  a 
Green,  a  Blue,  a  Yellow,  a  Black,  in 

as 
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as  many  different  Pieces ;  but  it  muft  be  an 
Artift  that  can  unravel  all  the  various  Co¬ 
lours  and  their  Proportions,  that  make  up  the 
Compound  of  a  well-mix’d  Cloth.  In  the 
fame  manner  may  the  Paffions  be  difcover’d 
by  every  body  whilft  they  are  diftinft,  and  a 
Angle  one  employs  the  whole  Man ;  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  trace  every  Motive  of  thofe 
Aftions  that  are  the  Refult  of  a  mixture  of 
Paffions. 


(F.j  And  Virtue ,  who  from  Politicks 

Had  learn' d  a  thonfand  cunning  Tricks*, 
Was ,  by  their  happy  Influence j 
Made  Friends  with  Vice.  — — . 

Fage  9.  Line  13. 

1 T  may  be  Paid,  that  Virtue  is  made  Friends 
with  Vice,  when  induftrious  good  People, 
who  maintain  their  Families  and  bring  up 
their  Children  handfomely,  pay  Taxes,  and 
are  feveral  ways  ufeful  Members  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  get  a  Livelihood  by  fomething  that 
chiefly  depends  on,  or  is  very  much  influenc’d 
by  the  Vices  of  others,  without  being  them- 
felves  guilty  of,  oracceffary  to  them,  any 
otherwil'e  than  by  way  of  Trade,  as  a  Drug-* 
gift  may  be  to  Poyfoning,  or  a  Sword-Cut¬ 
ler  to  Blood-fhed. 
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Thus  the  Merchant,  that  fends  Corn  or 
Cloth  into  h  oreign  Parts  to  purchafe  Wines 
and  Brandies,  encourages  the  Growth  or  Ma¬ 
nufactory  of  his  own  Country ;  he  is  a  Bene¬ 
factor  to  Navigation,  encreafes  the  Cuftoms 
and  is  many  ways  beneficial  to  the  Publick  • 
yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied  but  that  his  great- 
eft  dependance  is  Lavijbnefs  and  ‘Drunken- 
nefs:  for  if  none  were  to  drink  Wine  but 
fuch  <?nly  as  ftand  in  need  of  it,  nor  any  Bo¬ 
dy  more  than  his  Health  requir’d,  that  mul- 
titude  of\*  ine-Merchants,  Vintners,  Coopers, 
®f*  that  make  fuch  a  conftderable  Shew  in 
this  flourilhing  City,  would  be  in  a  miferable 
Condition.  The  fame  may  be  faid  not  on¬ 
ly  or  Card  and  Dice-makers,  that  are  the  im¬ 
mediate  Minifters  to  a  Lesion  of  Vices*  but 
that  of  Mercers,  Upholfterers,  Taylors,’  and 
many  others,  that  would  be  ftarv’d  in  half  a 
Years  time,  if  ‘Pride  and  Luxury  were  at 
once  to  be  banifh’d  the  Nation. 
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(G.)  The  worji  of  all  the  Multitude 

T)id  fomething  for  the  Common  Good. 


Tage  9.  Line  17. 
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THIS  I  know  will  feem  to  be  a  ftrange 
Paradox  to  many ;  and  I  ftiall  be*  ask’d 
what  Benefit  the  Publick  receives  from  Thieves 
and  Houfe-breakers.  They  are,  I  own,  very 
pernicious  to  Human  Society,  and  every  Go¬ 
vernment  ought  to  take  all  imaginable  Care 
to  root  out  and  deltroy  them ;  yet  if  all  Peo¬ 
ple  were  Aridity  honeft,  and  no  body  would 
meddle  with  or  pry  into  any  thing  but  his  own; 
half  the  Smiths  of  the  Nation  would  want  Em¬ 
ployment  ;  and  abundance  of  W^orkmanlhip 
ffinowferves  for  Ornament  as  well  as 
Defence)  is  to  be  feen  every  where  both  m 
Town  and  Country,  that  would  never  have 
been  thought  of,  but  to  fecure  us  againlt  the 
Attempts  of  Pilferers  and  Robbeis.  .  .j 

If  what  I  have  faid  be  thought  far  fetch  d, 
and  my  Affertion  feems  ftill  a  Paradox,  I  de¬ 
fire  the  Reader  to  look  upon  the  Confumption 
of  thin  os,  and  he’ll  find  that  the  lazyeft  and 
molt  unadive,  the  profli  gate  and  moft  mifchie- 
vous  are  all  forc’d  to  do  fomething  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good,  and  whilft  their  Mouths  are  not 
•  °  fowc 
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fow’d  up,  and  they  continue  to  wear  and  other- 
wife  dellroy  what  the  Induftrious  are  daily 
employ’d  about  to  make,  fetch  and  procure, 
in  fpight  of  their  Teeth  oblig’d  to  help  main¬ 
tain  the  Poor  and  the  publick  Charges.  The 
Labour  of  Millions,  would  foon  be  at  an  End 
if  there  were  not  other  Millions,  as  I  fay  in 
the  Fable, 


OJ 


Employ'd, 


Tt 


To  fee  their  Handy-works  defray'd. 


But  Men  are  not  to  be  judg’d  by  the  Con- 
fequences  that  may  fucceed  their  Actions,  but 
the  Fads  themfelves,  and  the  Motives  which 
J|  it  fhall  appear  they  aded  from.  If  an  ill-natur’d 
i  Mifer,  who  is  almoft  a  Plumb,  and  fpends  but 
j  Fifty  Pounds  a  Year,  tho’  he  has  no  Relation 
to  inherit  his  Wealth,  fliould  be  Robb’d  of 
Juve  Hundred  or  a  Thoufand  Guineas,  it  is 
certain  that  as  foon  as  this  Money  fliould  come 
to  Circulate,  the  Nation  would  be  the  better 
for  the  Robbery,  and  receive  the  fame  and  as 
real  a  Benefit  from  it,  as  if  an  Archbifhop  had 
left  the  fame  Sum  to  the  Publick ;  yet  juftice 
and  the  peace  of  the  Society  require  that  he  or 
/  who  robb’d  the  Mifer  fliould  be  hang’d, 
o  there  were  half  a  dozen  of  ’em  concern’d. 
Thieves  and  Pick-pockets fteal  fora  Liveli¬ 
hood,  and  either  what  they  can  get  Honeftly 
is  not  fuukient  to  keep  them,  or  elfe  they 
re  an  averfion  to  conftant  Working  :  they 

G  z  want 
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want  to  gratify  their  Senfes,  have  Victuals, 
Strong  Drink,  Lewd  W  omen,  and  to  be  Idle 
when  they  pleafe.  The  Victualler,  who  enter¬ 
tains  them  and  takes  their  Money,  knowing 
which  way  they  come  at  it,  is  very  near  as 
great  a  Villain  as  his  Guefts.  But  if  he  fleeces 
them  well,  minds  his  Bufinefs  and  is  a  prudent 
Man,  he  may  get  Money  and  be  punctual  with 
them  he  deals  with :  The  Trufty  Out-Clerk, 
whofe  chief  aim  is  his  Mailer’s  Profit,  fends 
him  in  what  Beer  he  wants,  and  takes  care  not 
to  lofe  his  Cuftorn ;  whilft  the  Man’s  Money 
is  good,  he  thinks  it  no  Bufinefs  of  his  to  exa¬ 
mine  whom  he  gets  it  by.  In  the  mean  time 
the  W  ealt'ny  Brewer,  who  leaves  all  the  Ma¬ 
nagement  to  his  Servants,  knows  nothing  of 
the  matter,  but  keeps  his  Coach,  treats  his 
Friends,  and  enjoys  his  Pleafure  witheafe  and 
a  good  Confcience,  he  gets  an  Eftate,  builds 
Houfes,  and  educates  his  Children  in  Plenty, 
without  ever  thinking  on  the  Labour  which 
Wretches  perform,  the  Shifts  Fools  make,  and 
the  Tricks  Knaves  play  to  come  at  the  Com¬ 
modity  by  the  vail  Sale  of  which  he  amafles 
his  great  Riches.  s  li 

A  Highwayman  having  met  with  a  confide- 
rable  Booty,  gives  a  poor  common  Harlot,  he: 


fancies,  ten  Pounds  to  New  rig  her  from  Top: 
to  Toef  is  there  a  Spruce  Mercer  fo  confcien- 
tious  that  he  will  refute  to  fell  her  a  Thread: 
Sattin,  tho’  he  knew  who  fhe  was  ?  She  mull 

have  Shoes  and  Stockings,  Gloves,  the  Stay 
•  .  '  and 
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and  Manteau-maker,  the  Sempftrefs,  the  Lin- 
nen-draper,  all  muft  get  fomething  by  her, 
an  da  hundred  different  Tradefmen  dependent 
on  thofe  fhe  laid  her  Money  out  with,  may 
touch  Part  of  it  before  a  Month  is  at  an  end. 
The  Generous  Gentleman,  in  the  mean  time, 
his  Money  being  near  fpent,  ventur’d  again 
on  the  Road,  but  the  Second  Day  having 
committed  a  Robbery  near  Highgate ,  he  was 
taken  with  one  of  his  Accomplices,  and  the 
next  Seffions  both  were  condemn’d,  and  fuf- 
fer’d  the  Law.  The  Money  due  on  their 
Conviction  fell  to  three  Country  Fellows,  on 
1  whom  it  was  admirably  well  beftow’d.  One 
1  was  an  Honcft  Farmer,  a  Sober  Pains- taking 
i  Man,  but  reduced  by  Misfortunes :  The  Sum- 
mer  before  by  the  Mortality  among  the  Cat¬ 
tle  he  had  loft  Six  Cows  out  of  Ten,  and  now 
his  Landlord,  to  whom  he  ow’d  Thirty  Pounds, 
had  feiz’d  on  all  his  Stock.  The  other  was 
a  Day-Labourer,  who  ftruggl’d  hard  with  the 
W orld,  had  a  lick  W  ife  at  Home  and  feveral 
fmall  Children  to  provide  for.  The  Third 
was  a  Gentleman’s  Gardiner,  who  maintain’d 
his  Father  in  Prifon,  where  being  Bound  for 
a  Neighbour  he  had  lain  for  Twelve  Pounds 
i  almoft  a  Year  and  a  Half;  this  Aft  of  Filial 
Duty  was  the  more  meritorious,  becaufe  he  had 
:  for  fome  time  been  engaged  to  a  young  W oman 
i  whofe  Parents  lived  in  good  Circumftances, 
but  would  not  give  their  Confent  before 
our  Gardiner  had  Fifty  Guineas  of  his  own 
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to  fliew.  They  receiv’d  above  Fourfcore 
Pounds  each,  which  extricated  every  one  of 
them  out  of  the  Difficulties  they  labour’d 
under,  and  made  them  in  their  Opinion  the 
happieft  People  in  the  World. 

Nothing  is  more  deftru&ive,  either  in 
regard  to  the  Health  or  the  Vigilance  and 
Industry  of  the  Poor  than  the  infamous  Li¬ 
quor,  the  name  of  which,  deriv’d  from  Ju 
niper  in  Dutch ,  is  now  by  frequent  ufe 
and  the  Laconick  Spirit  of  the  Nation,  from 
a  word  of  middling  Length  fhrunk  into  a 
Monosyllable,  Intoxicating  Gin,  that  charms 
the  unatiive,  the  defperate  and  crazy  of 
either  Sex,  and  makes  the  ftarving  Sot  be¬ 
hold  his  Rags  and  Nakednefs  with  ilupid 
Indolence,  or  banter  both  in  lenfelefs  Laugh¬ 
ter,  and  more  infipid  Jefts ;  It  is  a  fiery 
Lake  that  fets  the  Brain  in  Flame,  bums 
up  the  Entrails,  and  fcorches  every  Part* 
within ;  and  at  the  fame  time  a  Lethe  of 
Oblivion,  in  which  the  Wretch  immers’d 
drowns  his  mofl  pinching  Cares,  and  with 
his  Reafon  all  anxious  Reflexion  on  Brats 
that  cry  for  FbOd,  hard  Winters  Froits,  and 
horrid  empty  Home.  "  i  ' 

In  hot  and  adrift  Tempers  it  makes  Men 
Quavrelforne,  renders’em  Brutes  and  Savages, 
fets  ’em  on  to  fight  for  nothing,  and  has  of- 
ten  been  the  Gaufe  of  Murder.  It  has  broke 
and  deftroy’d  the  ftfongeft  Conftitutions, 

thrown ’em  into  Confum prions,  and  been  the 

fit1-  •.  •'  :  fU'*  fatal 
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fatal  and  immediate  occafion  of  Apoplexies, 
Phrenfies  and  Sudden  Death.  But  as  thefe 
latter  Mifchiefs  happen  but  feldom,  they  might 
be  overlook’d  and  conniv’d  at,  but  this  can¬ 
not  be  faid  of  the  many  Difeafes  that  are  fa¬ 
miliar  to  the  Liquor,  and  which  are  daily 
and  hourly  produced  by  it ;  fuch  as  Lofs  of 
Appetite,  Fevers,  Black  and  Yellow  Jaundice, 
Convulfions,  Stone  and  Gravel,  Dropfies,  and 
Leucophlegmacies. 

• .  •  -Among  the  doating  Admirers  of  this  Li¬ 
quid  Poifon,  many  of  the  meaneft  Rank,  from 
a  fincere  Affeftion  to  the  Commodity  it  felf, 
become  Dealers  in  it,  and  take  delight  to 
help  others  to  what  they  love  themfelves,  as 
Whores  commence  Bawds  to  make  the  Pro¬ 
fits  of  one  Trade  fubfervient  to  the  Pleafures 
of  the  other.  But  as  thefe  Starvelings  com- 
I  i monly  drink  more  than  their  Gains,  they  fel¬ 
dom  by  felling  mend  the  wretchednefs  of  Con¬ 
dition  they  labour’d  under  whillt  they  were 
only  Buyers.  In  the  Fag-end  and  Out-skirts 
of  the  Town,  and  all  places  of  the  vileft  Re- 
Tort,  it’s  fold  in  fome  part  or  other  of  almoft 
!  every  Houfe,  frequently  in  Cellars,  and  fome- 
times  in  the  Garret.  The  petty  Traders  in 
this  Stygian  Comfort  are  fupply’d  by  others  In 
1  fomewhat  higher  Station,  that  keep  profefs’d 
Brandy  Shops,  and  are  as  little  to  be  envied  as 
3the  former ;  and  among  the  middling  People,  I 
know  not  a  more  miferable  Shift  for  a  Liveli- 
ahood  than  their  Calling  ;  whoever  would  thrive 

G  4  in 
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in  it  mull  in  the  firft  place  be  of  a  watchful  and 
fufpicious,  as  well  as  a  bold  and  refolute  Tem¬ 
per,  that  he  may  not  be  impofed  upon  by  Cheats 
and  Sharpers,  nor  out-bully ’d  by  the  Oaths  and 
Imprecations  of  Hackney  Coachmen  and  Foot- 
Soldiers  ;  in  the  fecond,  he  ought  to  be  a  dab- 
fter  at  grofs  Jokes  and  loud  Laughter,  and  have 
all  the  winning  W ays  to  allure  Cullpmers  and 
draw7  out  their  Money,  and  be  well  vers’d  in 
the  low  Jefts  and  Ralleries  the  Mob  make  ul'c 
of  to  banter  Prudence  and  Frugality.  He  mult 
be  affable  and  obfequious  to  the  molt  defpica- 
ble ;  always  ready  and  officious  to  help  a  Por¬ 
ter  down  with  his  Load,  fhake  Hands  with  a 
Basket- W oman,  pull  off  his  Hat  to  an  Oylter 
Wench,  and  be  familiar  with  a  Beggar ;  with 
Patience  and  good  Humour  he  mult  be  able 
to  endure  the  filthy  Actions  and  viler  Lan¬ 
guage  of  natty  Drabs,  and  the  lewdell  Rake- 
hells,  and  without  a  Frown  or  the  lealt  A- 
verfion  bear  with  all  the  Stench  and  Squal- 
lor,  Noife  and  Impertinence  that  the  utmoft 
Indigence,  Lazinefs  and  Ebriety,  can  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  moll  Ihamelefs  and  abandon’d 
Vulgar,  aril  JrfgQ  oini  $  ni  isfl  blirow  aw  it 
The  valt  Number  of  the  Shops  I  fpeak  of 
throughout  the  City  and  Suburbs,  are  an 
altonilhing  Evidence  of  the  many  Seducers, 
that  in  a  Lavteful  Occupation  are  accefiary  to 
the  Introduction  and  Increafe  of  all  the  Sloth, 
Sottilhnefs,  W  ant  and  Milery,  which  the  Abufe 
of  Strong  Waters  is  the  immediate  Caufe  of,  to 
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lift  above  Mediocrity  perhaps  half  a  fcore 
Men  that  deal  in  the  fame  Commodity  by 
wholefale,  whilft  among  the  Retailers,  tho’ 
qualify ’d  as  I  required,  a  much  greater  Num¬ 
ber  are  broke  and  ruin’d,  for  not  abftaining 
from  the  Circe  an  Cup  they  hold  out  to  others, 
and  the  more  fortunate  are  their  whole  Life 
time  obliged  to  take  the  uncommon  Pains,  en¬ 
dure  the  Hardlhips,  and  fwallow  all  the  un¬ 
grateful  and  fhocking  Things  I  named,  for 
little  or  nothing  beyond  a  bare  Suitenance, 
and  their  daily  Bread. 

The  flidrt-fighted  Vulgar  in  the  Chain  of 
Caufes  feldom  can  fee  further  than  one  Link ; 
but  thofe  who  can  enlarge  their  View,  and 
will  give  themfelves  the  Leizure  of  gazing  on 
the  Profped  of  concatenated  Events,  may,  in 
a  hundred  Places,  fee  Good  fpring  up  and  pul¬ 
lulate  from  Evil ,  as  naturally  as  Chickens  do 
from  Eggs.  The  Money  that  arifes  from  the 
Duties  upon  Malt  is  a  confiderable  Part  of 
the  National  Revenue,  and  fliould  no  Spirits 
be  djftill’d  from  it,  the  Eublick  Treafure 
would  prodigioufly  fuller  on  that  Head.  But 
if  we  would  fet  in  a  true  Light  the  many  Ad- 
i vantages,  and  large  Catalogue  of  folid  Blef- 
fings  that  accrue  from,  and  are  owing  to  the 
Evil  I  treat  of,  we  are  to  confider  the  Rents 
that  are  received,  the  Ground  that  is  till’d, 
the  Tools  that  are  made,  the  Cattle  that  are 
employ’d,  andabove  all,  the  Multitude  of  Poor 
osijat  are  maintain’djti  the  V atfqfy  of  La- 
iitl  hour. 
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hour,  required  in  Husbandry,  in  Malting,'  in 
Carriage  and  Diftillation,  before  we  can- have 
the  Product  of  Malt,  which  we  call  Low 
Wines ,  and,  is  but  the  Beginning  from  which 
the  various  Spirits  are  afterwards  to  be  made. 

Befides  this,  a  ft arp-figh ted  good-humour ’d 
Man  might  pick  up  abundance  of  Good  from 
the  Rubbifn,  which  I  have  all  flung  away  for 
Evil.  He  would  tell  me,  that  whateverSloth 
and  Sottilhnefs  might  be  occaiion’d  by  the  A- 
bufe  of  Malt-Spirits,  the  moderate  Ufe  of  it 
was  of  ineitimable  Benefit  to  the  Poor,  who 
could  purchafe  no  Cordials  of  higher  Prices, 
that  it  was  an  univerfal  Comfort,  not  only  in 
Cold  and  W  earinefs,  but  molt  of  the  Afflicti¬ 
ons  that  are  peculiar  to  the  Neceffitous,  and 
had  often  to  the  moft  deftitute  fupply’d  the 
Places  of  Meat,  Drink,  Cloaths,  and  Lodging. 
That  the  ftupid  Indolence  in  the  moft  wretch¬ 
ed  Condition  occafion’d  by  thofe  compofing 
Draughts,  which  I  complain’d  of,  was  a  Blef- 
fmg  to  Thoufands,  for  that  certainly  thofe 
were  the  happieft,  who  felt  the  lead:  Pain/  As 
to  Difeafes,  he  would  fay,  that,  as  it  caufed 
fome,  fo  it  cured  others,  and  that  if  the  Ex- 
cefs  in  thofe  Liquors  had  been  fudden  Death 
to  fome  few,  the  Habit  of  drinking  them 
daily  prolong’d  the  Lives  of  many,  whom 
once  it  agreed  with  ;  that  for  the  Lofs  fuf- 
tain’d  from  the  iniigniftcant  Quarrels  it  created 
at  home,  we  were  overpaid  in  the  Advantage 
we  receiv’d  from  it  abroad,  fay  upholding  the 
■MI  -  .  J  Courage 
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Courage  of  Soldiers,  and  animating  the  Sail¬ 
ors  to  the  Combat;  and  that  m  the  two  bit 
Wars  no  confiderable  Victory  had  been  ob¬ 
tain’d  without.  ,  ,  , 

To  the  difmal  Account  I  have  given  or  the 

Retailers,  and  what  they  are  forc’d  to  fubmit 
to,  he  would  anfwer,  that  not  many  acquired 
more  than; middling  Riches  in  any  Trade,  and 
that  what  1  had  counted  lo  offenhve  and  m- 
tollerable  in  the  Calling,  was  trifling  to  thofe 
who  were  ufed  to  it;  that  what  feem  d  11k- 
fome  and  calamitous  to  home,  v/as  delightful 
and  often  ravifhing  to  others ;  as  Men  differ  d 
in  Circumftances  and  Education.  He  womd 
out  me  in  mind,  that  the  Profit  of  an  Em¬ 
ployment  ever  made  amends  for  the  Toiland 
Labour  that  belong’d  to  it,  nor  forget,  ©«£■ 
c is  odor  lucri  e  re  qualibet ;  or  to  tell  me, 
that  the  Smell  of  Gain  was  fragrant  even  to 
Night-Workers,  {d  b'nofleooo: nojhbnoJ  bo 
If  I  fhould  ever  urge  to  him,  that  to  nave 
here  and  there  one  great  and  eminent  Diitiller 
Was  a  poor  equivalent  for  the  vile  Means,  the 
certain  Want,  and  lading  Mifery  of  fo  many 
thoufand  Wretches,  as  were  neceflary  to  raiie 
them,  he  would  anfwer,  that  of  this  I  could 
he  no  Judge,  becaufe  I  don  t  know  what  vait 
Benefit  they  might  afterwards  be  or  to  the 
Commonwealth.  Perhaps,  would  he  fay,  the 
Man  thus  rais’d  will  exert  himfelf  in  the  Com- 
million  of  the  Peace,  or  other  Station,  witn 
Vigilance  and  Zeal  againtt  the  Diffolute  nnd 
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DifafFe&ed,  and  retaining  his  flirting  Temper, 
be  as  induftrious  in  fpreading  Loyalty,  and 
the  Reformation  of  Manners  throughout  e- 
very  cranny  of  the  wide  populous  Town,  as 
once  he  was  in  filling  it  with  Spirits :  till  he  be¬ 
comes  at  laft  the  Scourge  of  Whores,  of  Va¬ 
gabonds  and  Beggars,  the  Terrour  of  Rioters 
and  difcontented  Rabbles,  and  conftant  Plague 
to  Sabbath-breaking  Butchers.  Here  mygood- 
humour’d  Antagonifl  would  Exult  and  Tri¬ 
umph  over  me,  efpecially  if  he  could  inftance 
to  me  fuch  a  bright  Example.  What  an  un¬ 
common  BlefTing,  would  he  cry  out,  is  this 

Man  to  his  Country  !  how  Ihining  and  illu- 
ftrious  his  Virtue  !  ^  sfli  tjOB  ;  iSdul* 

To  jultify  his  Exclamation  he  would  de¬ 
ni  onftrate  to  me,  that  it  was  impoffible  to 
give  a  fuller  Evidence  of  Self-denial  in  a 
grateful  Mind,  than  to  fee  him  at  the  expence 
of  his  Quiet  and  hazard  of  his  Life  and 
Limbs,  be  always  harrafing,  and  even  for 
Trifles  perfecuting  that  very  Clafs  of  Men  to 
whom  he  owes  his  Fortune,  from  no  other 
Motive  than  his  Averfion  to  Idlenefs,  and 
great  concern  for  Religion  and  the  Publick 
Welfare. 
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’Othing  was  more  inftrumental  in  for¬ 
warding  the  Reformation,  than  the  Sloth 
and  Stupidity  of  the  Roman  Clergy ;  yet  the 
fame  Reformation  has  rous’d  ’em  from  the 
Lazinefs  and  Ignorance  they  then  labour’d 
under  ;  and  the  Followers  of  Luther-,  Calvin, 
and  others,  may  be  faid  to  have  reform’d  not 
only  thofe  whom  they  drew  in  to  their  Senti¬ 
ment,  but  likewife  thofe  who  remain’d  their 
greateft  Oppofers.  The  Clergy  of  England 
by  being  fevere  upon  the  Schifmaticks,  and  up¬ 
braiding  them  with  want  of  Learning,  have 
raifed  themfelves  fuch  formidable  Enemies 
as  are  not  eafily  anfwer’d;  and  again,  the 
Diflenters  by  prying  into  the  Lives,  and  dili¬ 
gently  watching  all  the  A&ions  of  their  pow¬ 
erful  Antagoniils,  render  thofe  of  the  Efta- 
blifh’d  Church  more  cautious  of  giving  Of¬ 
fence,  than  in  all  probability  they  would,  it 
they  had  no  malicious  Over-lookers  to  fear. 
It  is  very  much  owing  to  the  great  number  of 
Hugonots  that  have  always  been  in  France , 
fince  the  late  utter  Extirpation  of  them, 
that  that  Kingdom  has  a  Ids  difTolute  and 

more 
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more  learned  Clergy  to  boaft  of  than  any  o- 
ther  Roman  Catholick  Country.  The  Clergy 
of  that  Church  are  no  where  more  Sovereign 
than  in  Italy,  and  therefore  no  where  more 
debauch’d;  nor  any  where  more  Ignorant 
than  they  are  in  Spain,  becaufe  their  Doftrine 
is  no  where  Iefs  oppos’d. 

Who  would  imagine,  that  Virtuous  Wo¬ 
men,  unknowingly  Ihould  be  inftrumental  in 
promoting  the  Advantage  of  Prollitutcs  ?  Or 
(what  {till  feems  the  greater  Paradox)  that 
Incontinence  Ihould  be  made  ferviceable  to  the 
Prefervation  of  Chaltity?  And  yet  nothing 
is  more  true.  A  vicious  young  Fellow,  after 
having  been  an  Hour  or  two  at  Church,  a 
Ball,  or  any  other  Aflembly,  where  there  is  a 
great  parcel  of  handfome  Women  drefs’d  to 
the  belt  Advantage,  will  have  his  Imagination 
more  fired  than  if  he  had  the  fame  time  been 
Poling  at  Guildhall,  or  walking  in  the  Country 
among  a  Flock  of  Sheep.  The  confequence 
of  this  is,  that  he’ll  ltrive  to  fatisfy  the  Appe¬ 
tite  that  is  raifed  in  him ;  and  when  he  finds 
honeft  Women  obfiinatc  and  uncountable, 
'tis  very  natural  to  think,  that  he’ll  halten  to 
others  that  are  more  compliable.  Whowou’d 
i’o  much  as  furmife,  that  this  is  the  Fault  of 
the  Virtuous  Women?  They  have  no 
Thoughts  of  Men  in  dreffing  themfelves, 
Poor  Souls,  and  endeavour  only  to  appear 
clean  and  decent,  every  one  according  to 
her  Quality. 
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I  am  far  from  encouraging  Vice,  and  think 
it  would  be  an  unfpeakable  Felicity  to  a  State, 
if  the  Sin  of  Uncleannefs  could  be  utterly  Ba- 
nifli’d  from  it ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  impoilible : 
The  Paffions  of  fome  People  are  too  violent 
to  be  curb’d  by  any  Law  or  Precept;  and  it 
is  Wifdom  in  all  Governments  to  bear  with 
lelTer  Inconveniencies  to  prevent  greater. 
If  Courtezans  and  Strumpets  were  to  bepro- 
fecuted  with  as  much  Rigour  as  fome  filly 
People  would  have  it,  what  Locks  or  Bars 
would  be  fufficient  to  preferve  the  Honour 
of  our  Wives  and  Daughters?  For  ,’tis  not] 
only  that  the  W  omen  in  general  would  meet 
with  far  greater  Temptations,  and  the  At¬ 
tempts  to  enfnare  the  Innocence  of  Virgins 
would  feem  more  excuiablc  even  to  the  fober 
part  of  Mankind  than  they  do  now:  But 
fome  Men  would  grow  outragious,  and  Ra- 
viihing  would  become  a  common  Crime. 
Where  fix  or  feven  Thoufand  Sailors  arrive 
at  once,  as  it  often  happens  at  Jmfterdam, 
that  have  feen  none  but  their  own  Sex  for 
many  Months  together,  how  ls  it  to  be  fup- 
pos’d  that  honelt  Women  fhould  walk  the 
Streets  unmotefied,  if  there  were  no  Harlots 
to  be  had  at  reafohable  Prices  ?  For  which 
Reafon  the  Wife  Rulers  of  that  wcll-order’d 
City  always  tolerate  an  uncertain  number  of 
Houfes,  in  which  Women  are  hir’d  as  pub- 
liekly  as  Horfes  at  a  Livery  Stable;  and 
there  bdrig  Tn  this  Toleration  a  great  deal  of 
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Prudence  and  Oeconomy  to  be  feen,  a  fhoit 
Account  of  it  will  be  no  tirefome  digreffion. 

In  the  firit  place  the  Houfes  I  fpeak  of  are 
allow’d  to  be  no  where  but  in  the  moll  flo- 
venly  and  unpolilh’d  part  of  the  Town, 
where  Seamen  and  Strangers  of  no  Repute 
chiefly  Lodge  and  Refort.  The  Street  in 
which  molt  of  them  ftand  is  counted  fcanda- 
lous,  and  the  Infamy  is  extended  to  all  the 
Neighbourhood  round  it.  In  the  fecond, 
they  are  only  Places  to  meet  and  bargain  in, 
to  make  Appointments,  in  older  to  piomote 
Interviews  of  greater  Secrefy,  and  no  manner 
of  Lewdnefs  is  ever  fuffer’d  to  be  tranfafted 
in  them ;  which  Order  is  fo  Itridly  obferv’d, 
that  bar  the  ill  Manners  and  Noife  of  the 
Company  that  frequent  them,  you’ll  meet  with 
no  more  Indecency,  and  generally  lefs  Lafci- 
vioufnefs  there,  than  with  us  are  to  be  feen  at 
a  Playhoufe.  Thirdly,  the  Female  Traders 
that  come  to  thefe  Evening  Exchanges  aie 
always  the  Scum  of  the  People,  and  generally 
i'uch  as  in  the  Day  time  carry  Fruit  and  other 
Eatables  about  in'Wheel-Barrows.  The  Habits 
indeed  they  appear  in  at  Night  are  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  their  ordinary  ones ;  yet  they  are 
commonly  fo  ridiculoufly  Gay,  that  they  look 
more  like  the  Roman  Dreffcs  of  ftroling  A61- 
refles  than  Gentlewomen’s  Cloaths :  If  to  this 
you  add  the  aukwardnefs,  the  hard  Hands,  and 
courfe  breeding  of  the  Damfels  that  wear  them, 
there  is  no  great  Reafon  to  fear,  that  many  of 
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the  better  fort  of  People  will  be  tempted 
by  them. 

The  Mufick  in  thefe  Temples  of  Venus  is 
perform’d  by  Organs,  not  out  of  Refpeft  to 
the  Deity  that  is  worlhip’d  in  them,  but  the 
frugality  of  the  Owners,  whofe  Bufinefs  it  is 
to  procure  as  much  Sound  for  as  little  Money 
as  they  can,  and  the  Policy  of  the  Government, 
who  endeavour  as  little  as  is  poflible  to  encou¬ 
rage  the  Breed  of  Pipers  and  Scrapers.  All  Sea¬ 
faring  Men,  efpecially  the  ‘Dutch ,  are  like 
the  Element  they  belong  to,  much  given  to 
loudnefs  and  roaring,  and  the  Noife  of  half  a 
dozen  of  them,  when  they  call  themfelves 
Merry,  is  fufficient  to  drown  twice  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Flutes  or  Violins ;  whereas  with  one 

fair  of  Organs  they  can  make  the  whole 
loufe  ring,  and  are  at  no  other  Charge  than 
the  keeping  of  one  fcurvy  Mufician,  which 
can  coll  them  but  little ;  yet  notwithstanding 
the  good  Rules  and  ftridt  Difcipline  that  are 
obferv’d  in  thefe  Markets  of  Love,  the  Schout 
and  his  Officers  are  always  vexing,  mulcting, 
i  and  upon  the  lead;  Complaint  removing  the 
:  miferable  Keepers  of  them:  Which  Policy 
is  of  two  great  ufes ;  firft  it  gives  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  a  large  parcel  of  Officers,  the  Ma- 
giftrates  make  ufe  of  on  many  Occafions,  and 
which  they  could  not  be  without,  to  fqueeze 
a  Living  out  of  the  immoderate  Gains  accru¬ 
ing  from  the  word:  of  Employments,  and  at 
the  fame  time  punilh  thofe  necelfary  Profli- 

H  gates. 
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gates  the  Bawds  and  Panders,  which,  tho’  they 
abominate,  they  deiire  yet  not  wholly  to  de- 
iiroy.  Secondly,  as  on  feveral  accounts  it 
might  be  dangerous  to  let  the  Multitude  into 
the  Secret,  that  thole  Houles  and  the  Trade 
that  is  drove  in  them  are  conniv’d  at,  fo  by 
this  means  appearing  unblameable,  the  wary 
Magiftrates  preferve  themfelves  in  the  good 
Opinion  of  the  weaker  fort  of  People,  who 
imagine  that  the  Government  is  always  endea¬ 
vouring,  tho’  unable,  to  lupprefs  what  it  ac¬ 
tually  tolerates :  W  hereas  if  they  had  a  mind 
to  rout  them  out,  their  Power  in  the  Admi- 
niftration  of  Jullice  is  fo  fovereign  and  exten- 
five,  and  they  know  fo  well  how  to  have  it 
executed,  that  one  Week,  nay  one  Night, 
might  fend  them  all  a  packing. 

In  Italy  the  Toleration  of  Strumpets  is  yet 
more  barefac’d,  as  is  evident  from  their  pub- 
lick  Stews.  At  Venice  and  Naples  Impurity 
is  a  kind  of  Merchandize  and  Traffick ;  the 
Courtezans  at  Rome,  and  the  Cantoneras  in 
Spain ,  compofe  a  Body  in  the  State,  and  are 
under  a  Legal  Tax  and  Impoft.  ’Tis  well 
known,  that  the  Reafon  why  fo  many  good 
Politicians  as  thefe  tolerate  Lewd  Houfes, 
is  not  their  Irreligion,  but  to  prevent  a  worfe 
Evil,  an  Impurity  of  a  more  execrable  kind, 
and  to  provide  for  the  Safety  of  W  omen  of 
Honour.  About  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty 
Tears  ago,  fays  Monfieur  de  St.  Hidier ,  Ve¬ 
nice  being  in  want  of  Courtezans,  the  Repub- 
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lick.  •was  obliged  to  procure  a  great  number 
from  Foreign  Tarts.  ’Doglioni ,  who  has 
written  the  memorable  Affairs  of  Venice, 
highly  extols  the  Wifdom  of  the  Republick 
in  this  Point,  which  fecured  the  Chaflity  of 
W  omen  of  Honour  daily  expofed  to  publick 
Violences,  the  Churches  and  Confecrated 
Places  not  being  a  fufficient  Azylum  for  their 
Chaflity. 

Our  Univerfities  in  Fu gland  arc  much  bely’d 
if  in  fome  Colleges  there  was  not  a  Monthly 
Allowance  ad  expurgandos  Renes :  and  time 
was  when  the  Monks  and  Priefts  in  Germany 
were  allow’d  Concubines  on  paying  a  certain 
Yearly  Duty  to  their  Prelate.  ’Tis  generally 
believ'd,  fays  Monfieur  Bayle,  (to  whom  I  owe 
the  laft  Paragraph)  that  Avarice  was  the 
Caufe  of  t  his  Jhameful  Indulgence ;  but  it  is 
more  probable  their  dejign  was  to  prevent 
their  tempting  mo  deft  IP  omen ^  and  to  quiet 
the  uneaftnefts  of  Husbands ,  whofe  Re  Jen  t^ 
ments  the  Clergy  do  well  to  avoid .  From 
what  has  been  faid  it  is  manifeft,  that  there  is 
a  Neceffity  of  facrifiling  one  part  of  W  oman~ 
kind  to  preferve  the  other,  and  prevent  a  Fil- 
thinefs  of  a  more  heinous  Nature.  From 
whence  I  think  I  may  juftly  conclude  (what 
was  the  feeming  Paradox  I  went  about  to 
prove)  that  Chaflity  may  be  fupported  by  In¬ 
continence,  and  the  befl  of  Virtues  wTant  the 
Afliitance  of  the  word  of  Vices? 
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(I.)  The  Root  of  Evil,  Avarice , 

That  damnd  ill-naturd  baneful  Vice$ 
Was  Slave  to  ‘Prodigality. 

Page  ic.  Line  9.  :  QAfS 

I  Have  joyn’d  fo  many  odious  Epithets  to 
the  Word  Avarice,  in  compliance  to  the 
Vogue  of  Mankind,  who  generally  bellow 
more  ill  Language  upon  this  than  upon  any 
other  Vice;  and  indeed  not  undefervedly ; 
for  there  is  hardly  a  Mifchief  to  be  named 
which  it  has  not  produced  at  one  time  or  o- 
ther :  But  the  true  Reafon  why  every  Body 
exclaims  fo  much  againlt  it,  is,  that  almoft  e- 
very  Body  fuffers  by  it ;  for  the  more  the  Mo¬ 
ney  is  hoarded  up  by  fome,  the  fcarcer  it  mull 
grow  among  the  reft,  and  therefore  when 
Men  rail  very  much  at  Mifers  there  is  ge¬ 
nerally  Self-lnterell  at  Bottom. 

As  there  is  no  living  without  Money,  io 
thofe  that  are  unprovided,  and  have  no  Body 
to  give  them  any,  are  oblig’d  to  do  fome  Ser¬ 
vice  or  cither  to  the  Society,  before  they  can 
come  at  it ;  but  every  Body  erteeming  his  La¬ 
bour  as  he  does  himfelf,  which  is  generally 
not  under  the  Value,  molt  People  that  want 
Money  only  tofpend  it  again  prefently,  imagine 
they  do  more  for  it  than  it  is  worth.  Men  can’t 
l  ,  for- 
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forbear  looking  upon  the  Neceflaries  of  Life 
as  their  due,  whether  they  work  or  not ;  be- 
caufe  they  find  that  Nature,  without  conful- 
ting  whether  they  have  Victuals  or  not,  bids 
them  eat  whenever  they  are  hungry ;  for 
which  Reafon  every  Body  endeavours  to  get 
what  he  wants  with  as  much  Eafe  as  he  can ; 
and  therefore  when  Men  find  that  the  trouble 
they  are  put  to  in  getting  Money  is  either 
more  orlefs,  according  as  thofe  they  would 
have  it  from  are  more  or  lefs  tenacious,  it  is 
very  natural  for  them  to  be  angry  at  Cove- 
toufnefs  in  general;  for  it  obliges  them  either 
to  go  without  what  they  have  occafion  for, 

or  elfe  to  take  greater  Pains  for  it  than  they 
are  willing.  1 

Avarice,  notwithftanding  it  is  the  occafion 
of  fo  many  Evils,  is  yet  very  neceffary  to  the 
Society,  to  glean  and  gather  what  has  been 
dropt  and  fcatter’d  by  the  contrary  Vice. 
W  as  it  not  for  Avarice,  Spendthrifts  would 
foon  want  Materials ;  and  if  none  would  lay 
up  and  get  falter  than  they  fpend,  very  few 
could  fpend  falter  than  they  get.  That  it  is  a  Slave 
to  Prodigality,  as  I  have  call’d  it,  is  evident 
from  fo  many  Mifers  as  we  daily  fee  toil  and 
lafboui ,  pinch  and  Itarve  themfelves  to  enrich 
a  lavilh  Heir.  Tho’  thefe  two  Vices  appear 
very  oppofite,  yet  they  often  affilt  each  other 
Flono  is  an  extravagant  young  Blade,  of  a 
very  profufe  Temper ;  as  he  is  the  only  Son 
of  a  very  rich  Father,  he  wants  to  live  high, 

’ ^  3  keep 
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keep  Horfes  and  Dogs,  and  throw  his  Money 
about,  as  he  fees  fome  of  his  Companions  do ; 
but  the  old  Hunks  will  part  with  no  Money, 
and  hardly  allows  him  NecelTaries.  Florio 
would  have  borrow’d  Money  upon  his 
own  Credit  long  ago;  but  as  all  would  be 
loft,  if  he  died  before  his  Father,  no  prudent 
Man  would  lend  him  any.  At  laft  he  has  met 
with  the  greedy  Cornaro ,  who  lets  him  have 
Money  at  Thirty  per  Cent ,  and  now  Florio 
thinks  himfelf  happy,  and  {pends  a  Thouland 
a  Year.  Where  would  Cornaro  ever  have 
got  fuch  a  prodigious  Intereft,  if  it  was  not 
for  fuch  a  Fool  as  Florio,  who  will  give  fo 
great  a  price  for  Money  to  fling  it  away? 
And  how  would  Florio  get  it  to  {pend,  if  he 
had  not  lit  of  fuch  a  greedy  Ufurer  as  Corna¬ 
ro, ,  whofe  exceffive  Covetoufnefs  makes  him 
overlook  the  great  Rifque  he  runs  in  ventu¬ 
ring  fuch  great  Sums  upon  the  Life  of  a  yvild 

Avarice  is  no  longer  the  Reverfe  of  Pro- 
fufenefs,  than  whilft  it  lignifies  that  fordid 
love  of  Money,  and  narrownefs  of  Soul  that 
hinders  Mifers  from  parting  with  what  they 
have,  and  makes  them  covet  it  only  to  hoard 
up.  But  there  is  a  fort  of  Avarice  which 
conlifts  in  a  greedy  delire  of  Riches,  in  or¬ 
der  to  lpend  them,  and  this  often  meets  with 
Prodigality  in  the  fame  Perlbns,  as  is  evident 
in  molt  Courtiers  and  great  Officers,  both 
Civil  and  Military.  In  their  Buildings  and 
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Furniture,  Equipages  and  Entertainments? 
their  Gallantry  is  difplay’d  with  the  greateft 
Profufion ;  whilit  the  bafe  ACtions  they  fub- 
mit  to  for  Lucre,  and  the  many  Frauds  and 
Impofitions  they  are  guilty  of  difcover  the  ut- 
moft  Avarice.  This  mixture  of  contrary  Vi¬ 
ces  comes  up  exactly  to  the  Character  or  Ca- 
t aline,  of  whom  it  is  faid,  that  he  was  appe- 
tens  atieni  &  Jhi  profufus,  greedy  after  the 
Goods  of  others  and  laviih  o^'  his  own. 


j 


(K.)  That  noble  Sin 


: 
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TH  E  Prodigality,  I  call  a  noble  Sin,  is  not 
that  which  has  Avarice  for  its  Compa¬ 
nion,  and  makes  Men  unreafonably  profufe 
to  fome  of  what  they  unjuftly  extort  from 
others,  but  that  agreeable  good-natur'd  Vice 
that  makes  the  Chimney  lmoak,  and  all  the 
Tradefmen  fmile ;  I  mean  the  unmix’d  Pro-r 
digality  of  heedlefs  and  Voluptuous  Men, 
that  being  educated  in  Plenty,  abhor  the  vile 
Thoughts  of  Lucre,  and  laviih  away  only 
what  others  took  pains  to  ferape  together; 
fuch  as  indulge  their  Inclinations  at  their  own 
Expence,  that  have  the  continual  Satisfaction 
of  bartering  Old  Gold  for  new  Pleafures, 
and  from  the  exceffive  largenefs  of  a  diffufive 

H  4  Soul, 
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Soul,  are  made  guilty  of  defpifing  too  much 
what  molt  People  over-value. 

When  I  fpeak  thus  honourably  of  this  Vice, 
and  treat  it  with  fo  much  Tender nefs  and 
good  Manners  as  I  do,  I  have  the  fame  thing 
at  Heart  that  made  me  give  fo  many  Ill  Names 
to  the  Reverfe  of  it,  viz.  the  Intereit  of 
the  Pubiick ;  for  as  the  Avaricious  does  no 

food  to  himfelf,  and  is  injurious  to  all  the 
j  orld  befides,  except  his  Heir,  fo  the  Pro¬ 
digal  is  a  Bleffing  to  the  whole  Society,  and  in¬ 
jures  no  body  but  himfelf.  It  is  true,  that  as 
moll:  of  the  firft  are  Knaves,  fo  the  latter 
are  all  Fools;  yet  they  are  delicious  Morfels 
for  the  Pubiick  to  fealt  on,  and  may  with  as 
much  Judice  as  the  French  call  the  Monks 

the  Partridges  of  the  Women,  be  filed  the 
Woodcocks  of  the  Society.  Was  it  not  for 
Prodigality,  nothing  could  make  us  amends 
for  the  Rapine  and  Extortion  of  Avarice  in 
Power.  When  a  Covetous  Statefman  is  gone, 
who  fpent  his  whole  Life  in  fat’ning  himfelf 
with  the  Spoils  of  the  Nation,  and  had  by 
pinching  and  plundering  heap’d  up  an  im- 
menfe  Treafure,  it  ought  to  fill  every  good 
Member  of  the  Society  with  Joy,  to  behold 
the  uncommon  Profufenefs  of  his  Son.  This  is 
refunding  to  the  Pubiick  what  was  robb’dfrom 
if.  _  Refuming  of  Grants  is  a  barbarous  way  of 
gripping,  and  it  is  ignoble  to  ruin  a  Man  fader 
than  he  does  it  himfelf,  when  hefets  about  itin 
fuch  good  earned.  Does  he  not  feed  an  infinite 

number 
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number  of  Dogs  of  all  lorts  and  fixes,  tho 
he  never  hunts ;  keep  more  Horles  than  any 
Nobleman  in  the  Kingdom,  tho’  he  never 
Rides  ’em,  and  give  as  large  an  allowance  to 
an  ill-favour’d  Whore  as  would  keep  a  Dut- 
chefs,  tho’  he  never  lies  with  her  ?  Is  he  not 
itill  more  extravagant  in  thofe  things  he  makes 
ufeof?  Therefore  let  him  alone,  or  praife  him, 
call  him  Publick-fpirited  Lord,  nobly  bounti¬ 
ful  and  magnificently  generous,  and  in  a  few 
Years  he’ll  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  ftript  his  own 
way.  As  long  as  the  Nation  has  its  own  back 
again,  we  ought  not  to  quarrel  with  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  Plunder  is  repay’d. 

Abundance  of  moderate  Men  I  know  that 
are  Enemies  to  Extreams  will  tell  me,  that 
Frugality  might  happily  fupply  the  Place  of 
the  two  Vices  I  fpeak  of,  that,  if  Men  had 
not  fo  many  profufe  ways  of  fpending 
Wealth,  they  would  not  be  tempted  to  fo 
many  evil  Practices  to  ferape  it  together, 
and  confequently  that  the  fame  number  of 
Men  by  equally  avoiding  both  Extreams, 
might  render  themfelves  more  happy,  and  be 
lefs  vicious  without  than  they  could  with 
them.  Whoever  argues  thus  fhews  himfelf  a 
better  Man  than  he  is  a  Politician.  Frugality 
is  like  Honefly,  a  mean  llarving  Virtue,  that 
is  only  fit  for  lmall  Societies  of  good  peaceable 
Men,  who  are  contented  to  be  poor  fo  they 
may  be  eafy ;  but  in  a  large  ftirring  Nation 
you  may  have  fqon  enough  of  it.  ’T’is  an  idle 

dream- 
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dreaming  Virtue  that  employs  no  Hands,  and 
therefore  very  ufelefs  in  a  trading  Country, 
where  there  are  vail  numbers  that  one  way  or 
other  mutt  be  all  fet  to  Work.  Prodigality 
has  a  thoufand  Inventions  to  keep  People  from 
lifting  Itill,  that  Frugality  would  never  think 

Hy  ui  rS  .mu“  con fu me  a  prodigious 
W  ealth,  lo  Avarice  again  knows  innumerable 
1  ricks  to  rake  it  together,  which  Frugality 
would  (corn  to  make  ufe  of. 

_  s  aie  always  allow’d  to  compare 

itnall  things  to  great  ones,  efpecially  if  they 
ask  leave  fiift,  Si  Licet  exemplis,  &c.  but 
to  compare  great  things  to  mean  trivial  ones 
is  unutterable,  unlefs  it  be  in  Burlefque; 
otherwife  I  would  compare  the  Body  Politick 
(i  confefs  the  Simile  is  very  low)  to  a  Bowl 
of  Punch.  Avarice  lliould  be  the  fow’rirw 
and  Prodigality  the  fweetning  of  it.  The 
Water  1  wou’d  call  the  Ignorance,  Folly  and 
Credulity  of  the  floating  inlipid  Multitude ; 
whilll  Wifdom,  Honour,  Fortitude  and  the 
reft  of  the  fublime  Qualities  of  Men,  which 
feparated  by  Art  from  the  Dregs  of  Nature, 
the  fire  of  Glory  has  exalted  anil  refin’d  into 
a  Spiritual  Fflence,  ihould  be  an  equivalent 
to  Brandy.  I  don’t  doubt  but  a  Weflpha- 
han,  Laplander,  or  any  other  dull  Stranger 

that  is  unacquainted  with  the  wholefomeCom- 

pofition,  if  he  was  to  tatte  the  feveral  Ingre¬ 
dients  apart,  would  think  it  impoftible  they 
Ihould  make  any  tolerable  Liquor.  The  Le¬ 
mons 
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mons  would  be  too  fower,  the  Sugar  too 
lufcious,  the  Brandy  he’ll  lay  is  too  ftrong ,  e- 
ver  to  be  drank  in  any  quantity,  and  the 
Water  he’ll  call  a  tallelels  Liquor  only  fit  for 
Cows  and  Horfes:  Yet  Experience  teaches 
ns,  that  the  Ingredients  I  named  judicioully 
mixt,  will  make  an  excellent  Liquor,  lik  d  of 
Sd  admir’d  by  Men  of  exquifice  Palates. 

As  to  our  two  Vices  in  particular  I  could 
compare  Avarice,  that  caufes  fo  much  Mil- 
chief,  and  is  complain’d  of  by  every  body  who 
is  not  a  Mifer,  to  a  griping  Acid  that  lets 
our  Teeth  on  Edge,  and  is  unpleafant  to  eve¬ 
ry  Palate  that  is  not  debauch’d:  I  could  com¬ 
pare  the  gaudy  Trimming  and  fplendid  Rqui- 
oase  of  a  profufeBeau,  to  the  ghflmngbnght- 
ne?s  of  the  finelt  Loaf  Sugar ;  for  as  the  one 
by  correcting  the  lliarpnels  prevents  the  In¬ 
juries  which  a  gnawing  Sower  might  do  to  the 
Bowels,  fo  the  other  is  a  pleafing  Baliam 
that  heals  and  makes  amends  for  the  Imart, 
which  the  Multitude  always  fuffers  from  the 
Gripes  of  the  Avaricious;  whillt  thebubl..an- 
ces  of  both  melt  away  alike,  and  they  con- 
fume  themfelves  by  being  beneficial  to  the 

feveral  Compofitions  they  belong  to.  1  could 

carry  on  the  Simile  as  to  proportions,  and  tne 
exaCt  nicety  to  be  obferv’d  in  them,  which 
would  make  it  appear  how  little  any  or  t.ie 
Ingredients  could  be  fpared  in  either  of  tne 
Mixtures ;  But  I  will  not  tire  my  Reader  by 
purfuingtoo  far  a  ludicrous  Comparifon,  w  hen 
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I  have  other  Matters  to  entertain  him  with 
of  greater  Importance ;  and  to  fum  up  what 
i  have  laid  in  this  and  the  foregoing  Remark 

ji  i  ^  • ,  ?  .  ^  ^hlt  upon  Avarice  and 

Prodigality  in  the  Society  as  I  do  upon  two 
contrary  Poyfons  in  Phyfick,  of  which  it  is 
certain  that  the  noxious  qualities  beinp-  bv 
mutual  mifchief  correfted  in  both,  the/mav 
allilt  each  other,  and  often  make  a  goocl  Me¬ 
dicine  between  them. 


(L.)  -  - - - - —IVhilft  Luxury 

Employ'd  a  Million  of  the  Toor ,  &c. 


Edge  io.  Line  12. 

JF  every  thing  is  to  be  Luxury  (as  in  ftri&nefs 
it  ought)  that  is  not  immediately  necelTary 
to  make  Man  fubfift  as  he  is  a  living  Creature 
there  is  nothing  elfe  to  be  found  in  the  World,’ 
no  not  even  among  the  naked  Savages ;  of 
which  it  is  not  probable  that  there  are  any  but 
what  by  this  time  have  made  fome  Improve¬ 
ments  upon  their  former  manner  of  Livirw  - 
and  either  in  the  preparation  of  their  Eatables, 
the  ordering  of  their  Huts,  or  other  wife  added 
lomethmg  to  what  once  fufficed  them.  This 
definition  every  body  will  fay  is  too  rigorous; 
l  am  or  tne  fame  Opinion ;  but  if  we  are  to  abate 

one 
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qne  Inch  of  this  Severity,  I  am  afraid  we 
/han’t  know  where  to  Hop.  When  People  tell 
us  they  only  deiire  to  keep  themfelves  fweet 
and  clean,  there  is  no  undemanding  what  they 
would  be  at ;  if  they  made  ufe  of  thefe  W  ords 
in  their  genuine  proper  literal  Senfe,  they 
might  foon  be  fatisfy  d  without  much  coil 
or  ^trouble,  if  they  did  not  want  Water: 
But  thefe  two  little  Adjeftives  are  fo  compre- 
henfive,  efpecially  in  the  Dialedt  of  fome  La— 
dies,  that  no  body  can  guefs  how  far  they 
may  be  flretcht.  The  Comforts  of  Life  are 
like  wife  fo  various  and  extenfive,  that  no  bo¬ 
dy  can  tell  what  People  mean  by  them,  except 
he  knows  what  fort  of  Life  they  lead.  The 
fame  obfcurity  I  obferve  in  the  words  Decen¬ 
cy  and  Conveniency,  and  I  never  undeiftand 
them  unlefs  I  am  acquainted  with  the  Quality 
of  the  Perfons  that  make  ufe  of  them.  Peo¬ 
ple  may  go  to  Church  together,  and  be  all 
of  one  Mind  as  much  as  they  pleafe,  l  am  apt 
to  believe  that  when  they  pray  for  their  daily 
Bread,  the  Biihop  includes  leveral  things  in 
that  Petition  which  the  Sexton  does  not  think 
on. 

By  what  I  have  faid  hitherto  I  would  only 
/hew,  that  if  once  we  depart  from  calling  every 
thing  Luxury  that  is  not  abfolutely  necellary  to 
keep  a  Man  alive,  that  then  there  is  no  Luxury 
at  all ;  for  if  the  wants  of  Men  are  innumerable, 
then  what  ought  to  fupply  them  has  no  bounds ; 
what  is  call’d  fuperfluous  to  fome  degree  of 

People, 
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People,  will  be  thought  requifite  to  thofe  of 
higher  Quality  ;  and  neither  the  World  nor 
the  Skill  of  Man  can  produce  any  thing  fo 
cuiious  or  extravagant,  butfome  mofl  Graci¬ 
ous  Sovereign  or  other,  if  it  either  eafes  or 
diverts  him,  will  reckon  it  among  the  Necef* 
faries  of  Life ;  not  meaning  every  Body’s  Life, 
but  that  of  his  Sacred  Perfon. 

,  If  *s  ®  receiv’d  Notion,  that  Luxury  is  as> 
deftrufhve  to  the  Wealth  of  the  whole  Body 
Politick,  as  it  is  to  that  of  every  individual 
Perfon  who  is  guilty  of  it,  and  that  a  Natio¬ 
nal  frugality  enriches  a  Country  in  the  fame 
manner  as  that  which  is  lefs  general  increafes 
the  Eltates  of  private  Families.  I  confefs, 
that  tho’  I  have  found  Men  of  much  bet¬ 
ter  Underftanding  than  my  felf  of  this  Opi¬ 
nion,  I  cannot  help  diflenting  from  them 
in  this  Point.  They  argue  thus :  We  fend, 
lay  they,  for  Example  to  Turkey  of  Wool¬ 
len  Manufa&ury,  and  other  things  of  our 
own  Growth,  a  Million’s  worth  every  Year  ; 
foi  this  we  bring  back  Silk,  Mohair,  Drugs, 
to  the  value  of  Twelve  Hundred 
1  houfand  Pounds,  that  are  all  fpent  in  our 
own.  Country.  By  this,  lay  thev,  we  cet 
nothing;  but  if  moft  of  us  woulcl  be  con¬ 
tent  with  our  own  Growth,  and  fo  confume 
but  half  the  quantity  of  thofe  Foreign  Com¬ 
modities,  then  thofe  in  Turkey ,  who  would 
toll  want  the  fame  quantity  of  our  Manufa- 
ctuies,  would  be  forc’d  to  pay  ready  Money  for 
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the  reft,  and  fo  by  the  Ballance  of  that  Trade 
only,  the  Nation  lhould  get  Six  Hundred 
Thoufand  Pounds  per  Annum. 

To  examine  the  force  of  this  Argument, 
we’ll  fuppofe  (what  they  would  have)  that 
but  half  the  Silk,  &c.  ihall  be  confumed  in 
England  of  what  there  is  now;  we’ll  fup¬ 
pofe  likewife,  that  thofe  in  Turkey ,  tho’  we 
refufe  to  buy  above  half  as  much  of  their 
Commodities  as  we  ufed  to  do,  either  can  or 
will  not  be  without  the  fame  quantity  of  our 
Manufactures  they  had  before,  and  that  they’ll 
pay  the  Balance  in  Money;  that  is  to  fay, 
that  they  ftiali  give  us  as  much  Gold  or  Silver, 
as  the  value  of  what  they  buy  from  us  exceeds 
the  value  of  what  we  buy  from  them.  Tho’ 
what  we  fuppofe  might  perhaps  be  done  for 
one  Year,  it  is  impolfible  it  lhould  laft :  Buy¬ 
ing  is  Bartering,  and  no  Nation  can  buy  Goods 
of  others  that  has  none  of  her  own  to  pur- 
chafe  them  with.  Spain  and  Portugal^  that 
are  yearly  fupply’d  with  new  Gold  and  Silver 
from  their  Mines,  may  for  ever  buy  for  ready 
Money  as  long  as  their  yearly  increafe  of 
Gold  or  Silver  continues,  but  then  Money  is 
their  Growth  and  the  Commodity  of  the 
Country.  We  know  that  we  could  not  con¬ 
tinue  long  to  purchafe  the  Goods  of  other 
Nations,  if  they  would  not  take  our  Manu¬ 
factures  in  Payment  for  them  ;  and  why  lhould 
we  judge  other  wile  of  other  Nations?  If  thofe 

in 
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in  Turkey  then  had  no  more  Money  fall  from 
the  Skies  than  we,  let  us  fee  what  would  be 
the  confequence  of  what  we  fuppofed.  The 
Six  Hundred  Thoufand  Pounds  in  Silk,  Mo¬ 
hair,  &c.  that  are  left  upon  their  Hands  the 
firit  Year,  muft  make  thofe  Commodities  fall 
confiderably :  Of  this  the  T)utch  and  French 
will  reap  the  Benefit  as  much  as  our  felves ;  and 
if  we  continue  to  refufe  taking  their  Commo- 
di  ties  in  Payment  for  our  Manufactures,  they  can 
Trade  no  longer  with  us,  but  muft  content 
themfelves  with  buying  what  they  want  of 
fuch  Nations  as  are  willing  to  take  what  we 
refufe,  tho’  their  Goods  are  much  worfe  than 
ours,  and  thus  our  Commerce  with  Turkey 
muft  in  few  Years  be  infallibly  loft. 

But  they’ll  fay,  perhaps,  that  to  prevent  the 
ill  confequence  I  have  fhew’d,  we  ihall  take 
the  Turkijh  Merchandizes  as  formerly,  and 
only  be  fo  frugal  as  to  confume  but  half  the 
quantity  of  them  our  felves,  and  fend  the  reft 
Abroad  to  be  fold  to  others.  Let  us  fee  what 
this  will  do,  and  whether  it  will  enrich  the 
Nation  by  the  balance  of  that  Trade  with  Six 
Hundred  Thoufand  Pounds.  In  the firft  Place, 
I’ll  grant  them  that  our  People  at  Home  mak¬ 
ing  ufe  of  fo  much  more  of  our  own  Ma¬ 
nufactures,  thofe  who  were  employ’d  in  Silk, 
Mohair,  &c.  will  get  a  living  by  the  various 
Preparations  of  W oollen  Goods.  But  in  the 
fecond,  I  cannot  allow  tfiat  the  Goods  can  be 

fold 
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fold  as  formerly ;  for  fuppofe  the  Half  that  is 
wore  at  Home  to  be  fold  at  the  fame  Rate 
as  before,  certainly  the  other  Half  that  is  lent 
Abroad  will  want  very  much  of  It:  For  we 
mull:  fend  thofe  Goods  to  Markets  already 
flip  ply ’d ;  and  betides  that  there  mult  be 
Freight,  Infurance,  Provifion,  and  all  other 
Charges  deducted,  and  the  Merchants  in  ge¬ 
neral  mull  lofe  much  more  by  this  Half  that  is 
re-ihipp’d,  than  they  got  by  the  Half  that  is 
confumed  here.  For  tho’  the  Woollen  Ma- 
i  nufadtures  are  our  own  Product,  yet  they 
j  Hand  the  Merchant  that  fhips  them  off  to 
!  Foreign  Countries,  in  as  much  as  they  do 
j  the  Shopkeeper  here  that  retails  them:  fo 
i  that  if  the  Returns  for  what  he  fends  Abroad 
|  repay  him  not  what  his  Goods  colt  him  here, 
I  with  all  other  Charges,  till  he  has  the  Mo- 
;  ney  and  a  good  Intereil  for  it  in  Cafh,  the 
Merchant  mult  run  out,  and  the  Upfhot  would 
be,  that  the  Merchants  in  general  finding 
they  loll  by  the  Turkijb  Commodities  they 
fent  Abroad,  would  Ihip  no  more  of  our 
Manufactures  than  what  would  pay  for  as 
much  Silk,  Mohair,  &c.  as  would  be  con- 
fumed  here.  Other  Nations  would  loon  find 
1  Ways  to  fupply  them  with  as  much  as  we 
iliould  fend  fhort,  andfome  where  or  other  to 
difpofe  of  the  Goods  we  fhould  refufe :  So  that 
I  all  we  fhould  get  by  this  Frugality  would  be, 
1  that  thofe  in  Turkey  would  take  but  half  the 
j  Quantity  of  our  Manufactures  of  what  they  do 

1  now 
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now,  whilft  we  encourage  and  wear  their 
Merchandizes,  without  which  they  are  not 
able  to  purchafe  ours. 

As  I  have  had  the  Mortification  for  feveral 
Years  to  meet  with  Abundance  of  fenfible 
People  again!!  this  Opinion,  and  who  always 
thought  me  wrong  in  this  Calculation,  fo  I 
had  the  Pleafure  at  laft  to  fee  the  W  ifdom  of 
the  Nation  fall  into  the  fame  Sentiments,  as  is 
fo  manifeft  from  an  Aft  of  Parliament  made 
in  the  Year  1721,  where  the  Legiflature  dis¬ 
obliges  a  powerful  and  valuable  Company,  and 
overlooks  very  weighty  Inconveniencies  at 
Home  to  promote  the  Intereft  of  the  Turkey 
Trade,  and  not  only  encourages  the  Confump- 
tion  of  Silk  and  Mohair,  but  forces  the  Sub- 
jefts  on  Penalties  to  make  ufe  of  them  whe¬ 
ther  they  will  or  not.  ,  ft 

W  hat  is  laid  to  the  Charge  of  Luxury  befides, 
is,  that  it  encreafes  Avarice  and  Rapine:  And 
where  they  are  reigning  Vices,  Offices  of  the 
greateft  Trull  are  bought  and  ibid ;  the  Mini- 
Iters  that  lhould  ferve  the  Publick,  both  great 
and  fmall,  corrupted,  and  the  Countries  eve¬ 
ry  Moment  in  danger  of  being  betray’d  to 
the  higheft  Bidders:  And  laftly,  that  it  effe¬ 
minates  and  enervates  the  People,  by  which 
the'  Nations  become  an  eafy  Prey  to  the  firff 
Invaders.  Thefe  are  indeed  terrible  Things ; 
but  what  is  put  to  the  Account  of  Luxury  be¬ 
longs  to  Male- Adminiffration,  and  is  the  Fault 

of  bad  Politicks.  Every  Government  ought 

to 
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to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with,  and  fled- 

faftly  to  purfue  the  Intereft  of  the  Country. 
Good  Politicians  by  dextrous  Management, 
laying  heavy  Impofitions  on  fome  Goods,  or 
totally  prohibiting  them,  and  lowering  the  Du¬ 
ties  on  others,  may  always  turn  and  divert  the 
Courfe  of  Trade  which  way  they  ,  pleafe ; 
and  as  they’ll  ever  prefer,  if  it  be  equally  con- 
fiderable,  the  Commerce  with  fuch  Coun¬ 
tries  as  can  pay  with  Money  as  well  as  Goods, 
to  thofe  that  can  make  no  Returns  for  what 
they  buy,  but  in  the  Commodities  of  their 
own  Growth  and  Manufactures,  io  they  will 
always  carefully  prevent  the  liaffick  with 
fuch  Nations  as  refufe  the  Goods  of  others, 
and  will  take  nothing  but  Money  for  their 
own.  But  above  all,  they’ll  keep  a  watchful 
Eye  over  the  Ballance  of  Trade  in  general, 
and  never  fuller  that  all  the  Foreign  Commo¬ 
dities  together,  that  are  imported  in  one  \  ear, 
fhall  exceed  in  Value  what  ol  their  own 
Growth  or  Manufacture  is  in  the  fame  ex¬ 
ported  to  others.  Note,  that  I  Ipeak  now  of 
the  Intereft  of  thofe  Nations  that  have  no 
Gold  or  Silver  of  their  own  Growth,  other- 
wife  this  Maxim  need  not  to  be  fo  much 


i  infilled  on.  .  ,  ,  , ,, 

If  what  I  urg’d  laft  be  but  diligently  look  d 

after,  and  the  Imports  are  never  allow’d  to  be 
I  fuperior  to  the  Exports,  no  Nation  can  evei  be 
impoverish'd  by  Foreign  Luxury  ;  and  they 
;  may  improve  it  as  much  as  they  pleaie,  if  they 
to  I  z  can 
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can  but  in  proportion  raife  the  Fund  of  their 
own  that  is  to  purchafe  it. 

Trade  is  the  Principal,  but  not  the  only 
Requifite  to  aggrandize  a  Nation:  There  are 
other  Things  to  be  taken  care  of  befides.  The 
Meurn  and  Tuum  mult  be  fecur’d.  Crimes  pu¬ 
nch’d,  and  all  other  Laws  concerning  the  Ad- 
miniflration  of  Juftice,  wifely  contriv’d,  and 
firi&ly  executed.  Foreign  Affairs  muff  be 
likewife  prudently  manag’d,  and  the  Miniftry 
of  every  Nation  ought  to  have  a  good  Intel¬ 
ligence  Abroad,  and  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  Publick  Tranfadiions  of  all  thofe  Coun¬ 
tries,  that  either  by  their  Neighbourhood, 
Strength  or  Intereft,  may  be  hurtful  or  bene¬ 
ficial  to  them,  to  take  the  necelfary  Meafures 
accordingly,  of  eroding  fome  and  aflifting 
others,  as  Policy  and  the  Ballance  of  Power 
diredf.  The  Multitude  mult  be  aw’d,  no 
Man’s  Confcience  forc’d,  and  the  Clergy  al¬ 
low’d  no  greater  Share  in  State  Affairs  than 
our  Saviour  has  bequeathed  them  in  his  Tefta- 
ment.  Thefe  are  the  Arts  that  lead  to  world¬ 
ly  Greatnefs;  what  Sovereign  Power  foe- 
ver  makes  a  good  Ufe  of  them,  that  has 
any  confiderable  Nation  to  govern,  whether 
it  be  a  Monarchy,  a  Commonwealth,  or  a 
Mixture  of  both,  can  never  fail  of  making  it 
ftouriih  in  fpight  of  all  the  other  Powers  upon 
Earth,  and  no  Luxury  or  other  Vice  is  ever 

able  to  fhake  their  Conllitution. - But  here 

lexpeda  full-mouth’d Cry againfl me ;  What! 

has 
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has  God  never  punilh’d  and  deftroy’d  great 
Nations  for  their  Sins?  Yes,  but  not  without 
Means,  by  infatuating  their  Governors,  and 
fuffering  them  to  depart  from  either  all  or 
fome  ofthofe  general  Maxims  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  ;  and  of  all  the  famous  States  and  Em¬ 
pires  the  World  has  had  to  boaft  of  hitherto, 
none  ever  came  to  Ruin  whofe  Dettrubtion 
was  not  principally  owing  to  the  bad  Poli¬ 
ticks,  Neglebts,  or  Mifmanagements  of  the 


1! 


i; 


Rulers. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  more  Health  and  Vi¬ 
gour  is  to  be  expected  among  a  People,  and 
their  Offspring,  fromTemperance  and  Sobriety, 
than  there  is  from  Gluttony  and  Drunkennefs ; 
yet  I  confefs,  that  as  to  Luxury’s  effeminating 
and  enervating  a  Nation,  I  have  not  fuch  fright¬ 
ful  Notions  now  as  I  have  had  formerly.  When 
we  hear  or  read  of  Things  which  we  are  altoge¬ 
ther  Strangers  to,  they  commonly  bring  to  our 
Imagination  fuch  Ideas  of  what  we  have  feen, 
as  (according  to  our  Apprehenfion)  mutt  come 
the  neareft  to  them :  And  I  remember,  that 
when  I  have  read  of  the  Luxury  of  Terjia ,  E- 
gypt ,  and  other  Countries  where  it  has  been  a 
reigning  Vice,  and  that  were  effeminated  and 
enervated  by  it,  it  has  fometimes  put  me  in 
Mind  of  the  cramming  and  fwilling  of  ordi¬ 
nary  Tradefmen  at  a  City  Feaft,  and  theBeaft- 
linefs  their  over-gorging  themfelves  is  often  at¬ 
tended  with;  at  other  Times  it  has  made  me 
think  on  the  Diltraftion  of  diffolute  Sailors,  as  I 

had 
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had  feen  them  in  Company  of  half  a  dozen 
lewd  Women  roaring  along  with  Fiddles  be¬ 
fore  them ;  and  was  1  to  have  been  carried  in¬ 
to  any  of  their  great  Cities,  I  would  have  ex- 
peded  to  have  found  one  Third  of  the  People 
lick  a-bed  with  Surfeits ;  another  laid  up  with 
the  Gout,  or  crippled  by  a  more  ignomini¬ 
ous  Diilemper ;  and  the  reft,  that  could  go 

/without  leading,  walk  along  the  Streets  in 

'Petticoats. 

1  It  is  happy  for  us  to  have  Fear  for  a  Keeper, 
as  long  as  our  Reafon  is  not  ftrong  enough  to 
govern  our  Appetites :  And  I  believe  that  the 
great  Dread  I  had  more  particularly  againft 
the  Word,  to  enervate-,  and  fome  confequent 
Thoughts  on  the  Etymology  of  it,  did  me  A- 
bundance  of  Good  when  I  was  a  School-boy : 
But  fince  I  have  feen  fomething  of  the  W  odd, 
the  Confequences  of  Luxury  to  a  Nation  feem 
not  fo  dreadful  to  me  as  they  did.  As  long 
as  Men  have  the  fame  Appetites,  the  fame 
Vices  will  remain.  In  all  large  Societies, 
fome  will  love  Whoring  and  others  Drinking. 
The  Luftful  that  can  get  no  handfome  clean 
Women,  will  content  themfelves  with  dirty 
Drabs ;  and  thofe  that  cannot  purchafe  true 
Hermitage  or  ‘ Fontack ,  will  be  glad  of  more 
ordinary  French  Claret.  Thofe  that  can’t 
reach  Wine,  take  up  with  worfe  Liquors,  and 
a  Foot  Soldier  or  a  Beggar  may  make  himfelf 
as  drunk  with  Stale- Beer  or  Malt-Spirits,  as. 
a  Lord  with  Burgundy ,  Champaign  or  Tockay. 
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The  cheapeft  and  moft  flovenly  way  of  in¬ 
dulging  our  Paflions,  does  as  much  Miichief 
to  a  Man’s  Conftitution,  as  the  moft  elegant 

and  expenfive.  „ 

The  greateft  Exceffes  of  Luxury  are  lhewn 
in  Buildings,  Furniture, Equipages  and  Cloaths : 
Clean  Linnen  weakens  a  Man  no  more  than 
Flannel  j  Tapiftry,  fine  Painting  or  good  W ain- 
fcot  are  no  more  unwholefome  than  bare 
Walls;  and  a  rich  Couch,  or  a  gilt  Chariot 
are  no  more  enervating  than  the  cold  Floor 
or  a  Country  Cart.  The  refin’d  Pleafures  of 
Men  of  Senfe  are  feldoro  injurious  to  their 
Conftitution,  and  there  are  many  great  Epi- 
t  cures  that  will  refufe  to  eat  or  drink  more 
lj  than  their  Heads  or  Stomachs  can  beat .  Sen- 
I  fual  People  may  take  as  great  Care  of  them- 
!  felves  as  any:  and  the  Errors  of  the  moft  vi- 
i  cioully  luxurious,  don’t  fo  much  conlift  in 
l|  the  frequent  Repetitions  of  their  Lewdnefs, 
and  their  Eating  and  Drinking  too  much, 
(which  are  the  Things  which  would  moft  c- 
nervate  them)  as  they  do  in  the  operote  Con¬ 
trivances,  the  Profufenefs  and  Nicety  they  are 
ferv’d  with,  and  the  vaft  Expence  they  are  at 

in  their  Tables  and  Amours. 

But  let  us  once  fuppofe  that  the  Eafe  and 
I  Pleafure  the  Grandees  and  the  rich  People  qt 
every  great  Nation  live  in,  render  them  unfit 
to  endure  Hardlhips,  and  undergo  the  Toils 
of  War.  I’ll  allow  that  moft  of  the  Common 

I  Council  of  the  City  woul  d  make  but  very  m- 

1 4  different. 
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different  Foot  Soldiers;  and  I  believe  hear¬ 
tily,  that  if  your  Fforfe  was  to  be  compos’d 
of  Aldermen,  and  fuch  as  moft  of  them  are, 
a  fmall  Artillery  of  Squibs  would  be  fufficient 
to  rout  them.  But  what  have  the  Aider- 
men,  the  Common-Council,  or  indeed  all 
People  of  any  Subftance  to  do  with  the  War, 
but  to  pay  Taxes?  The  Hardihips  and  Fa¬ 
tigues  of  W ar  that  are  perfonaily  fuffer’ d,  fall 
upon  them  that  bear  the  Brunt  of  every 
Thing,  the  meaneft  indigent  Part  of  the  Na¬ 
tion,  the  working  Having  People :  For  how 
exceffive  foever  the  Plenty  and  Luxury  of  a 
Nation  may  be,  fome  Body  mutt  do  the 
W  ork,  Houfes  and  Ships  mutt  be  built.  Mer¬ 
chandizes  mutt  be  remov’d,  and  the  Ground 
till’d.  Such  a  Variety  of  Labours  in  every 
great  Nation  require  a  vatt  Multitude,  in 
which  there  are  always  loofe,  idle,  extrava¬ 
gant  Fellows  enough  to  fpare  for  an  Army; 
and  thofe  that  are  robuft  enough  to  Fledge 
and  Ditch,  Plow  and  Thrafh,  or  elfe  not  too 
much  enervated  to  be  Smiths,  Carpenters, 
Sawyers,  Clothworkers,  Porters  or  Carmen, 
will  always,  be  ttrong  and  hardy  enough 
in  a  Campaign  or  two  to  make  good  Sol¬ 
diers,  who,  where  good  Orders  'are  kept, 
have  feldom  fo  much  Plenty  and  Super¬ 
fluity  come  to  their  Share  as  to  do  them  any 
hurt. 

d  he  Mifchief  then  to  be  fear’d  from  Luxu¬ 
ry  among  the  People  of  War,  cannot  extend  it 

felf 
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felf  beyond  the  Officers.  The  greateft  of  them 
are  either  Men  of  a  very  high  Birth  and 
Princely  Education ,  or  elfe  extraordinary 
Parts,  and  no  lefs  Experience ;  and  whoever  is 
made  choice  of  by  a  wife  Government  to 
command  an  Army  en  chef,  fhould  have  a 
1  confummate  Knowledge  in  Martial  Affairs,  In¬ 
trepidity  to  keep  him  calm  in  the  midlt  of 
Danger,  and  many  other  Qualifications  that 
|  muft  be  the  work  of  Time  and  Application, 
on  Men  of  a  quick  Penetration,  a  diltinguiih’d 
Genius,  and  a  world  of  Honour.  Strong  Si¬ 
news  and  fupple  Joints. are  trifling  Advanta¬ 
ges  not  regarded  in  Perfons  of  their  Reach 
and  Grandeur,  that  can  deftroy  Cities  a-bed, 
and  ruin  w7hole  Countries  whilft  they  are  at 
Dinner.  As  they  are  moft  commonly  Men  of 
great  Age,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  expedt  a  hail 
Conftitution  and  Agility  of  Limbs  from  them  : 
So  their  Heads  be  but  Adtive  and  w7ell  fur- 
nifh’d,  ’tis  no  great  Matter  what  the  reft  of 
their  Bodies  are.  If  they  cannot  bear  the 
Fatigue  6f  being  on  Horfeback,  they  may  ride 
in  Coaches,  or  be  carried  in  Litters.  Men’s 
i  Conduct  and  Sagacity  are  never  the  lefs  for 
I  their  being  Cripples,  and  the  beft  General  the 
I  King  of  France  has  now,  can  hardly  crawl 

;  along.  Thofe  that  are  immediately  under 

the  chief  Commanders  mult  be  very  nigh  of 
1  the  fame  Abilities,  and  are  generally  Men 
that  have  rais’d  themfelves  to  thofe  Ports  by 
their  Merit.  The  other  Officers  are  all  of  them 
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in  their  feveral  Stations  oblig’d  to  lay  out  fo 
large  a  lhare  of  their  Pay  in  tine  Cloaths,  Ac¬ 
coutrements,  and  other  Things  by  the  Luxu¬ 
ry  of  the  Times  call’d  neceflary,  that  they 
can  fpare  but  little  Money  for  Debauches ; 
for  as  they  are  advanced  and  their  Sallaries 
rais’d,  fo  they  are  likewife  forc’d  to  encreafe 
their  Expences  and  their  Equipages,  which  as 
well  as  every  thing  elfe,  muft  ftill  be  propor¬ 
tionable  to  their  Quality:  By  which  means 
the  greateft  part  of  them  are  in  a  manner  hin- 
dred  from  thofe  Excefles  that  might  be  de- 
itructive  to  Health ;  whilft  their  Luxury  thus 
turn’d  another  way  ferves  moreover  to  heighten 
their  Pride  and  Vanity,  the  greateft  Motives 
to  make  them  behave  themfelves  like  what 
they  would  be  thought  to  be.  (See  Re¬ 
mark  (R.J 

There  is  nothing  refines  Mankind  more  than 
Love  and  Honour.  Thofe  two  Paflions  are 
equivalent  to  many  Virtues,  and  therefore  the 
greateft  Schools  of  Breeding  and  good  Manners 
are  Courts  and  Armies ;  the  firft  to  accomplilh 
the  Women,  the  other  to  polifli  the  Men.  What 
the  generality  of  Officers  among  civiliz’d  Nati¬ 
ons  affect  is  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  W  orld 
and  the  Rules  of  Honour ;  an  Air  ofFranknefs, 
and  Humanity  peculiar  to  Military  Men  of 
Experience,  and  fuch  a  mixture  ofModefty 
and  Undauntednefs,  as  may  befpeak  them  both 
Courteous  and  V  aliant.  W  here  good  Senfe  is  fa- 
iliionable,  and  a  genteel  Behaviour  is  in  efteem. 

Gluttony 
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Gluttony  and  Drunkennefs  can  be  no  re  ining 
Vices.  What  Officers  of  Diftinftion  chiefly 
aim  at,  is  not  a  Beaftly,  but  a  Splendid  way 
of  Living,  and  the  W  i  flics  of  the  moft  Luxu-  , 
rious  in  their  feveral  degrees  of  Quality,  are 
to  appear  handlomely,  and  excel  each  other 
in  Finery  of  Equipage,  Politenefs  of  Entertain¬ 
ments,  and  the  Reputation  of  a  judicious  1  all¬ 
ey  in  every  thing  about  them. 

^  But  if  there  fliouldbemore  diilolute  Repro¬ 
bates  among  Officers  than  thetc  aie  among 
Men  of  other  Profeffions,  which  is  not  true, 
yet  the  moft  debauch’d  of  them  may  be  very 
ierviccable,  if  they  have  but  a  great  fliare  of 
Honour.  It  is  this  that  covers  and  makes  up 
for  a  multitude  of  Dcfcfis  in  them,  and  it 
is  this  that  none  (how  abandon’d  foever  they 
are  to  Pleafure)  dare  pretend  to  be  with¬ 
out.  But  as  there  is  no  Argument  fo  con¬ 
vincing  as  Matter  of  Faff,  let  us  look  back 
on  what  fo  lately  happen’d  in  our  two  latt 
Wars  with  France.  How  many  puny  young 
Striplings  have  we  had  in  our  Aimies,  ten¬ 
derly  Educated,  nice  in  their  Drefs,  and  cu¬ 
rious  in  their  Dyer,  that  underwent  ail 
manner  of  Duties  with  Gallantly  and  Gheai- 
fiiincrs  ^ 

Thofe  that  have  fuch  difmal  Apprehenfions 
pf  Luxury’s  enervating  and  effeminating  Peo¬ 
ple,  might  in  Flanders  and  Spain  have  leen  em¬ 
broider’d  Beaux  with  fine  lac’d  Shirts  and 

powder’d  Wigs  ftand  as  much  Fire,  and  lead 
r  •  •  up 
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up  to  the  Mouth  of  a  Cannon,  with  as  little 
Concern  as  it  was  polhble  for  the  molt  {link¬ 
ing  Slovens  to  have  done  in  theirown  Hair, 
tho’  it  had  not  been  comb’d  in  a  Month; 
and  met  with  abundance  of  wild  Rakes,  who 
had  actually  impar’d  their  Healths,  and  broke 
their  Conftitutions  with  ExcefTes  of  Wine 
and  Women,  that  yet  behav’d  themfelves 
with  Condudt  and  Bravery  againft  their  Ene¬ 
mies.  Robultnefs  is  the  leaft  Thing  requir’d 
in  an  Officer,  and  if  fometimes  Strength  is  of 
ufe,  a  firm  Refolution  of  Mind,  which  the 
Hopes  of  Preferment,  Emulation,  and  the 
Love  of  Glory  infpire  them  with,  will  at  a 
Pufh  fupply  the  Place  of  bodily  Force. 

Thofe  that  underhand  their  Bufinefs,  and 
have  a  fufficient  Senfe  of  Honour,  as  foon 
as  they  are  ufed  to  Danger  will  always  be 
capable  Officers:  And  their  Luxury,  as  long 
as  they  fpend  no  Body’s  Money  but  their  own, 
will  never  be  prejudicial  to  a  Nation. 

By  all  which  I  think  I  have  proved  what 
i  defign’d  in  this  Remark  on  Luxury. 
Firlt,  That  in  one  Senfe  every  Thing  may 
be  call’d  fo,  and  in  another  there  is  no 
1’uch  Thing.  Secondly,  That  with  a  wife 
Adminiftration  all  People  may  fwim  in  as 
much  Foreign  Luxury  as  their  Product  can 
purchafe,  without  being  impoverilh’d  by 
it-  And  Laltly,  That  where  Military  Af¬ 
fairs  are  taken  care  of  as  they  ought,  and 
the  Soldiers  well  paid  and  kept  in  good  Difi. 

cipline. 
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eipline,  a  wealthy  Nation  may  live  in  all  the 
Eafe  and  Plenty  imaginable ;  and  in  many  Parts 
'of  it,  fhew  as  much  P  omp  and  Delicacy,  as 
Human  Wit  can  invent,  and  at  the  fame  Time 
be  formidable  to  their  Neighbours,  and  come 
up  to  the  Character  of  the  Bees  in  the  Fable, 
of  which  I  faid,  That 

Flatter'd  in  Peace,  and  fear'd  in  Wars , 
They  were  th'  Efleem  of  Foreigners, 

And  lavijh  of  their  W ealth  and  Lives , 

The  Ballance  of  all  other  Hives „ 

(See  what  is  further  faid  concerning  Luxury 
in  the  Remarks  (M.J  and  (f).J 


(M.j  And  odious  'Pride  a  Million  more. 


Page  10.  Line  14. 

PRIDE  is  that  Natural  Faculty  by  which 
every  Mortal  that  has  any  Underftanding 
over-values,  and  imagines  better  Things  of 
himfelf  than  any  impartial  Judge,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  his  Qualities  and  Circum- 
ftances,  could  allow  him.  We  are  poflefs’d  of 
no  other  Quality  fo  beneficial  to  Society,  and 
fo  necefiary  to  render  it  wealthy  and  flourilh- 
ing  as  this,  yet  it  is  that  which  is  moft  gene- 
5  3  :  rally 
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rally  deteded.  What  is  very  peculiar  to  this 
Faculty  of  ours,  is,  that  thofe  who  are  the 
fulled;  of  it,  are  the  lead  willing  to  connive 
at  it  in  others ;  whereas  the  Heinoufnefs  of 
other  Vices  is  the  mod  extenuated  by  thofe 
who  are  guilty  of  ’em  themfelves.  The 
Chade  IVlan  hates  Fornication,  andDrunken- 
nefs  is  mod  abhorr’d  by  the  Temperate;  but 
none  are  fo  much  offended  at  their  Neigh¬ 
bour’s  Pride,  as  the  prouded  of  all ;  and  if 
any  one  can  pardon  it,  it  is  the  mod  Hum¬ 
ble;  From  which  I  think  we  may  judly  in¬ 
fer,  that  its  being  odious  to  all  the  World, 
is  a  certain  Sign  that  all  the  W orld  is  troubled 
with  it.  This  all  Men  of  Senfe  are  ready  to 
confefs,  and  no  Body  denies  but  that  he  has 
Pride  in  general.  But,  if  you  come  to  Par¬ 
ticulars,  you’ll  meet  with  few  that  will  own 
any  Action  you  can  name  of  theirs  to  have 
proceeded  from  that  Principle.  There  are 
likewife  many  who  will  allow  that  among  the 
fihful  Nations  of  the  Times,  Pride  and  Luxury 
are  the  great  Promoters  of  Trade,  but  they 
refufe  to  own  the  Neceffity  there  is,  that  in  a 
more  virtuous  Age,  (fuch  a  one  as  fliould  be 
free  from  Pride)  Trade  would  in  a  great  Mea- 
fure  decay. 

The  Almighty,  fay  they,  has  endow’d  us 
with  the  Dominion  over  all  Things  which  the 
Earth  and  Sea  produce  or  contain ;  there  is  no¬ 
thing  to  be  found  in  either,  but  what  was  made 
for  the  Die  of  Man ;  and  his  Skill  andlndudry 
8  above 
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above  other  Animals  were  given  him,  that  he 
might  render  both  them  and  every  Thing  elfe 
within  the  Reach  of  his  Senfes,  more  fervice- 
able  to  him.  Upon  this  Confideration  they 
think  it  impious  to  imagine,  that  Humility, 
Temperance,  and  other  Virtues,  fhould  de¬ 
bar  People  from  the  Enjoyment  of  thofe  Com¬ 
forts  of  Life,  which  are  not  denied  to  the  moil 
wicked  Nations  ;  and  fo  conclude,  that  with¬ 
out  Pride  or  Luxury,  the  fame  Things  might 
be  eat,  wore,  and  confumed  ;  the  fame  Num¬ 
ber  of  Handicrafts  and  Artificers  employ’d, 
and  a  Nation  be  every  way  as  flourilhing  as 
where  thofe  Vices  are  the  molt  predomi- 
nant. 

As  to  wearing  Apparel  in  particular,  they’ll 
tell  you,  that  Pride,  which  flicks  much  nea¬ 
rer  to  us  than  our  Cloaths,  is  only  lodg’d  in 
the  Heart,  and  that  Rags  often  conceal  a 
greater  Portion  of  it  than  the  moll  pompous 
Attire ;  and  that  as  it  cannot  be  denied  but 
that  there  have  always  been  virtuous ;  Prin¬ 
ces,  who  with  humble  Hearts  have  wore 
their  fplendid  Diadems,  and  lway’d  their  en¬ 
vied  Scepters,  void  of  Ambition,  for  the  Good 
of  others ;  fo  it  is  very  probable,  that  Silver, 
and  Gold  Brocades,  and  the  richefl  Em¬ 
broideries,  may,  without  a  Thought  of  Pride, 
be  wore  by  many  whofe  Quality  and  f  or¬ 
tune  are  fuitable  to  them.  May  not  (fay  they) 
a  good  Man  of  extraordinary  Revenues,  make 
every  Year  a  greater  Variety.  of  Suits  than 
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it  is  poflible  he  fhou’d  wear  out,  and  yet 
have  no  other  Ends  than  to  fet  the  Poor  at 
W  ork,  to  encourage  Trade,  and  by  employ¬ 
ing  many,  to  promote  the  W  elfare  of  his  Coun¬ 
try?  And  confidering  Food  and  Rayment  to 
be  NeceiTaries,  and  the  two  chief  Articles  to 
which  all  our  worldly  Cares  are  extended, 
why  may  not  all  Mankind  fet  afide  a  con- 
fiderable  Part  of  their  Income  for  the  one 
as  well  as  the  other,  without  the  leal!  Tin¬ 
cture  of  Pride  ?  Nay,  is  not  every  Member 
of  the  Society  in  a  manner  obliged,  accor¬ 
ding  to  his  Ability,  to  contribute  toward  the 
Maintenance  of  that  Branch  of  Trade  on 
which  the  Whole  has  fo  great  aDependance? 
Betides  that,  to  appear  decently  is  a  Civility, 
and  often  a  Duty,  which,  without  any  Re¬ 
gard  to  our  felves,  we  owe  to  thofe  we  con- 
verfe  with. 

Thefeare  the  Objections  generally  madeufe 
of  by  haughty  Moralifls,  who  cannot  endure  to 
hear  the  Dignity  of  their  Species  arraign’d ;  but 
if  we  look  narrowly  into  them  they  may  foon 
be  anfwer’d. 

If  we  had  no  Vices,  I  cannot  fee  why  any 
Man  fliould  ever  make  more  Suits  than  he  has 
occafion  for,  tno’  he  was  never  fo  delirous  of 
promoting  the  Good  of  the  Nation :  For  tho’  in 
the  wearing  of  a  well  wrought  Silk,  rather  than 
a  flight  Stuff,  and  the  preferring  curious  fine 
Cloth  tocourfe,  he  had  no  other  View  but  the 
fettingof  morePeopie.to  work,  and  confequent- 
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ty  the  Publick  Welfare,  yet  he  could  confider 
Cloaths  no  otherwife  than  Lovers  of  their 
Country  do  Taxes  now ;  they  may  pay  e  1 
with  Alacrity,  but  no  body  gives  more  than 
his  due ;  efpecially  where  all  are  jultly  rated 
according  to  their  Abilities,  as  it  could  no  o- 
therwil'e  be  expefted  in  a  very  Virtuous  Age. 
Befides  that  in  fuch  Golden  Times  no  body 
would  drefs  above  his  Condition,  no  body 
pinch  his  Family,  cheat  or  over-reach  his 
Neighbour  to  purchafe  Finery,  and  confequent- 
ly  there  would  not  be  half  the  Confumption, 
nor  a  third  part  of  the  People  employ’d  as 
now  there  are.  But  to  make  this  more  plain 
and  demonftrate,  that  for  the  Support  of 
Trade  there  can  be  nothing  equivalent  to 
Pride,  I  lhall  examine  the  feveral  views  Men 
have  in  outward  Apparel,  and  fet  forth  what 
daily  Experience  may  teach  every  body  as  to 
Drefs. 

Cloaths  were  originally  made  for  two  Ends, 
to  hide  our  Nakednefs,  and  to  fence  our  Bo¬ 
dies  again!!  the  W  eather,  and  other  outward 
Injuries:  To  thefe  our  boundlefs  Pride  has 
added  a  third,  which  is  Ornament ;  for  what 
elfe  but  an  excefs  of  llupid  Vanity,  could 
have  prevail’d  upon  our  Reafon  to  fancy  that 
Ornamental,  which  mult  continually  put  us  in 
mind  of  our  Wants  and  Mifery,  beyond  all 
other  Animals  that  are  ready  cloathed  by  Na¬ 
ture  herfelf?  It  is  indeed  to  be  admired  how 
fo  lenfible  a  Creature  as  Man,  that  pretends 
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to  fo  many  fine  Qualities  of  his  own,  fhould 
condefcena  to  value  himfelf  upon  what  is 
robb’d  from  fo  innocent  and  defencelefs  an 
Animal  as  a  Sheep,  or  what  he  is  beholden 
for  to  the  molt  infignificant  thing  upon  Earth, 
a  dying  W  orm ;  yet  whilft  he  is  Proud  of  fuch 
trifling  Depredations,  he  has  the  folly  to  laugh 
at  the  Hottentots  on  the  furtheft  Promontory 
of  Africk ,  who  adorn  themfelves  with  the 
Guts  of  their  dead  Enemies,  without  confi- 
dering  that  they  are  the  Enfigns  of  their  Va¬ 
lour  thofe  Barbarians  are  fine  with,  the  true 
Sjpo/ia  opima ,  and  that  if  their  Pride  be  more 
Savage  than  ours,  it  is  certainly  lefs  ridicu¬ 
lous,  becaufe  they  wear  the  Spoils  of  the  more 
noble  Animal. 

But  whatever  Reflexions  may  be  made  on 
this  head,  the  World  has  long  fince  decided 
the  Matter;  handfome  Apparel  is  a  main 
Point,  fine  Feathers  make  fine  Birds,  and 
People  where  they  are  not  known,  are  gene¬ 
rally  honour’d  according  to  their  Cloaths  and 
other  Accoutrements  they  have  about  them ; 
from  the  richnefs  of  them  we  judge  of  their 
Wealth,  and  by  their  ordering  of  them  we 
guefs  at  their  Underftanding.  It  is  this 
which  encourages  every  body,  who  is  confci- 
ous  of  his  little  Merit,  if  he  is  any  ways  able, 
to  wear  Cloaths  above  his  Rank,  efpecially 
in  large  and  Populous  Cities,  where  obfcure 
Men  may  hourly  meet  with  fifty  Strangers  to 
one  Acqiaiatance,  and  confequencly  have  the 
8  Pleafure 
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Pleafure  of  being  efteem’d  by  a  vail  Majority, 
not  as  what  they  are,  but  what  they  appear 
lobe:  which  is  a  greater  Temptation  than 
molt  People  want  to  be  Vain. 

W  hoever  takes  delight  in  viewing  the  vari¬ 
ous  Scenes  of  low  Life,  may  on  Eafter , 
Whit  fun,  and  other  great  Holidays,  meet 
With  fcores  of  People,  efpecially  Women, 
of  almoft  the  lowell  Rank,  that  wear  good 
and  falhionable  Cloaths  :  If  coming  to  talk 
With  them,  you  treat  them  more  courteoully 
and  with  greater  Refpecl  than  what  they  are 
confcious  they  deferve,  they’ll  commonly  be 
alhamed  of  owning  what  they  are ;  and  often 
you  may,  if  you  are  a  little  Inquiiitive,  dil’co- 
ver  in  them  a  moll  anxious  Care  to  conceal 
the  Bufinefs  they  follow,  and  the  Places  they 
live  in.  The  Reafon  is  plain  ;  whiltt  they  re¬ 
ceive  thole  Civilities  that  are  not  ufually  paid 
them,  and  which  they  think  only  due  to  their 
Betters,  they  have  the  Satisfaction  to  imagine, 
that  they  appear  what  they  Would  be, 
which  to  weak  Minds  is  a  Pleafure  almoft  as 
fubftantial  as  they  could  reap  from  the  very 
Accomplilhments  of  their  W  ilhes :  This  Gol¬ 
den  Dream  they  are  unwilling  to  be  difturbed 
in,  and  being  fure  that  the  meannefs  of  their 
Condition,  if  it  is  known,  mull  link  ’em  very 
low  in  your  Opinion,  they  hug  themfelves 
in  their  difguize,  and  take  all  imaginable  Pre¬ 
caution  not  to  forfeit  by  a  ufeleis  difcovery 
the  Elleem  which  they  flatter  themfelves 
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that  their  good  Cloaths  have  drawn  from 
you. 

Tho’  every  body  allows,  that  as  to  Apparel 
and  manner  of  living,  we  ought  to  behave 
our  felvesfuitableto  our  Conditions,  and  follow 
the  Examples  of  the  moil  feniible  and  pru¬ 
dent  among  our  Equals  in  Rank  and  Fortune : 
Yet  how  few,  that  are  not  either  miferably 
Covetous,  or  elle  Proud  of  Singularity,  have 
this  Difcretion  to  boat!  of?  We  all  look  a- 
boVe  our  felves,  and,  as  fait  as  we  can,  itrive 
to  imitate  thofe,  that  fome  way  or  other  are 
fuperior  to  us. 

The  pooreft  Labourer’s  Wife  in  the  Parilh, 
who  fcorns  to  wear  a  It  ion  g  wholefome  Frize, 
as  the  might,  will  half  ftarve  her  felf  and  her 
Husband  to  purchafe  a  fecond-hand  Gown 
and  Petticoat,  that  cannot  do  her  half  the 
Service;  becaufe,  forfooth,  it  is  more  genteel. 
The  Weaver,  the  Shoemaker,  the  Taylor, 
the  Barber,  and  every  mean  working  Fellow, 
that  can  fet  up  with  little,  has  the  Impudence 
with  the  firft  Money  he  gets,  to  Drefs  him- 
felflike  a  Tradefman  of  Subftance:  The  or¬ 
dinary  Retailer  in  the  cloathing  of  his  Wife, 
takes  Pattern  from  his  Neighbour,  that  deals 
in  the  fame  Commodity  by  Wholefale,  and 
the  Reafon  he  gives  for  it  is,  that  Twelve 
Years  ago  the  other  had  not  a  bigger  Shop 
than  himfelf.  The  Druggift,  Mercer,  Dra¬ 
per,  and  other  creditable  Shopkeepers  can 
find  no  difference  between  themfelves  and 
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Merchants,  and  therefore  drefs  and  live  like 
them.  The  Merchant’s  Lady,  who  cannot 
bear  the  Aflurance  of  thofe  Mechanicks,  flies 
for  refuge  to  the  other  End  of  the  Town,  and 
fcorns  to  follow  any  Faihion  but  what  lhe 
takes  from  thence.  This  Haughtinefs  alarms 
the  Court,  the  W  omen  of  Quality  are  frigh- 
!  ten’d  to  fee  Merchants  Wives  and  Daugh¬ 
ters  drefs’d  like  themfelves ;  this  Impudence 
of  the  City,  they  cry,  is  intolerable  ;  Man- 
tua-makers  are  fent  for,  and  the  contrivance 
of  Falhions  becomes  all  their  Study,  that  they 
may  have  always  new  Modes  ready  to  take 
j  up,  as  foon  as  thofe  fawcy  Cits  fliall  begin  to 
1  imitate  thofe  in  being.  The  fame  Emulation 
is  continued  through  the  feveral  degrees  of 
Quality  to  an  incredible  Expence,  till  at  lad 
the  Prince’s  great  Favourites  and  thofe  of  the 
firft  Rank  of  all,  having  nothing  elfe  left  to 
outdrip  feme  of  their  Inferiors,  are  forc’d  to 
lay  out  vail  Eitates  in  pompous  Equipages, 
magnificent  Furniture,  fumptuous  'Gardens 
and  princely  Palaces. 

To  this  Emulation  and  continual  driving  to 
out-do  one  another  it  is  owing,  that  alter  fo 
many  various  Shiftings  and  Changings  oi 
'  Modes,  in  trumping  up  new  ones  and  renew¬ 
ing  of  old  ones,  there  is  dill  a  plus  ultra  left 
:  for  the  Ingenious ;  it  is  this,  or  at  lead  the  con- 
|  fequence  of  it,  that  fets  the  Poor  to  Work,  adds 
i  Spurs  to  Indudry,  and  incourages  the  skilful  Ar¬ 
tificer  to  fearch  after  further  Improvements. 
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It  may  be  objected,  that  many  People  of 
good  Fafhion,  who  have  been  us’d  to  be  well 
Drefs’d,  out  of  Cullom  wear  rich  Cloaths  with 
all  the  indifferency  imaginable,  and  that  the 
benefit  to  Trade  accruing  from  them  cannot 
be  afcrib’d  to  Emulation  or  Pride.  To  this  I 
anfwer,  that  it  is  impoffible,  that  thofe  who 
trouble  their  Heads  fo  little  with  their  Drefs, 
could  ever  have  wore  thofe  rich  Cloaths,  if 
both  the  Stuffs  and  Fafhions  had  not  been  firft 
invented  to  gratify  the  Vanity  of  others,  who 
took  greater  delight  in  fine  Apparel,  than  they ; 
Befides  that  every  Body  is  not  without  Pride 
that  appears  to  be  fo  ;  all  the  fymptoms  of 
that  Vice  are  not  eafily  difcover’d;  they  are 
manifold,  and  vary  according  to  the  Age,  Hu¬ 
mour,  Circumftances,  and  often  Conflitution* 
of  the  People. 

The  cholerick  City  Captain  feems  impati¬ 
ent  to  come  to  Aftion,  and  exprefling  his 
Warlike  Genius  by  the  firmnefs  of  his  Steps, 
makes  his  Pike,  for  want  of  Enemies,  trem¬ 
ble  at  the  Valour  of  his  Arm  :  His  Martial 
Finery,  as  he  Marches  along,  infpires  him 
with  an  unufual  Elevation  of  Mind,  by 
which  endeavouring  to  forget  his  Shop  as 
well  as  himfelf,  he  looks  up  at  the  Balconies 
with  the  fiercenefs  of  a  S&razcn  Conqueror: 
Whilft  the  phlegmatick  Alderman,  now  be¬ 
come  venerable  both  for  his  Age  and  his  Au¬ 
thority,  contents  himfelf  with  being  thought 
a  conliderable  Man ;  and  knowing  no  eaiier 

way 
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way  to  exprefs  his  Vanity,  looks  big  in  his 
Coach,  where  being  known  by  his  paultry  Li¬ 
very,  he  receives,  in  fullen  State,  the  Homage 
that  is  paid  him  by  the  meaner  fort  of  People. 

The  beardlefs  Enfign  counterfeits  a  Gravity 
above  his  Years,  and  with  ridiculous  Affu- 
rance  drives  to  imitate  the  ftern  Countenance 
of  his  Colonel,  flattering  himfelf  all  the  while 
\  that  by  his  daring  Mien  you’ll  judge  of  his 
Prowefs.  The  youthful  Fair,  in  a  vail  concern 
of  being  overlook’d,  by  the  continual  chang¬ 
ing  of  her  Polture  betrays  a  violent  defire  of 
being  obferv’d,  and  catching,  as  it  were,  at 
every  Body’s  Eyes  courts  with  obliging  Looks 
the  admiration  ofher  Beholders.  The  conceited 
Coxcomb,  on  the  contrary,  difplaying  an  Air 
of  Sufficiency,  is  wholly  taken  up  with  the 
Contemplation  of  his  own  Perfections,  and  in 
Publick  Places  difcovers  fuch  a  difregard  to 
others,  that  the  Ignorant  muff  imagine,  he 
thinks  himfelf  to  be  alone. 

Thefe  and  fuch  like  are  all  manifeft  tho’ 
different  Tokens  of  Pride,  that  are  obvious 
to  all  the  World;  but  Man’s  Vanity  is  not 
always  fo  foon  found  out.  When  we  per- 
1  ceive  an  Air  of  Humanity,  and  Men  feem 
i  not  to  be  employed  in  admiring  themfelves, 
nor  altogether  unmindful  of  others,  we 
;  are  apt  to  pronounce  ’em  void  of  Pride, 
when  perhaps  they  are  only  fatigu’d  with 
gratifying  their  Vanity,  and  become  languid 
from  a  iatiety  of  Enjoyments.  That  out- 
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ward  Ihow  of  Peace  within,  and  drowfy  com- 
pofure  of  carelefs  Negligence,  with  which  a 
Great  Man  is  often  feen  in  his  plain  Chariot  to 
loli  at  eafe,  are  not  always  fo  free  from  Art,  as 
they  may  feem  to  be.  idothing  is  more  ravi~ 
Jbing  to  the  Trend  than  to  be  thought  happy. 

The  well-bred  Gentleman  places  his  great- 
eft  Pride  in  the  Skill  he  has  of  covering  it 
with  Dexterity,  and  fome  are  fo  expert  in  con¬ 
cealing  this  Frailty,  that  when  they  are  the 
molt  guilty  of  it,  the  Vulgar  think  them  the 
moll  exempt  from  it.  Thus  the  diflembling 
Courtier,  when  he  appears  in  State,  affumes  an 
Air  of  Modeftyand  good  Humour;  andwhilft 
he  is  ready  to  burft  with  Vanity,  feems  to  be 
wholly  ignorant  of  his  Greatnefs;  well  know¬ 
ing,  that  thofe  lovely  Qualities  mull  heighten 
him  in  the  Efteem  of  others,  and  be  an  additi¬ 
on  to  that  Grandeur,  which  the  Coronets  a- 
bout  his  Coach  and  Harneftes,  with  the  reft  of 
his  Equipage,  cannot  fail  to  proclaim  without 
his  Aftittance. 

And  as  in  thefe,  Pride  is  overlook’d,  becaufe 
induftrioufly  conceal’d,  fo  in  others  again  it  is 
denied  that  they  have  any,  when  they  Ihew 
(oratleall:  feem  to  lhew)  it  inthemoftPublick 
manner.  I  he  wealthy  Parfon  being,  as  well  as 
the  reft  of  his  Profeflion,  debarr’d  from  the 
Gaiety  of  Laymen,  makes  it  his  btftinefs  to  look 
out  for  an  admirable  Black  and  the  fineft  Cloth 
that  Money  can  purchafe,  and  diftinguifhes 
himfelf  by  the  fulnefs  of  his  noble  and  fpotlefs 
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Garment;  his  Wigs  are  as  falhionable  as  that 
Form  he  is  forced  to  comply  with  will  admit 
of;  but  as  he  is  only  hinted  in  their  fhape, 
fo  he  takes  care  that  for  goodnefs  of  Hair, 
and  Colour,  few  Noblemen  lhall  be  able  to 
match  ’em ;  his  Body  is  ever  clean,  as  well  as 
his  Cloaths ;  his  fleek  Face  is  kept  conftantly 
fhav’d,  and  his  handfome  Nails  are  diligently 
pared;  his  fmooth  white  Hand  and  a  Bril¬ 
liant  of  thefirft  Water,  mutually  becoming, 
honour  each  other  with  double  graces ;  what 
Linnen  he  difcovers  is  tranfparently  curious, 
and  he  fcorns  ever  to  be  l'een  abroad  with 
a  worfe  Beaver  than  what  a  rich  Banker 
would  be  proud  of  on  his  Wedding  Day;  to 
all  thefe  niceties  in  Drefs  he  adds  a  Majeffick 
Gate,  and  expreffes  a  commanding  loftinefs 
in  his  Carriage;  yet  common  Civility,  not- 
withftanding  'the  evidence  of  fo  many  concur¬ 
ring  Symptoms,  won’t  allow  us  to  lufpcd  a- 
ny  of  his  Actions  to  be  the  refult  of  Pride ; 
confiaering  the  Dignity  of  his  Office,  it  is  on¬ 
ly  Decency  in  him  what  would  be  Vanity  in 
others;  and  in  good  Manners  to  his  Calling 
we  ought  to  believe,  that  the  worthy  Gen- 
l  tleman,  without  any  regard  to  his  reverend 
!  Perfon,  puts  himfelf  to  all  this  trouble  and 
1  expence  meerly  out  of  a  refpedl  which  is  due  to 

1  the  Divine  Order  he  belongs  to,  and  a  Religious 

1  Zeal  to  preferve  his  Holy  Function  from  the 
j|  Contempt  of  Scoffers.  With  all  my  Heart; 

1  nothing  of  all  this  lhall  be  call’d  Pride,  let  me 

only 
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only  be  allow’d  to  fay,  that  to  our  Human 
Capacities  it  looks  very  like  it. 

but  if  at  lad  1  fliould  grant,  that  there  are 
Men  who  enjoy  all  the  Fineries  of  Equipage 
and  Furniture  as  well  as  Cloaths,  and  yet  have 
no  Pride  m  them  ;  it  is  certain,  that  if  all  fliould 
-  e  luch,  that  Emulation  I  lpoke  of  before 
miift  ceafe,  and  conlecjuently  Trade,  which 
has  lo  great  a  dependance  upon  it,  fuffer  in 
every  branch.  For  to  fay,  that  if  all  Men  were 
tiuly  Vntuous,  they  might,  without  any  rc- 
gard  to  themfelves,  coniume  as  much  out  of 
Zeai  to  Jerve  their  Neighbours  and  promote 
the  Publick  Good,  as  they  do  now  out  of 
belr-Love  and  Emulation,  is  a  miferable  fliift 
and  an  unreafonable  fuppofition.  As  there 
have  been  good  People  in  all  Ages,  fo,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  we  are  not  deditute  of  them  in 
this ;  but  let  us  enquire  of  the  Perriwig-ma- 
kers  and  Taylors,  in  what  Gentlemen,  even  of 
the  greated  Wealth  and  higheft  Quality,  they 
ever  could  difcover  fuchpublick-fpiritedViews. 
Ask  the  Lacemen,  the  Mercers,  and  the  Lin- 
nen- Drapers,  whether  the  richeft,  and  if  you 
will,  the  mod  virtuous  Ladies,  if  they  buy 
with  ready  Money,  or  intend  to  pay  in  anv  rea- 
lonable  Time,  will  not  drive  from  Shop  to 
onop,  to  try  the  Market,  make  as  many  Words, 
and  dand  as  hard  with  them  to  fave  a  Groat  or 
^  ix-pence  in  a  Y  ard,  as  the  mod  neceditous 
ji  ts  m  Town.  If  it  be  urg’d,  that  if  there  are 
not,  it  is  poifible  there  might  be  luch  People ; 
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I  anfwer  that  it  is  as  poffible  that  Cats,  in¬ 
stead  of  killing  Rats  and  Mice,  ihould  feed 
them,  and  go  about  the  Houle  to  fuckle  and 
nurfe  their  young  ones ;  or  that  a  Kite  Ihould 
call  the  Hens  to  their  Meat,  as  the  Cock  does, 
and  fit  brooding  over  their  Chickens  inltead 
of  devouring  ’em;  but  if  they  Ihould  all  do  fo, 
they  would  ceafe  to  be  Cats  and  Kites ;  it  is 
inconfittent  with  their  Natures,  and  the  Species 
of  Creatures  which  now  we  mean,  when  we 
name  Cats  and  Kites,  would  be  extinct  as  foon 
as  that  could  come  to  pafs. 


(N.J  Envy  it  felf,  and  Vanity, 

Where  Minifers  of  Indufry. 
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ENVY  is  that  Bafenefs  in  our  Nature, 
which  makes  us  grieve  and  pine  at 
what  we  conceive  to  be  a  Happinefs  in  o- 
thers.  I  don’t  believe  there  is  a  Human  Crea¬ 
ture  in  his  Senfes  arrived  to  Maturity,  that  at 
one  time  or  other  has  not  been  carried  away 
by  this  Paffion  in  good  Earned;  and  yet  I 
never  met  with  any  one  that  dared  own  he 
was  guilty  of  it,  but  in  Jeft.  That  we  are  fo 
generally  alhamed  of  this  Vice,  is  owing  to  that 
v  llrong 
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ftrong  Habit  of  Hypocrify,  by  the  Help  of 
which,  we  have  learned  from  our  Cradle  to 
hide  even  from  our  felves  the  vaft  Extent  of 
Self-Love,  and  all  its  different  Branches.  It  is 
impofTible  Man  ihould  wifh  better  for  another 
than  he  does  for  himfelf,  unlefs  where  he  fup- 
pofes  an  Impoffibility  that  himfelf  Ihould  at¬ 
tain  to  thofe  W ilhes ;  and  from  hence  we  may 
eahly  learn  after  what  manner  this  Paffion  is 
raifed  in  us.  In  order  to  it,  we  are  to  con¬ 
fer  Firft,  That  as  well  as  we  think  of  our 
felves,  fo  ill  we  often  think  of  our  Neighbour 
with  equal  Injuflice;  and  when  we  apprehend, 
that  others  do  or  will  enjoy  what  we  think 
they  don’t  deferve,  it  afflicts  and  makes  us 
angry  with  the  Caufe  of  that  Difturbance. 
Secondly,  That  we  are  ever  employ’d  in 
wifhing  well  for  our  felves,  every  one  accor¬ 
ding  to  his  Judgment  and  Inclinations,  and 
when  we  obferve  fomething  we  like,  and  yet 
are  deftitute  of,  in  the  Poffeflion  of  others; 
it  occasions  firft  Sorrow  in  us  for  not  having 
the  1  hing  we  like.  This  Sorrow  is  incura¬ 
ble,  whilft  we  continue  our  Efteem  for  the 
Thing  we  want :  But  as  Self-Defence  is  reft- 
lefs,  and  never  fuffers  us  to  leave  any  Means 
untried  how  to  remove  Evil  from  us,  as  far 
and  as  well  as  we  are  able ;  Experience  teaches 
us,  that  nothing  in  Nature  more  alleviates  this 
Sorrow  than  our  Anger  againft  thofe  who 
are  poffels’d  of  what  we  efteem  and  want. 

1  lfts  latter  Paffion  therefore,  we  cherifh  and 

culti- 
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cultivate  to  fave  or  relieve  our  felves,  at  leaff 
in  part,  from  the  Uneafinefs  we  felt  from  the 

Envy  then  is  a  Compound  of  Grief  and 
An <rer ;  the  Degrees  of  this  Paffion  depend 
chiefly  on  the  Nearnefs  or  Remotenefs  of  the 
Objects  as  to  Circumftances.  If  one,  who  is 
forc’d  to  walk  on  Foot  envies  a  great  Man 
for  keeping  a  Coach  and  Six,  it  will  never  be 
with  that  Violence,  or  give  him  that  Diffur- 
bance  which  it  may  to  a  Man,  who  keeps  a 
Coach  himfelf ;  but  can  only  afford  to  drive 
with  four  Horfes.  The  Symptoms  of  Envy 
are  as  various,  and  as  hard  to  defer ibe,  as  thofe 
of  the  Plague ;  at  fome  time  it  appears  in 
one  Shape,  at  others  in  another  quite  diffe¬ 
rent.  Among  the  Fair  the  Difeafe  is  very, 
common,  and  the  Signs  of  it  very  confpicu- 
ous  in  their  Opinions  and  Cenfures  of  one 
another.  In  beautiful  young  Women  you 
may  often  difeover  this  Faculty  to  a  high 
Degree ;  they  frequently  will  hate  one  ano¬ 
ther  mortally  at  tirtt  Sight,  from  no  other 
Principle  than  Envy;  and  you  may  read 
this  Scorn,  and  unreafonable  Averfion  in 
their  very  Countenances,  it  thay  have  not  a 
great  deal  of  Art,  and  well  learn’d  to  dif- 

femble.  _  ,  , ,  ,  .  ,  , . 

In  the  rude  and  unpolilh’d  Multitude  this 

Paffion  is  very  bare-fac’d ;  efpecially  when 
they  envy  others  for  the  Goods  ol  1  ortune : 

They  rail  at  their  Betters,  rip  up  their  Faults, 

and 
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and  take  Pains  to  mifconftrue  their  moft  com¬ 
mendable  Addons :  They  murmur  at  Provi- 
dence,  and  loudly  complain,  that  the  good 
Things  of  this  World  are  chiefly  enjoy'd  by 
thofe  who  do  not  deferve  them.  The  grof- 
fer  Sort  of  them  it  often  affedls  fo  violently. 

1  fu  rthey  were  not  with"held  by  the  Fear 
of  the  Laws,  they  would  go  diredtly  and  beat 

thofe  their  Lnvy  is  levell’d  at,  from  no  other 
Provocation  than  what  that  Paffion  fug^efts 
to  them.  °° 


The  Men  of  Letters  labouring  under  this 
Lmtcmper  difcover  quite  different  Symptoms. 
When  they  envy  a  Perfon  for  his  Parts  and 
Erudition,  their  chief  Care  is  induftrioufly  to 
conceal  their  Frailty,  which  generally  is  at¬ 
tempted  by  denying  and  depreciating  the  good 
Qualities  they  envy :  They  carefully  perufe  his 
W  orks,  and  are  difpleas’d  at  every  fine  Paffao-e 
they  meet  with ;  they  look  for  nothing  but  his 
Lrrors,  and  wifh  for  no  greater  Feaft  than  a 
gtofs  Miftake:  In  their  Cenfures  they  are 

CcP^°U,S  fS„weI1  as  levere’  make  Mountains 
of  Mole-hills,  and  will  not  pardon  the  lead 
Shadow  of  a  Fault,  but  exaggerate  the  moft 
inning  Omiftion  into  a  Capital  Blunder 
.  .  nvy  is  vifible  in  Brute-Beafts ;  Horfesfliew 
it  in  their  Endeavours  of  out-ftripping  one  ano¬ 
ther;  and  the  beft  fpirited  will  run  themfelves 
to  Death  before  they’ll  buffer  another  before 
tnem.  In  Dogs  this  Paffion  is  likewife  plainly 
to  be  feen,  thofe  who  are  ufed  to  be  carefs’d 

will 
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will  never  tamely  bear  that  Felicity  in  others. 

I  have  l'een  a  Lap-Dog  that  would  choak  him- 
felf  with  Victuals  rather  than  leave  any  thing 
for  a  Competitor  of  his  own  Kind  ;  and  we 
may  often  obferve  the  fame  Behaviour  in 
thofe  Creatures  which  we  daily  fee  in  Infants 
that  are  froward,  and  by  being  over-fondled 
made  humourfome.  If  out  of  Caprice  they 
at  any  time  refufe  to  eat  what  they  have  ask’d 
for,  and  we  can  but  make  them  believe  that 
fome  Body  elfe,  nay,  even  the  Cat  or  the 
Dog  is  going  to  take  it  from  them,  they  will 
make  an  end  of  their  Oughts  with  Pleafure, 
and  feed  even  again!!  their  Appetite. 

If  Envy  was  not  rivetted  in  Human  Na¬ 
ture,  it  would  not  be  fo  common  in  Chil¬ 
dren,  and  Youth  would  not  be  fo  generally 
fpurr’d  on  by  Emulation.  Thofe  who  would 
derive  every  Thing  that  is  beneficial  to  the 
Society  from  a  good  Principle,  afcribe  the 
EfFefts  of  Emulation  in  School-boys  to  a  V  ir- 
tue  of  the  Mind ;  as  it  requires  Labour  and 
Pains,  fo  it  is  evident,  that  they  commit  a 
Self-Denial,  who  aft  from  that  Difpofition; 
but  if  we  look  narrowly  into  it,  we  fhall 
find  that  this  Sacrifice  of  Eafe  and  Pleafure 
is  only  made  to  Envy,  and  the  Love  of  Glo¬ 
ry.  If  there  was  not  fomething  very  like 
this  Paflion  mix’d  with  that  pretended  Vir¬ 
tue,  it  would  be  impoffible  to  raife  and  in- 
creafe  it  by  the  fame  Means  that  create  En¬ 
vy,  The  Boy,  who  receives  a  Reward  for 

the 
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the  Superiority  of  his  Performance,  is  con- 
fcious  of  the  Vexation  it  would  have  been 
to  him,  if  he  lhould  have  fall’n  Ihort  of  it  : 
This  Reflection  makes  him  exert  himfelf,  not 
to  be  out-done  by  thofe  whom  now  he  looks 
upon  as  his  Inferiors,  and  the  greater  his  Pride 
is,  the  more  Self-denial  he’ll  praCtil'c  to  maintain^ 
hisConquelh  The  other,  who,  in  fpight  of  the 
Pains  he  took  to  do  well,  has  mifs’d  of  the 
Prize,  is  forry,  and  confequently  angry  with 
him  whom  he  muff  look  upon  as  the  Caufe 
of  his  Grief :  But  to  fhew  this  Anger,  would 
be  ridiculous,  and  of  no  Service  to  him 
io  that  he  muff  either  be  contented  to  be 
lefs  efteem’d  than  the  other  Boy ;  or  by  re¬ 
newing  his  Endeavours  become  a  greater 
Proficient :  and  it  is  ten  to  one,  but  the  dif- 
interefted,  good-humour’d,  and  peaceable  Lad 
will  c’nufe  the  firft,  and  fo  become  indo¬ 
lent  and  unaftive,  whillt  the  covetous,  peevilh, 
and  quarrell'ome  Rafcal  fliall  take  incredible 
Pali*,,  and  make  himfelf  a  Conqueror  in  his 
Turn. 

Envy,  as  it  is  very  common  among  Painters, 
fo  it  is  of  great  Ufe  for  their  Improvement :  I 
don’t  mean,  that  litttle  Dawbers  envy  great 
Mailers,  but  mofl  of  them  are  tainted  with 
this  Vice  againfl  thofe  immediately  above 
them.  If  the  Pupil  of  a  famous  Artift  is  of  a 
bright  Genius,  and  uncommon  Application,  he 
firll  adores  his  Mailer;  but  as  his  own  Skill 
increafes,  he  begins  infenfibly  to  envy  what  he 

8  admired 
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admired  before.  To  learn  the  Nature  of  this 
Paffion,  and  that  it  conlifts  in  what  I  have 
named,  we  are  but  to  obferve  that,  if  a  Pain¬ 
ter  by  exerting  himfelf  comes  not  only  to  e- 
qual,  but  to  exceed  the  Man  he  envied,  his 
:  Sorrow  is  gone  and  all  his  Anger  difarm’d; 

:  and  if  he  hated  him  before,  he  is  now  glad 
1  to  be  Friends  with  him,  if  the  other  will 
condelcend  to  it. 

Married  Women,  who  are  Guilty  of  this 
Vice,  which  few  are  not,  are  always  endea¬ 
vouring  to  raife  the  fame  Paffion  in  their 
-  Spoufes ;  and  where  they  have  prevail’d,  En- 
'  vy  and  Emulation  have  kept  more  Men  in 
!  Bounds,  and  reform’d  more  Ill  Husbands  from 
3  floth,  from  drinking  and  other  evil  courfes, 
than  all  the  Sermons  that  have  been  preach’d 
1  fince  the  time  of  the  Apoffles. 

As  every  Body  would  be  happy,  enjoy  Plea- 
i  fure  and  avoid  Pain  if  he  could,  fo  Self-love 
I  bids  us  look  on  every  Creature  that  feemsja- 
tisfied,  as  a  Rival  in  Happinefs ;  ancrthe 
Satisfaction  we  have  in  feeing  that  Felicity  di- 
fturb’d,  without  any  advantage  to  our  felves 
but  what  fprings  from  the  Pleafure  we  have  in 
beholding  it,  is  call’d  loving  mifchief  for  mif- 
chiefs  fake ;  and  the  Motive  of  which  that  frailty 
is  the  refult.  Malice,  another  Offspring  derived 
1  from  the  fame  Original;  for  if  there  was  no 
i  Envy  there  could  be  no  Malice.  When  the 
Paffions  lie  dormant  we  have  no  apprehenfion 
of  them,  and  often  People  think  they  have 

L  not 
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not  fuch  a  Frailty  in  their  Nature,  becaufethat 
Moment  they  are  not  affected  with  it. 

A  Gentleman  well  drefs’d,  who  happens  to 
be  dirty ’d  all  over  by  a  Coach  or  a  Cart,  is 
laugh’d  at,  and  by  his  Inferiors  much  more 
than  his  Equals,  becaufe  they  envy  him  more  : 
they  know'  he  is  vex’d  at  it,  and  imagining  him 
to  be  happier  than  themfelves,  they  are  glad 
to  fee  him  meet  with  difpleafures  in  his  turn : 
But  a  Young  Lady,  if  fhe  be  in  a  ferious 
Mood,  inftead  of  laughing  at,  pities  him, 
becaufe  a  clean  Man  is  a  light  (he  takes  de¬ 
light  in,  and  there  is  no  room  for  Envy.  At 
Difafters,  we  either  laugh,  or  pity  thofe  that 
befall  them,  according  to  the  Stock  u7e  are 
poffefs’d  of  either  of  Malice  or  Compaffion. 
If  a  Man  falls  or  hurts  himlelf  fo  (lightly  that 
it  moves  not  the  latter,  we  laugh,  and  here  our 
Pity  and  Malice  (hake  us  alternately :  Indeed, 
Sir,  I  am  very  forry  for  it,  I  beg  your 
Pardon  for  laughing,  I  am  the  fillieft  Creature 
in  the  W  odd,  then  laugh  again ;  and  again,  I  am 
indeed  very  forry,  and  fo  on.  Some  are  fo  Mali¬ 
cious  they  would  laugh  if  a  Man  broke  his 
Leg,  and  others  are"  fo  Compaflionate  that 
they  can  heartily  pity  a  Man  for  the  lead 
Spot  in  his  Cloaths ;  but  no  Body  is  fo  Savage 
that  no  Compaffion  can  touch  him,  nor 
any  Man  fo  good-natur’d  as  never  to  be 
affefted  with  any  Malicious  Pleafure.  How 
ftrangely  our  Paliions  govern  us !  we  envy  a 
Man"for  being  Rich,  and  then  perfectly  hate 

him  : 
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him :  but  if  we  come  to  be  his  Equals,  we 
are  calm,  and  the  lead  Condefcention  in  him 
makes  us  Friends  ;  but  if  we  become  vifibly 
Superior  to  him  we  can  pity  his  Misfortunes. 
The  Reafon  why  Men  of  true  good  Senfe 
Envy  lefs  than  others,  is  becaufe  they  admire 
themfelves  with  lefs  heiitation  than  Fools  and 
1  filly  People;  for  tho’  they  do  not  Ihew  this 
to  others,  yet  the  Solidity  of  their  thinking 
gives  them  an  Aflurance  of  their  real  Worth, 
i  which  Men  of  weak  underftanding  can  never 
:  feel  within,  tho’  they  often  counterfeit  it. 

The  Oltracifm  of  the  Greeks  was  a  Sacri- 
i  fice  of  valuable  Men  made  to  Epidemic k 
’!  Envy,  and  often  applied  as  an  infallible  Remedy 
to  cure  and  prevent  the  Mifchiefs  of  Popu¬ 
lar  Spleen  and  Rancour.  A  Viftim  of  State 
often  appeafes  the  Murmurs  of  a  whole 
Nation,  and  after  Ages  frequently  wonder  at 
Barbarities  of  this  Nature,  which  under  the 
lame  Circumltances  they  would  have  com¬ 
mitted  themfelves.  They  are  Compliments 
to  the  Peoples  Malice,  which  is  never  better 
gratify’d,  than  when  they  can  fee  a  great  Man 
humbled.  We  believe  that  we  love  juftice, 
and  to  fee  Merit  rewarded ;  but  if  Men  con¬ 
tinue  long  in  the  firlt  Polls  of  Honour,  half 
of  us  grow  weary  of  them,  look  for  their 
Faults,  and  if  we  can  find  none,  we  fuppofe 
they  hide  them,  and  ’tis  much  if  the  greateft 
part  of  us  don’t  with  them  difcarded.  This 
foul  play  the  belt  of  Men  ought  ever  to  ap- 

L  2.  prehend 
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prehend  from  all  who  are  not  their  immediate 
Friends  or  Acquaintance,  becaufe  nothing  is 
more  tirefome  to  us  than  the  repetition  of  Prai- 
fes  we  have  no  manner  of  lhare  in. 

The  more  a  Paffion  isa  Compound  of  many 
others,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  define  it; 
and  the  more  it  is  tormenting  to  thofe  that 
labour  under  it,  the  greater  Cruelty  it  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  infpiring  them  with  againfl:  others: 
Therefore  nothing  is  more  whimfical  or  mif- 
chievous  than  Jealoufy,  which  is  made  up  of 
Love,  Hope,  Fear,  and  a  great  deal  of  Envy : 
The  laft  has  been  fufficiently  treated  of  alrea¬ 
dy,  and  what  I  have  to  fay  of  Fear,  the  Rea¬ 
der  will  find  under  Remark  (R.)  So  that  the 
better  to  explain  and  illuftrate  this  odd  Mix¬ 
ture,  the  Ingredients  I  fhall  further  fpeak  of 
in  this  Place  are  Hope  and  Love. 

Hoping  is  wifliing  with  fome  degree  of 
Confidence,  that  the  Thing  wilh’d  for  will 
come  to  pafs.  The  Firmnefs  and  Imbecility 
of  our  Hope  depend  entirely  on  the  greater 
or  leller  Degree  of  our  Confidence,  and  all 
Hope  includes  Doubt ;  for  when  our  Confi¬ 
dence  is  arriv’d  to  that  Height,  as  to  exclude 
all  Doubts,  it  becomes  a  Certainty,  and  we  take 
for  granted  what  we  only  hoped  for  before.  A. 
filver  Inkhorn  may  pals  in  Speech,  becaufe  every 
body  knows  what  we  mean  by  it,  but  a  cer¬ 
tain  Hope  cannot :  For  a  Man  who  makes  ufe: 
of  an  Epithet  that  deltroys  the  Eflence  of  the: 
Subltantive  he  joins  it  to,  can  have  no  Meaning 
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at  all ;  and  the  more  clearly  we  underfland  the 
Force  of  the  Epithet,  and  the  Nature  of  the 
Subftantive,  the  more  palpable  is  the  Nonfenfe 
of  the  heterogeneous  Compound.  The  Rea- 
fon  therefore  why  it  is  not  fo  ihocking  to  lome 
to  hear  a  Man  fpeak  of  certain  Hope,  as  if  he 
fhould  talk  of  hot  Ice,  or  liquid  Oak,  is  not  be - 
caufe  there  is  lefs  Nonfenfe  contain’d  in  the  fir  it 
than  there  is  in  either  of  the  latter ;  but  be- 
caufe  the  Word  Hope,  I  mean  the  Effence  of 
it,  is  not  fo  clearly  underitood  by  the  Genera¬ 
lity  of  the  People,  as  the  W  ords  and  Eilences 
of  Ice  and  Oak  are. 

Love  in  the  firft  place  fignifies  Affection, 
fuch  as  Parents  and  Nurles  bear  to  Children, 
and  Friends  to  one  another ;  it  confilts  in  a 
Liking  and  Well-wiihing  to  the  Perfon  be¬ 
loved.  We  give  an  eafy  Conllruftion  to  his 
Words  and  Actions,  and  feel  a  Pronenefs  to 
excufe  and  forgive  his  Faults,  it  we  fee  a- 
ny;  his  Interelt  we  make  on  all  Accounts 
our  own,  even  to  our  Prejudice,  and  receive 
:  an  inward  Satisfaction  for  fympathizing  with 
I  him  in  his  Sorrows,  as  well  as  joys.  W  hat  I 
I  faid  laft  is  not  impoffible,  whatever  it  may 
I  feem  to  be;  for  when  we  are  fincere  in 
fharing  with  another  in  his  Misfortunes,  Self- 
Love  makes  us  believe,  that  the  Sufferings 
1  we  feel  mult  alleviate  and  leffen  thole  of 
our  Friend,  and  whilft  this  fond  Reflecti¬ 
on  is  foothing  our  Pain,  a  fecret  Pleafure  a- 
rifes  from  our  grieving  for  the  Perfon  we  love. 

L  3  Secondly, 
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Secondly,  By  Love  we  underftand  a  ftrong 
Inclination,  in  its  Nature  dillindt  from  all  other 
Affections  of  Friendfhip,  Gratitude,  and  Con- 
languinity,  that  Perfons  of  dilferent  Sexes,  af¬ 
ter  liking,  bear  to  one  another :  It  is  in  this 
Signification  that  Love  enters  into  the  Com¬ 
pound  of  Jealoujy,  and  is  the  Effeft  as  well 
as  happy  Difguife  of  that  Paffion  that  prompts 
us  to  labour  for  the  Prefervation  of  our  Spe¬ 
cies.  This  latter  Appetite  is  innate  both  in 
Men  and  Women,  who  are  not  defective  in 
their  Formation,  as  much  as  Hunger  or 
Thirft,  tho’  they  are  feldom  affe&ed  with  it 
before  the  Years  of  Puberty.  Could  we 
undrefs  Nature,  and  pry  into  her  deepeft  Re¬ 
cedes,  we  fhould  difcover  the  Seeds  of  this 
Paffion  before  it  exerts  it  felf,  as  plainly  as 
we  fee  the  Teeth  in  an  Embrio,  before  the 
Gums  are  form’d.  There  are  few  healthy 
People  of  either  Sex,  whom  it  has  made  no 
Impreffion  upon  before  Twenty :  Yet,  as  the 
Peace  and  Happinefs  of  the  Civil  Society  re¬ 
quire  that  this  fhould  be  kept  a  Secret,  never 
to  be  talk’d  of  inPublick  ;  fo  among  well-bred 
People  it  is  counted  highly  Criminal  to  menti¬ 
on  before  Company  any  thing  in  plain  Words, 
that  is  relating  to  this  Myftery  of  Succeffion  : 
By  which  Means  the  very  Name  of  the  Ap¬ 
petite,  tho’ the  moft  necdlary  for  the  Conti¬ 
nuance  of  Mankind,  is  become  odious,  and  the 
proper  Epithets  commonly  join’d  to  Lull  are, 
Filthy  and  Abominable . 


This 
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This  Impulfe  of  Nature  in  People  of  drift 
Morals,  and  rigid  Modedy,  often  didurbs  the 
Body  for  a  confiderable'Time  before  it  is  un- 
derdood  or  known  to  be  what  it  is,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  mod  polifh  d  and  bed  im 
Itru&ed  are  generally  the  mod  ignorant  as  to 
this  Affair ;  and  here  I  can  but  obferve  the  Dif¬ 
ference  between  Man  in  the  wild  State  of  Na¬ 
ture,  and  the  fame  Creature  in  the  Civil  So¬ 
ciety.  In  the  fird,  Men  and  Women,  if  left 
rude  and  untaught  in  the  Sciences  of  Modes 
and  Manners,  would  quickly  find  out  the 
Caufe  of  that  Didurbance,  and  be  at  a  lots 
no  more  than  other  Animals  for  a  prefen t  Re¬ 
medy  :  Befides,  that  it  is  not  probable  they., 
would  want  either  Precept  or  Example  from 
the  more  experienc’d.  But  in  the  fecond,  where 
the  Rules  of  Religion,  Law  and  Decency  are 
to  be  follow’d,  and  obey’d  before  any  Dic¬ 
tates  of  Nature,  the  Youth  of  both  Sexes  are 
to  be  arm’d  and  fortify ’d  againlt  this  Im¬ 
pulfe,  and  from  their  Infancy  artfully  frigh¬ 
ten’d  from  the  mod  remote  Approaches  of 
it.  The  Appetite  it  feif,  and  all  the  Symp¬ 
toms  of  it,  tho’  they  are  plainly  felt  and 
underdood,  are  to  be  difled  with  Care  and 
Severity,  and  in  Women  flatly  difown  d,  and 
if  there  be  Occafion,  with  Obdinacy  deny  d* 
even  when  themfelves  are  vifibly  affected, 
by  them.  If  it  throws  them  into  Didempers,. 
they  mud  be  cured  by  Phyfick,  or  elfe  pa¬ 
tiently  bear  them  in  Silence ;  and  it  is  the 

L  4  Inter eit 
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Intereft  of  the  Society  to  preferve  Decerrv 
and  Politenefs;  that  Women  Ihould  linseJ 
walie,  and  die,  rather  than  relieve  themfelves 
in  an  unlawful  manner  ;  and  among  the  falhio- 
nable  Part  of  Mankind,  the  People  of  Birth 
and  Fortune,  it  is  expeded  that  Matrimony 
mould  never  be  enter’d  upon  without  a  curious 
Regard,  to  Family,  Effate,  and  Reputation, 
and  in  the  making  of  Matches  the  Call  of  Na¬ 
ture  be  the  very  lalt  Conlideration. 

Thofe  then  w ho  would  make  Love  and 
Lult  Synonimous  confound  the  Effect  with  the 
Caufe  of  it :  yet  fuch  is  the  force  of  Education, 
and  a  Habit  of  thinking  as  we  are  taught,  that 
fometimes  Perfons  of  either  Sex  are  actually  in 
Love  without  feeling  any  Carnal  Defires,  or 
penetrating  into  the  Intentions  of  Nature,  the 
end  propofed  by  her  without  which  they 
could  never  have  been  affeded  with  that 
ioit  of  Paffion.  That  there  are  fuch  is 
cei  tain,  but  many  more  whofe  Pretences 
to  tiiofe  refin’d  Notions  are  only  upheld  by 
Art  and  Diffimulation.  Thofe,  who  are 
iea!Iy  fuch  Platonick  Lovers  are  commonly 
tiie  pale-faced  weakly  People  of  cold 
and  phlegmatick  Conftitutions  in  either  Sex; 
the  hail  and  robuft  of  bilious  Temperament 
and  a  fanguine  Complexion  never  ‘entertain 
any  Love  fo  Spiritual  as  to  exclude  all 
thoughts  and  willies  that  relate  to  the  Body, 
but  if  the  moll  Seraphick  Lovers  would  know 
the  original  of  their  Inclination,  let  them  but 

fuppofe 
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fuppofe  that  another  Ihould  have  the  Corpo¬ 
ral  Enjoyment  of  the  Perfon  beloved,  and  by 
the  Tortures  they’ll  fuffer  from  that  Reflexion 
they  will  foon  aifcover  the  Nature  of  their 
Pailions:  Whereas  on  the  contrary.  Parents 
and  Friends  receive  a  Satisfaction  in  reflecting 
on  the  Joys  and  Comforts  of  a  Happy  Marri¬ 
age,  to  be  tatted  by  thofe  they  wilh  well  to. 

The  curious,  that  are  skill’d  in  anatomizing 
the  invifible  part  of  Man,  will  obferve,  that  the 
more  fublime  and  exempt  this  Love  is  from 
all  thoughts  of  Senfuality,  the  more  fpurious 
it  is,  and  the  more  it  degenerates  from  its 
hotieft  Original  and  primitive  Simplicity. 
The  Power  and  Sagacity  as  well  as  Labour 
and  Care  of  the  Politician  in  civilizing  the  So¬ 
ciety,  has  been  no  where  more  conspicuous, 
than  in  the  Happy  Contrivance  of  playing 
our  Pattions  againft  one  another.  By  flatte¬ 
ring  our  Pride  and  Hill  encreafing  the  good 
Opinion  we  have  of  our  felves  on  the  one 
hand;  and  infpiring  us  on  the  other  with  a 
fuperlative  Dread  and  mortal  Averfion  againft 
Shame,  the  Artful  Moralifts  have  taught  us 
chearfully-  to  encounter  our  felves,  and  if 
not  fubdue,  at  leaft  fo  to  conceal  and  difguife 
our  darling  Paffion,  Lutt,  that  we  fcarce 
know  it  when  we  meet  with  it  in  our  own 
Breatts ;  Oh !  the  mighty  Prize  we  have  in 
view  for  all  our  Self-denial !  can  any  Man  be 
fo  ferious  as  to  abftain  from  Laughter,  when 
he  confiders  that  for  fo  much  deceit  and  infin- 

ccrity 
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cerity  practis’d  upon  our  fel ves  as  well  as  others, 
we  have  no  other  recompence  than  the  vain 
Satisfadion  of  making  our  Species  appear  more 
exalted  and  remote  from  that  of  other  Animals, 
than  it  really  is ;  and  we  in  our  Conferees* 
know  it  to  be?  Yet  this  is  Fad,  and  in  it  we 
plainly  perceive  the  reafon  why  it  was  necellary 
to  render  odious  every  W ord  or  Adion  by 
which  we  might  difcover  the  innate  Delire  we 
*eel  to  perpetuate  our  Kind ;  and  why  tamely 
to  fubmit  to  the  violence  of  a  Furious  Ap¬ 
petite  (which  is  painful  to  refill)  and  inno¬ 
cently  to  obey  the  moll  prelfmg  demand  of 
INature  without  Guile  or  Hypocrily,  like  o- 
tnei  Creatures,  fhould  be  branded  with  the 
ignominious  Name  of  Brutality. 

What  we  call  Love  then  is  not  a  Ge¬ 
nuine,  but  an  Adulterated  Appetite,  or  ra- 
iit  i  a  Compound,  a  heap  of  feveral  con- 
tradidory  Paflions  blended  in  one.  As  it 
is  a  produd  of  Nature  warp’d  by  Cullom 
and  Education,  fo  the  true  Origin  and 
firft  Motive  of  it,  as  I  have  hinted  already,  is 
lluled  in  well-bred  People,  and  almoll 
concealed  from  themfelves :  all  which  is 
the  reafon  that  as  thofe  affeded  with  it 
Yf.’y  Age,  Strength,  Refolution,  Temper, 
cumffances,  and  Manners,  the  effects  of 
it  aie  fo  different,  whimfical,  furprizing  and 
unaccountable. 

it  is  tuis  PaiTion  that  makes  jealoufy  fo 
tiouoiefome3  and  the  Envy  of  it  often  fo  fatal: 

thofe 
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thofe  who  imagine  that  there  may  be  Jealoufy 
without  Love,  do  not  underhand  that  Pal- 
fion.  Men  may  not  have  the  leafi  Affe&ion 
for  their  Wives,  and  yet  be  angry  with  them 
for  their  Conduct,  and  fufpicious  of  them 
either  with  or  without  a  Cau'e:  But  what  in 
fuch  Cafes  affefts  them  is  their  Pride,  the 
Concern  for  their  Reputation.  They  feel  a 
Hatred  againft  them  without  Remorfe ;  when 
they  are  Outrageous,  they  can  beat  them  and 
go  to  fleep  contentedly :  Such  Husbands  may 
watch  their  Dames  themfelves,  and  have  them 
obferved by  others;  but  their  Vigilance  is  not 
fo  intenfe ;  they  are  not  fo  inquifitive  or  in- 
duftrious  in  their  Searches,  neither  do  they 
feel  that  Anxiety  of  Heart  at  the  Fear  of  a 
Difcovery,  as  when  Love  is  mix’d  with  the 
Paflions. 

What  confirms  me  in  this  Opinion  is,  that 
we  never  obferve  this  Behaviour  between  a 
Man  and  his  Mifirefs ;  for  when  his  Love  is 
gone  and  he  fufpe&s  her  to  be  falfe,  he  leaves 
her,  and  troubles  his  Head  no  more  about  her : 
Whereas  it  is  the  greatelt  Difficulty  imagina¬ 
ble,  even  to  a  Mart  of  Senfe,  to  part  with  a 
Mifirefs  as  long  as  he  loves  her,  whatever 
Faults  fire  may  be  guilty  of.  If  fit  his  Anger 
he  ftrikes  her  he  is  uneafy  after  it ;  his  Love 
makes  him  reflect  on  the  Hurt  he  has  done  her, 
and  he  wants  to  be  reconcil’d  to  her  again. 
He  may  talk  of  hating  her,  and  many  times 
from  his  Heart  with  her  bang’d,  but  if  he 

cannot 
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cannot  get  entirely  rid  of  his  Frailty,  he  can 
never  difintangle  himfelf  from  her :  tho’  die  is 
reprefented  in  the  mod:  mondrous  Guilt  to 
his  Imagination,  and  he  has  refolved  and  fwore 
a  thoufand  Times  never  to  come  near  her  a- 
gain,  there  is  no  trufting  him ;  even  when  he 
is  fully  convinced  of  her  Infidelity,  if  his  Love 
continues,  his  Defpair  is  never  fo  lading,  but 
between  the  blacked  Fits  of  it  he  relents, 
and  finds  lucid  Intervals  of  Hope ;  he  forms 
Excufes  for  her,  thinks  of  pardoning,  and 
in  order  to  it  racks  his  Invention  for  Pofli- 
bilities  that  may  make  her  appear  lefs  crimi¬ 
nal. 


(O.)  Red  Tie  a  fires ,  Comforts ,  Eafe . 


‘Page  ii.  Line  n. 

T-'HAT  the  highed  Good  confided  in  Plea- 
^  lure,  was  the  Doctrine  of  Epcurusy 
who  yet  led  a  Life  exemplary  for  Conti¬ 
nence,  Sobriety,  and  other  Virtues,  which 
made  People  of  the  fucceeding  Ages  quarrel 
about  the  Signification  of  Pleafure.  Thofe 
who  argued  from  the  Temperance  of  thePhi- 
lol'opher,  faid.  That  the  Delight  Ep  icurus 
meant,  was  being  virtuous ;  fo  Erafnus  in  his 
Colloquies  tells  us,  That  there  are  no  greater 
Epicures  than  pious  Chridians.  Others  that 
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reflected  on  the  diffolute  Manners  of  the 
greateft  Part  of  his  Followers,  would  have  it, 
that  by  Pleafures  he  could  have  underftood 
nothing  but  fenfual  Ones,  and  the  Gratification 
of  our  Paflions.  I  lhall  not  decide  their  Quar¬ 
rel,  but  am  of  Opinion,  that  whether  Men 
be  good  or  bad,  what  they  take  delight  in  is 
their  Pleafure,  and  not  to  look  out  for  any 
further  Etymology  from  the  learned  Lan¬ 
guages,  I  believe  an  Engliflman  may  juftly 
call  every  Thing  a  Plealure  that  pleal'es  him, 
and  according  to  this  Definition,  we  ought 
to  difpute  no  more  about  Mens  Pleafures 
than  their  Taftes :  Trahit  fua  quemque  Volup- 
tus . 

The  worldly-minded,  voluptuous  and  ambi¬ 
tious  Man,  notwithfianding  he  is  void  of  Me¬ 
rit,  covets  Precedence  every  where,  and  defires 
to  be  dignify’d  above  his  Betters :  He  aims  at 
fpacious  Palaces,  and  delicious  Gardens ;  his 
chief  Delight  is  in  excelling  others  in  {lately 
Horfes,  magnificent  Coaches,  a  numerous  At¬ 
tendance,  and  dear-bought  Furniture.  To  gra¬ 
tify  his  Lull,  he  wiflies  for  genteel,  young, 
beautiful  Women  of  different  Charms  and 
Complexions  that  lhall  adore  his  Greatnefs, 
and  be  really  in  love  with  his  Perfon:  His 
Cellars  he  would  have  ftored  with  the  Flower 
of  every  Country  that  produces  excellent 
Wines:  His  Table  he  de fires  may  be  ferv’d 
with  many  Courfes,  and  each  of  them  con¬ 
tain  a  choice .  Variety  of  Dainties  not  eafily 

purchas’d, 
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purchas’d,  and  ample  Evidences  of  elaborate 
and  judicious  Cookery ;  whilft  harmonious 
Mufick  and  well-couch’d  Flattery  entertain 
his  Hearing  by  Turns.  He  employs,  even 
in  the  meaneit  Trifles,  none  but  the  ableft 
and  moil  ingenious  Workmen,  that  his  Judg¬ 
ment  and  Fancy  may  as  evidently  appear  in 
the  leafl:  Things  that  belong  to  him,  as  his 
W  ealth  and  Quality  are  manifefted  in  thofe 
of  greater  Value.  He  delires  to  have  feveral 
fets  of  witty,  facetious,  and  polite  People  to 
converfe  with,  and  among  them  he  would 
have  fome  famous  for  Learning  and  univerfal 
Knowledge:  For  his  ferious  Affairs,  he  willies 
to  find  Men  of  Parts  and  Experience,  that 
Jhould  be  diligent  and  faithful.  Thofe  that 
are  to  wait  on  him  he  would  have  handy, 
mannerly  and  difcreet,  of  comely  Afpeft,  and 
a  graceful  Mein :  What  he  requires  in  them 
•  befides,  is  a  refpedffful  Care  or  every  Thing 
that  is  His,  Nimblenefs  without  Hurry,  Dil- 
patch  without  Noife,  and  an  unlimited  Obe¬ 
dience  to  his  Orders :  Nothing  he  thinks  more 
troublelome  than  fpeaking  to  Servants ;  where¬ 
fore  he  will  only  be  attended  by  luch,  as  by 
obferving  his  Looks  have  learn’d  to  interpret 
his  W  ill  from  his  flighted:  Motions.  He  loves 
to  fee  an  elegant  Nicety  in  every  thing  that 
approaches  him,  and  in  what  is  to  be  employ’d 
about  his  Perfonhe  defires  a  fuperlative  Clean- 
linefs  to  be  reli'gioufly  obferv’d.  The  chief 
Officers  of  his  Houlhold  he  would  have  to 

be 
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be  Men  of  Birth,  Honour  and  Diftin&ion,  as 
well  as  Order,  Contrivance  and  Oeconomy ; 
for  tho’  he  loves  to  be  honour’d  by  every  Bo¬ 
dy,  and  receives  the  Refpefts  of  the  common 
People  with  Joy,  yet  the  Homage  that  is  paid 
him  by  Perfons  of  Quality  is  ravifhing  to  him 
in  a  more  tranfcendent  manner. 

Whilft  thus  wallowing  in  a  Sea  of  Luft  and 
Vanity,  he  is  wholly  employ’d  in  provoking 
and  indulging  his  Appetites,  he  defires  the 
World  fhould  think  him  altogether  free  from 
Pride  and  Senfuality,  and  put  a  favourable 
Conftruftion  upon  his  molt  glaring  V ices : 
Nay,  if  his  Authority  can  purchafe  it,  he  co¬ 
vets  to  be  thought  W  ile,  Brave,  Generous, 
Good-natur’d,  and  endu’d  with  all  the  Vir¬ 
tues  he  thinks  worth  having.  He  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  Pomp  and  Luxu¬ 
ry  he  is  ferv’d  with  are  as  many  tirefome 
Plagues  to  him ;  and  all  the  Grandeur  he 
appears  in  is  an  ungrateful  Burden,  which, 
to  his  Sorrow,  is  inieparable  from  the  high 
Sphere  he  moves  in ;  that  his  noble  Mini, 
fo  much  exalted  above  vulgar  Capacities,  aims 
at  higher  ends,  and  cannot  relifli  fuch  worth- 
lefs  Enjoyments ;  that  the  highell  of  his  Am¬ 
bition  is  to  promote  the  publick  W  elfare,  and 
his  greateft  Pleafure  to  fee  his  Country  flou- 
rifli,  and  every  Body  in  it  made  happy.  Thefe 
are  call’d  real  Pleafures  by  the  Vicious  and 
Earthly-minded,  and  whoever  is  able,  either 
by  his  Skill  or  Fortune,  after  this  refin’d 

8  man- 
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manner  at  once  to  enjoy  the  W  orld,  and  the 
good  Opinion  of  it,  is  counted  extremely 
happy  by  all  the  molt  falhionable  part  of  the 
People. 

But  on  the  other  fide,  molt  of  the  ancient 
Philofophers  and  grave  Moralifts,  efpecially 
the  Stoic ks,  would  not  allow  any  Thing  to 
be  a  real  Good  that  was  liable  to  be  taken 
from  them  by  others.  They  wifely  confider’d 
the  Inftability  of  Fortune,  and  the  Favour  of 
Princes;  the  Vanity  of  Honour,  and  popular 
Applaufe ;  the  Precarioufnefs  of  Riches,  and 
all  earthly  Pofleffions ;  and  therefore  placed 
true  Happinefs  in  the  calm  Serenity  of  a  con¬ 
tented  Mind  free  from  Guilt  and  Ambition ; 
a  Mind,  that,  having  fubdued  every  fenfual 
Appetite,  defpifes  the  Smiles  as  well  as  Frowns 
of  Fortune,  and  taking  no  delight  but  in  Con¬ 
templation,  defires  nothing  but  what  every 
Body  is  able  to  give  to  himfelf:  A  Mind,  that 
arm’d  with  Fortitude  and  Refolution  has  learn’d 
to  fuftain  the  greateit  Lolfes  without  Concern, 
to  endure  Pain  without  Affliction,  and  to  bear 
Injuries  without  Refentment.  Many  have 
own’d  themfelves  arriv’d  to  this  height  of 
Self-denial,  and  then,  if  we  may  believe  them, 
they  were  rais’d  above  common  Mortals,  and 
their  Strength  extended  vaftly  beyond  the  pitch 
of  their  firil  Nature :  They  could  behold  the 
Anger  of  Threatning  Tyrants  and  the  moft 
imminent  Dangers  without  Terror,  and  pre- 
ferv’d  their  Tranquility  in  the  midft  of  Tor- 
g  J  ments : 
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merits :  Death  it  felf  they  could  meet  with  In¬ 
trepidity,  and  left  the  W orld  with  no  greater 
Reluctance  than  they  had  lliew’d  Fondnefs  at 
their  Entrance  into  it. 

Thefe  among  the  Ancients  have  always  bore 
the  greateft  Sway;  yet  others  that  were  no 
Fools  neither,  have  exploded  thofe  Precepts 
as  impracticable,  call’d  their  Notions  Roman- 
tick,  and  endeavour’d  to  prove  that  what 
thefe  Stoicks  afferted  of  themfelves  exceeded 
all  human  Force  and  Poffibility,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  the  Virtues  they  boafted  of  could  be  no¬ 
thing  but  haughty  Pretences  full  of  Arrogance 
and  Hypocrify;  yet  notwithflanding  thefe 
Cenfures,  the  ferious  part  of  the  World,  and 
the/generality  of  Wile  Men  that  have  liv’d 
ever  fince  to  this  Day  agree  with  the  Stoicks 
in  the  moil  material  Points ;  as  that  there  can 
be  no  true  Felicity  in  what  depends  on  Things 
perilhable  ;  that  Peace  within  is  the  greateft 
BlelTing,  and  no  Conqueft  like  that  of  our 
Paffions ;  that  Knowledge,  Temperance,  For¬ 
titude,  Humility,  and  other  Embellilhments 
of  the  Mind  are  the  moft  valuable  Acquifitions ; 
that  no  Man  can  be  happy  but  he  that  is  good ; 
and  that  the  Virtuous  are  only  capable  of  en¬ 
joying  real  ‘Pkafitres.  ,  , 

I  expeft  to  be  ask’d  why  in  the  Fable  I  have 
call’d  thoie  Pieafures  real  that  are  direCily  op- 
pofite  to  thofe  which  I  own  the  wife  Men  of  all 
Ages  have  extoll’d  as  the  moil  valuable.  My 
Anfwer  is,  becaufe  I  don’t  call  things  Pieafures 

M  which 
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which  Men  fay  are  bell;,  but  fuch  as  they  fecm 
to  be  molt  pleated  with ;  how  can  I  believe 
that  a  Man’s  chief  Delight,  is  in  the  Embellilh- 
ments  of  the  Mind,  when  I  fee  him  ever  em¬ 
ploy’d  about  and  daily  purlue  the  Pleafures 
that  are  contrary  to  them  ?  John  never  cuts 
any  Pudding,  but  juft  enough,  that  you  can’t 
fay  he  took  none;,  this  little  bit,  after  much 
chomping  and  chewing  you  fee  goes  down 
with  him  like  chop’d  Hay  ;  after  that  he  falls 
upon  the  Beef  with  a  voracious  Appetite,  and 
crams  himfelf  up  to  his  Throat.  Is  it  not  pro¬ 
voking  to  hear  John  cry  every  Day  that  Pud¬ 
ding  is  all  his  Delight,  and  that  he  don’t  value 
the  Beef  of  a  Farthing? 

I  could  lwagger  about  Fortitude  and  the 
Contempt  of  Riches  as  much  a  Seneca  him¬ 
felf,  and  would  undertake  to  write  twice  as 
much  in  behalf  of  Poverty  as  ever  he  did,  for 
the  tenth  part  of  his  Eifate  :  I  could  teach 
the  way  to  his  Sumnmm  bonnm  as  exactly 
as  I  know  my  way  home:  I  could  tell  People 
that  to  extricate  themfelves  from  all  worldly 
Engagements,  and  to  purify  the  Mind,  they 
mult  divelt  themfelves  of  their  Paffions,  as 
Men  take  out  the  Furniture  when  they  would 
clean  a  Room  thoroughly  ;  and  I  am  clearly 
of  the  Opinion,  that  the  Malice  and  moil 
fevere  Strokes  of  Fortune  can  do  no 
more  Injury  to  a  Mind  thus  ftript  of  all 
Fears,  Willies  and  Inclinations,  than  a  blind 
Horfe  can  do  in  an  empty  Barn.  In  the 

Theory: 
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Theory  of  all  this  I  am  very  perfect,  but 
the  Practice  is  very  difficult ;  and  if  you 
went  about  picking  my  Pocket,  offer’d  to 
take  the  Victuals  from  before  me  when  I  am 
hungry,  or  made  but  the  lealt  motion  of 
fpitting  in  my  Face,  I  dare  not  promife  how 
Philofophically  1  ihould  behave  my  felf.  But 
that  I  am  forced  to  fubmit  to  every  Caprice 
of  my  unruly  Nature,  you’ll  lay,  is  no  Argu¬ 
ment  that  others  are  as  little  Mailers  of  theirs, 
and  therefore  I  am  willing  to  pay  Adoration 
to  Virtue  wherever  I  can  meet  with  it,  with 
a  Provilb  that  I  lhall  not  be  obliged  to  admit 
any  as  fuch,  where  I  can  fee  no  Self-denial, 
or  to  judge  of  Mens  Sentiments  from  their 
Words,  where  I  have  their  Lives  before 
me. 

I  have  fearch’d  through  every  Degree  and 
Station  of  Men,  andconfels,  that  I  have  found 
no  where  more  Aullerity  of  Manners,  or  grea¬ 
ter  Contempt  of  Earthly  Pleafures,  than  in  tome 
Religious  Fioules,  where  People  freely  refign- 
ing  and  retiring  from  the  World  to  combat 
themfelves,  have  no  other  Bulinefs  but  to  lub- 
due  their  Appetites.  What  can  be  a  greater 
Evidence  of  perfect  Chaftity,  and  a  fuperlative 
Love  to  immaculate  Purity  in  Men  and  W  o- 
men,  than  that  in  the  Prime  of  their  Age, 
when  Lull  is  molt  raging,  they  Ihould  actually 
feciude  themfelves  from  each  others  Company, 
and  by  a  voluntary  Renunciation  debar  them¬ 
felves  for  Life,  not  only  from  Uncleannefs,  but 
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even  the  raoft  lawful  Embraces  ?  Thofe  that 
abftain  from  Flefh,  and  often  all  manner  of 
Food,  one  wou’d  think  in  the  right  way  to 
conquer  all  Carnal  Defires ;  and  I  could  al- 
moit  fwear,  that  he  don’t  confult  his  Lafe, 
who  daily  mawls  his  bare  Back  and  Shoul¬ 
ders  with  unconfcionable  Stripes,  and  con- 
itantly  roufed  at  Midnight  from  his  Sleep, 
leaves  his  Bed  for  his  Devotion.  Who  can 
defpife  Riches  more,  or  iliew  himfelf  lets  A- 
varicious  than  he,  who  won’t  fo  much  as 
touch  Gold  or  Silver,  no  not  with  his  Feet  ? 
Or  can  any  Mortal  fliew  himfelf  lei's  Luxurious 
or  more  humble  than  the  Man,  that  making 
Poverty  his  choice,  contents  himfelf  with 
Scraps  and  Fragments,  and  refufes  to  eat  any 
Bread  but  what  is  bellow’d  upon  him  by  the 
Charity  of  others  ? 

Such  fair  Inflances  of  Self-denial  would 
make  me  bow  down  to  Virtue,  if  I  was 
not  deter’d  and  warn’d  from  it  by  fo  ma¬ 
ny  Perfons  of  Eminence  and  Learning, 
who  unanimoufty  tell  me  that  1  am  miftaken, 
and  all  1  have  feen  is  Farce  and  Hypocrify ; 
that  what  Seraphick  Love  they  may  pretend 
to,  there  is  nothing  but  Difcord  among  them, 
and  that  how  Penitential  the  Nuns  and  Fry- 
ars  may  appear  in  their  feveral  Convents, 
they  none  of  them  facrifice  their  darling 
Lulls  :  That  among  the  Women  they  are 
not  all  Virgins  that  pals  for  fuch,  and  that 
if  I  was  to  be  let  into  their  Secrets,  and 

examine 
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examine  fome  of  their  Subterraneous  Priv  3 
cies,  I  fhould  foon  be  convinced  by  Scene 
of  Horror,  that  fome  of  them  muft  have 
been  Mothers.  That  among  the  Men  I  fhould 
find  Calumny,  Envy  and  Ill  -  nature  in  the 
higheit  degree,  or  elfe  Gluttony,  Drunken- 
nefs,  and  Impurities  of  a  more  execrable  kind 
than  Adultery  itfelf:  And  as  for  the  Men¬ 
dicant  Orders,  that  they  differ  in  nothing 
but  their  Habits  from  other  fturdy  Beggars, 
who  deceive  People  with  a  pitiful  Tone  and  • 
an  outward  fliew  of  Mifery,  and  as  foon  as 
they  are  out  of  fight,  lay  by  their  Cant,  in¬ 
dulge  their  Appetites,  and  enjoy  one  ano¬ 
ther. 

If  the  {tried  Rules,  and  fo  many  outward 
figns  of  Devotion  obferv’d  among  thofe  reli¬ 
gious  Orders,  deferve  fuch  liarfli  Cenfures, 
we  may  well  defpairof  meeting  with  V  irtue 
any  where  elfe ;  for  if  we  look  into  the  Actions 
of"  the  Antagoniils  and  greateft  Accufers  of 
thofe  Votaries,  we  (hall  not  find  fo  much  as  the 
appearance  of  Self-denial.  The  Reverend  Di¬ 
vines  of  all  Sects,  even  of  the  mo  ft  Reformed 
Churches  in  all  Countries,  take  care  with  the 
Cyclops  Evangeliphorus  firlt ;  ut  ventri  bene  Jit, 
and  afterwards,  ne  quid  dejit  its  qua  fub  ventre 
funt.  To  thefe  they’ll  defire  you  to  add,  con¬ 
venient  Houfcs,  handfome  Furniture,  good 
Fires  in  Winter,  pleafant  Gardens  in  Summer, 
neat  Cloaths,  and  Money  enough  to  bring  up 
their  Children ;  Precedency  in  all  Companies, 

M  3  Refpedt 
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Refpccl  from  every  body,  and  then  as  much 
Religion  as  you  pleafe.  The  things  I  have 
named  are  the  neceflary  Comforts  of  Life, 
which  the  molt  Model!  are  not  alham’d  to 
claim,  and  which  they  are  very  uneafy  with¬ 
out.  They  are,  ’tis  true,  made  of  the  fame 
Mould,  and  have  the  fame  corrupt  Nature 
with  other  Men,  born  with  the  fame  Infirmi¬ 
ties,  fubjeft  to  the  fame  Paffions,  and  liable  to 
the  fame  Temptations,  and  therefore  if  they 
are  diligent  in  their  Calling,  and  can  but  ab- 
llain  from  Murder,  Adultery,  Swearing,  Drun- 
kennefs,  and  other  heinous  Vices,  their  Lives 
are  called  unblemifli’d,  and  their  Reputations 
unfpotted  ;  their  Function  renders  them  holy, 
and  the  Gratification  of  fo  many  Carnal  Appe¬ 
tites  and  the  Enjoyment  of  fo  much  luxuri¬ 
ous  Eafe  notwichilanding,  they  may  fet  upon 
themfelves  what  Value  their  Pride  and  Parts 


will  allow  them. 

All  this  1  have  nothing  againft,  but  I  fee  no 
Self-denial,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
Virtue.  Is  it  fucha  Mortification  not  to  defire 
a  greater  Share-  of  Worldly  Bleffings,  than  what 
every  reafonable  Man  ought  to  be  fatisfy’d 
with?  Or  is  there  any  mighty  Merit  in  not 
being  flagitious,  and  forbearing  Indecencies 
that  are  repugnant  to  good  Manners,  and  which 
no  prudent  Man  would  be  guilty  of,  tho’  he 
had  no  Religion  at  ail  ? 

i  know  1  (hail  be  told,  that  the  Reafon  why 
the  Clergy  are  fo  violent  in  their  Rd'entments, 

when 
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when  at  any  time  they  are  but  in  the  leaf!  af¬ 
fronted,  and  fliew  themfelves  fo  void  of  all 
Patience  when  their  Rights  are  invaded,  is 
their  great  care  to  preferve  their  Calling,  their 
Profeliion  from  Contempt,  not  for  their  own 
fakes,  but  to  be  more  ferviceable  to  others. 
’Tis  the  fame  reafon  that  makes  ’em  follici- 
tous  about  the  Comforts  and  Conveniencies 
of  Life ;  for  Jhould  they  fuller  themfelves  to 
be  infulted  over,  be  content  with  a  courfer 
Diet,  and  wear  more  ordinary  Cloaths  than 
other  People,  the  Multitude,  who  judge  from 
outward  Appearances,  would  be  apt  to  think 
that  the  Clergy  was  no  more  the*  immediate 
Care  of  Providence  than  other  Folks,  and  fo 
not  only  undervalue  their  Perfons,  but  de- 
fpife  likewife  all  the  Reproofs  and  Inltruciions 
that  came  from  ’em.  This  is  an  admirable 
Plea,  and  as  it  is  much  made  ufe  of,  I’ll  try 
the  worth  of  it. 

I  am  not  of  the  Learned  Dr.  Eachard's  O- 
pinion,  that  Poverty  is  one  of  thofe  things 
that  bring  the  Clergy  into  Contempt,  any  fur¬ 
ther  than  as  it  may  be  an  occafion  of  difeo- 
vering  their  blind  fide:  For  when  Men  are 
always  itruggling  with  their  low  Condition, 
and  are  unable  to  bear  the  Burthen  of  it 
without  Reluftancy,  it  is  then  they  lhew  how 
uneafy  their  Poverty  fits  upon  them,  how 
glad  they  would  be  to  have  their  Circumftan- 
ces  meliorated,  and  what  a  real  value  they 
have  for  the  good  things  of  this  World. 

M  4  He 
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He  that  harangues  on  the  Contempt  of  Riches, 
and  the  Vanity  of  Earthly  Enjoyments,  in  i 
nifty  threadbare  Gown,  becauie  he  has  no 
other,  and  would  wear  his  old  greafy  Hat  no 
longer  if  any  body  would  give  him  a  better ; 
that  drinks  Small-beer  at  Home  with  a  heavy 
Countenance,  but  leaps  at  a  Glafs  of  Wine  if 
he  can  catch  it  Abroad ;  that  with  little  Ap¬ 
petite  feeds  upon  his  own  courfe  Mefs,  but 
falls  to  greedily  where  he  can  pleale  his  Pa¬ 
late,  and  expreftes  an  uncommon  Joy  at  an 
Invitation  to  a  fplendid  Dinner  :  ’Tis  he  that 
is  deipifed,  not  becauie  he  is  Poor,  but  be- 
caufe  he  knows  not  how  to  be  fo  with  that 
Content  and  Refignation  which  he  preaches 
to  others,  and  fo  difcovers  his  Inclinations  to 
be  contrary  to  his  Do&rine.  Rut  when  a 
Man  from  the  greatnefs  of  his  Soul  (or  an  ob- 
llinate  Vanity,  which  will  do  as  well)  refol- 
ving  to  fubdue  his  Appetites  in  good  earneft, 
refufes  all  the  offers  of  Eafe  and  Luxury  that 
can  be  made  to  him,  and  embracing  a  vo¬ 
luntary  Poverty  with  chearfulnefs,  rejefls 
whatever  may  gratify  the  Senfes,  and  aflually 
facrinces  all  his  Paftions  to  his  Pride  in  aching 
this  Part,  the  Vulgar,  far  from  contemning, 
will  be  ready  to  deify  and  adore  him.  Flow  fa¬ 
mous  have  the  Cynick  Philolophers  madethem- 
felves,  only  by  refuling  to  dillimulate  and  make 
u!e  of  Superfluities?  Did  not  the  molt  Ambi¬ 
tious  Monarch  the  World  ever  bore,  conde¬ 
scend  to  viiit  ’Diogenes  in  his  Tub,  and  return 

to 
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to  a  ftudy’d  Incivility,  the  higheft  Compliment 
a  Man  of  his  Pride  was  able  to  make  ? 

Mankind  are  very  willing  to  take  one  ano- 
thers  W  ord,  when  they  fee  fome  Circumftances 
that  corroborate  what  is  told  them;  but  when 
our  Actions  direCtly  contradict  what  we  fay, 
it  is  counted  Impudence  to  defire  Belief.  It  a 
jolly  hail  Fellow  with  glowing  Cheeks  and 
warm  Hands,  newly  return’d  from  fome  fmart 
Exercife,  or  elfe  the  Cold  Bath,  tells  us  in 
frofty  Weather,  that  he  cares  not  for  the  Fire, 
we  are  eafily  induced  to  believe  him,  efpecially 
if  he  actually  turns  from  it,  and  we  know  by 
his  Circumftances  that  he  wants  neither  Fuel 
nor  Cloaths :  but  if  we  thould  hear  the  fame 
from  the  Mouth  of  a  poor  ftarv’d  Wretch, 
with  fwell’d  Hands,  and  a  livid  Countenance, 
in  a  thin  ragged  Garment,  we  fliould  not  be¬ 
lieve  a  Word  of  what  he  faid,  efpecially  if 
we  faw  him  fhaking  and  lhivering,  creep 
toward  the  Sunny  Bank;  and  we  would 
conclude,  let  him  fay  what  he  could,  that 
warm  Cloaths  and  a  good  Fire  would  be 
very  acceptable  to  him.  The  Application 
is  eafy,  and  therefore  if  there  be  any  Clergy 
upon  Earth  that  would  be  thought  not  to 
care  for  the  World,  and  to  value  the  Soul 
above  the  Body,  let  them  only  forbear  Hew¬ 
ing  a  greater  concern  for  their  Senfual  Plea- 
fures  than  they  generally  do  for  their  Spi¬ 
ritual  ones,  and  they  may  reft  fatisfy’d, 
that  no  Poverty,  whiltt  they  bear  it  with  For- 
;  titude, 
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titude,  will  ever  bring  them  into  Contempt, 
how  mean  foever  their  Circumftances  may  be’ 
Let  us  fuppofe  a  Part  or  that  has  a  little  Flock 
ent lulled  to  him,  oh  which  he  is  very  careful  i 
He  preaches,  vifits,  exhorts,  reproves  among 
his  People  with  Zeal  and  Prudence,  and  does 
them  all  the  kind  Offices  that  lie  in  his  Power 
to  make  them  happy.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
thofe  under  his  Care  mult  be  very  much  oblig’d 
to  him.  Now  we’ll  fuppofe  once  more,  that 
this  good  Man  by  the  help  of  a  little  Self-denial, 
is  contented  to  live  upon  half  his  Income, 
accepting  only  of  Twenty  Pounds  a  Year  in- 
ftead  of  forty,  which  he  could  claim;  and 
moreover  that  he  loves  his  Parifhioners  fo  well, 
that  he  will  never  leave  them  for  any  Pre- 
feiment  vvhatever,  no  not  a  Bifhoprick,  tho’ 
it  be  offer  d.  I  can  t  fee  but  all  this  might  be 
an  eafy  task  to  a  Man  who  profeffes  Mortifi¬ 
cation,  and  has  no  Value  for  worldly  Pleafures ; 
yet  fuch  a  difinterefted  Divine  I  dare  promife, 
notwithflanding  the  great  degeneracy  of 
Mankind,  will  be  lov  d,  efteem’d,  and  have 
every  Body’s  good  Word;  nay  I  would 
fwear,  that  tho  he  fliould  yet  further  exert 
himfelf,  give  above  half  of  his  fmall  Revenue 
to  the  Poor,  live  upon  nothing  but  Oat¬ 
meal  and  W ater,  lie  upon  Straw,  and  wear 
the  coarfeft  Cloth  that  could  be  made, 
his  mean  way  of  Living  would  never  be 
reflected  on,  or  be  a  Difparagement  either 
to  himfelf  or  the  Order  he  "belong’d  to ; 

but 
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but  that  on  the  contrary  his  Poverty  would 
never  be  mention’d  but  to  his  Glory,  as  long 

as  his  Memory  Ihould  laft. 

But  (fays  a  charitable  young  Gentlewoman) 
tho’  you  have  the  Heart  to  Itarve  your  Par- 
fon,  have  you  no  Bowels  of  Companion  tor 
his  Wife  and  Children?  Pray  what  mutt  re¬ 
main  of  Forty  Pounds  a  Year  after  it  has  been 
twice  fo  unmercifully  fplit?  Or  would  you 
have  the  poor  Woman  and  the  innocent  Babes 
likewifelive  upon  Oatmeal  and  Water,  and 
lie  upon  Straw,  you  unconfcionable  Wretch, 
with  all  your  Suppofitions  and  Selr-denials . 
Nay,  is  it  poffible,  tho’  they  Ihould  all  live  at 
your  own  murd’ring  rate,  that  lefs  than  len 
Pounds  a  Y  ear  could  maintain  a  F  amity  ? 
Don’t  be  in  a  Paffion,  good  Mrs.  Abigail* 

I  have  a  greater  regard  for  your  Sex  than  to 
prefcribe  fuch  a  lean  Diet  to  married  Men ; 
but  I  confefs  1  forgot  the  W ives  and  Children: 
The  main  Reafon  was,  becaufe  I  thought 
poor  Priefts  could  have  no  occafion  for  them. 
Who  could  imagine  that  the  Parfon,  who  is 
to  teach  others  by  Example  as  well  as  Pre¬ 
cept,  was  not  able  to  withltand  thole  De¬ 
foes  which  the  wicked  W  orld  it  felf  calls  un- 
reafonable ?  What  is  therealon  when  a  1 1 en¬ 
tice  marries  before  he  is  out  of  his  I  ime,  that 
u.nlefs  he  meets  with  a  good  fortune,  all  his 
Relations  are  angry  with  him,  and  every  bo¬ 
dy  blames  him?  Nothing  elfe  but  becaufe  at 
that  time  he  has  no  Money  at  his  dilpofal,  and 
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feeing  bound  to  his  Mailer’s  Service*  has  no 
leifure*  and  perhaps  little  Capacity  to  provide 
for  a  Family.  What  mull:  we  fay  to  a  Parion 
that  has  Twenty*  or  if  you  will  Forty  Pounds 
a  Year*  that  being  bound  more  Arictly  to  all 
the  Services  a  Parifh  and  his  Duty  require*  has 
little  time  and  generally  much  lei's  Ability  to 
get  any  more?  Is  it  not  very  reaionable  he 
fhould  Marry  ?  But  why  ihould  a  fober  young 
Man*  who  is  guilty  of  no  Vice*  be  debarr’d 
from  lawful  Enjoyments  ?  Right ;  Marriage 
is  lawful*  and  fo  is  a  Coach;  but  what  is 
that  to  People  that  have  not  Money  enough 
to  keep  one  ?  If  he  mull  have  a  W  ife*  let 
him  look  out  for  one  with  Money,  or  wait 
for  a  greater  Benefice  or  fomething  elfe  to 
maintain  her  handfomely,  and  bear  all  incident 
Charges,  But  no  body  that  has  any  thing 
her  felf  will  have  him*  and  he  can’t  flay: 
fie  has  a  very  good  Stomach*  and  all  the 
Symptoms  of  Health ;  ’tis  not  every  body 
that  can  live  without  a  Woman ;  ’tis  better 
to  marry  than  burn.— —What  a  World  of 
Self-denial  is  here  ?  The  fober  young  Man  is 
very  willing  to  be  Virtuous*,  but  you  mull 
not  crofs  his  Inclinations;  he  promifes  never 
to  be  a  Deer-ftealer*  upon  Condition  that  he 
fhall  have  Venifon  of  his  own*  and  no  body 
muft  doubt  but  that  if  it  came  to  the  Pufh* 
he  is  qualify ’d  to  fuffer  Martyrdom*  tho"  he 
owns  that  he  has  not  Strength  enough*  pati¬ 
ently  to  bear  a  fcratch’d  Finger, 


When 
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When  we  fee  fo  many  of  the  Clergy,  to  in¬ 
dulge  their  Lull,  a  bmtiili  Appetite,  run  them- 
felves  after  this  manner  upon  an  inevitable  Po¬ 
verty,  which  unlels  they  could  bear  it  with 
greater  Fortitude  than  they  difcover  in  all  their 
Actions,  mull  of  necellity  make  them  contem¬ 
ptible  to  all  the  World,  what  Credit  muft 
we  give  them,  when  they  pretend  that  they 
conform  themfelves  to  the  World,  not  be¬ 
came  they  take  delight  in  the  feveral  Decen¬ 
cies,  Conveniences,  and  Ornaments  of  it,  but 
only  to  preierve  their  Funftion  from  Con¬ 
tempt,  in  order  to  be  more  ufeful  to  others? 
Have  we  not  reafon  to  believe,  that  what 
they  fay  is  full  of  Hypocriiy  and  IH  alfhood,  and. 
that  Concupilcence  is  not  the  only  Appetite 
they  want  to  gratify ;  that  the  haughty  Airs 
and  quick  Senle  of  Injuries,  the  curious  Ele¬ 
gance  in  Drefs,  and  Nicenefs  of  Palate,  to 
be  obferv’d  in  moil  of  them  that  are  able  to 
{lievv  them,  are  the  Refults  of  Pride  and  Lu¬ 
xury  in  them  as  they  are  in  other  People,  and 
that  the  Clergy  are  not  polTefs’d  of  more  in- 
trinfick  Virtue  than  any  other  Profeffion? 

'  I  am  afraid  that  by  this  time  i  have 
given  many  of  my  Readers  a  real  Dir  plea¬ 
sure,  by  dwelling  fo  long  upon  the  Rcau- 
ty  of  Plealure ;  but  I  cant  heip  !t,  there 
Is  one  thing  comes  into  my  Head  to  cor¬ 
roborate  what  I  have  urg’d  already,  which 
I  can’t  forbear  mentioning:  It  is  this: 
Thofe  who  govern  others  throughout  the 

World, 
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World,  are  at  leaft  as  Wife  as  the  People 
that  are  govern’d  by  them,  generally  fpeaking  t 
If  for  this  reafon  we  would  take  Pattern  from 
our  Superiors,  we  have  but  to  call  our  Eyes 
on  all  the  Courts  and  Governments  in  the  Uni- 
verfe,  and  we  lhall  foon  perceive  from  the 
Actions  of  the  Great  ones,  which  Opinion  they 
lide  with,  and  what  Pleafures  thofe  in  the 
higheft  Stations  of  all  feem  to  be  moil  fond  of: 
For  if  it  be  allowable  at  all  to  judge  of  People’s 
Inclinations  from  their  manner  of  Living,  none 
can  be  lefs  injur’d  by  it  than  thofe  who  are 
the  moll  at  Liberty  to  do  as  they  pleafe. 

If  the  great  ones  of  the  Clergy  as  well  as  the 
Laity  of  any  Country  whatever,  had  no  value 
for  Earthly  Pleafures,  and  did  not  endeavour 
to  gratify  their  Appetites,  why  are  Envy 
and  Revenge  fo  raging  among  them,  and 
all  the  other  Paffions  improv’d  and  refin’d 
upon  in  Courts  of  Princes  more  than  any 
where  elfe,  and  why  are  their  Repalts,  their 
Recreations,  and  whole  manner  of  Living 
always  fuch  as  are  approv’d  of,  coveted, 
and  imitated  by  the  molt  fenfual  People  of 
that  fame  Country?  If  defpiling  all  vifible 
Decorations  they  were  only  in  Love  with 
the  Embellilhments  of  the  Mind,  why  lhould 
they  borrow  fo  many  of  the  Implements,  and 
make  ufe  of  the  molt  darling  Toys  of 
the  Luxurious  ?  Why  fhould  a  Lord- 
T-reafurer,  or  a  Bilhop,  or  even  the  Grand 
Signior,  or  the  Pope  of  Rome,  to  be  good  and 
y-  ‘  '  7  virtuous. 
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•virtuous,  and  endeavour  the  Conqueft  of  his 
Paflions,  have  occafton  for  greater  Revenues, 
richer  Furniture,  or  a  more  numerous  Atten¬ 
dance,  as  to  Perfonal  Service,  than  a  private 
Man  ?  W  hat  V  ir tue  is  i  t  the  Exercife  of  which 
requires  fo  much  Pomp  and  Superfluity,  as  are 
to  be  feen  by  all  Men  in  Power  ?  A  Man  has  as 
much  opportunity  to  praftife  Temperance, 
that  has  but  one  I)ilh  at  a  Meal,  as  he  that  is 
conflantly  ferv’d  with  three  Courfes  and  a  do¬ 
zen  Dilhes  in  each :  One  may  exercife  as  much 
Patience,  and  be  as  full  of  Self-denial  on  a  few 
Flocks,  without  Curtains  or  Teller,  as  in  a  Vel¬ 
vet  Bed  that  is  Sixteen  Foot  high.  The  Vir¬ 
tuous  Poffeflions  of  the  Mind  are  neither 
Charge  nor  Burden :  A  Man  may  hear  Mis¬ 
fortunes  with  Fortitude  in  a  Garret,  forgive 
Injuries  a-foot,  and  be  Chalfe,  tho’  he  has 
not  a  Shirt  to  his  Back ;  and  therefore  I  flrall 
never  believe,  but  that  an  indifferent  Skuller, 
if  he  was  entrufted  with  it,  might  carry  all 
the  Learning  and  Religion  that  one  Man  can 
contain,  as  well  as  a  Barge  with  Six  Oars, 
dpecially  if  it  was  but  to  crol's  from  Lam¬ 
beth  to  JVeftminfler ;  or  that  Humility  is  fo 
ponderous  a  Virtue,  that  it  requires  fix  Hol¬ 
ies  to  draw  it.  ;;  ' 

To  fay,  that  Men  not  being  fo  eafily  go¬ 
vern’d  by  their  Equals  as  by  their  Superiors, 
it  is  necefiary  that  to  keep  the  multitude  in 
awe,  thofe  who  rule  over  us  ihould  excel 
others  in  outward  Appearance,  and  confe- 

quently 
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qucntly  that  all  in  high  Stations  fhould  hate 
Badges  of  Honour,  and  Enfigns  of  Power  to 
be  diitinguilh’d  from  the  Vulgar,  is  a  frivolous 
Objection.  This  in  the  firft  Place  can  only  be 
of  ufe  to  poor  Princes,  and  weak  and  preca¬ 
rious  Governments,  that  being  a&ually  unable 
to  maintain  the  publick  Peace,  are  obliged 
with  a  Pageant  Shew  to  make  up  what  they 
want  in  real  Power:  So  the  Governor  of  Ba¬ 
tavia  in  the  Eaji-Indies  is  forced  to  keep  up 
a  Grandeur,  and  live  in  a  Magnificence  above 
his  Quality,  to  Itrike  a  Terror  in  the  Natives  of 
Java ,  who,  if  they  had  Skill  and  Conduct,  are 
ltrong  enough  to  deftroy  ten  times  the  num¬ 
ber  of  their  Mailers ;  but  great  Princes  and 
States  that  keep  large  Fleets  at  Sea  and  nume¬ 
rous  Armies  in  the  Field,  have  no  occafionfor 
fuch  Stratagems ;  for  what  makes  ’em  formi¬ 
dable  Abroad,  will  never  fail  to  be  their  Se¬ 
curity  at  Home.  Secondly,  what  mu  ft  pro- 
te<ft  the  Lives  and  Wealth  of  People  from  the 
Attempts  of  tvicked  Men  in  all  Societies,  is 
the  Severity  of  the  Laws,  and  diligent  Admi- 
niftration  of  impartial  Juftice.  Theft,  Houfe- 
breakingand  Murther  are  not  to  be  prevented 
by  the  Scarlet  Gowns  of  the  Aldermen,  the 
Gold  Chains  of  the  Sheriffs,  the  fine  Trappings 
of  their  Horfes,  or  any  gawdy  Shew  what¬ 
ever  :  Thofe  pageant  Ornaments  are  benefi¬ 
cial  another  way ;  they  are  eloquent  Leftures 
to  Prentices,  and  the  ufe  of  them  is  to  ani-! 
mate,  not  to  deter:  but  Men  of  abandon’d 
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Principles  muft  be  aw’d  by  rugged  Officers, 
ftrong  Prifons,  watchful  Jaylors,  the  Hang¬ 
man  and  the  Gallows.  If  London  was  to  be 
one  W eek  deilitute  of  Conftables  and  W  atch- 
men  to  guard  the  Houfes  a-nights,  half  the 
Bankers  would  be  ruin’d  in  that  time,  and  if 
my  Lord  Mayor  had  nothing  to  defend  him- 
felf  but  his  great  two-handed  Sword,  the  huge 
Cap  of  Maintenance,  and  his  gilded  Mace, 
he  would  foon  be  flrip’d  in  the  very  Streets  of 
the  City  of  all  his  Finery  in  his  ltately  Coach. 

But  let  us  grant  that  the  Eyes  of  the  Mobi¬ 
lity  are  to  be  dazled  with  a  gawdy  outfide ;  if 
Virtue  was  the  chief  delight  of  great  Men,  why 
fnould  their  Extravagance  be  extended  to 
I  Things  not  underltood  by  the  Mob,  and  wholly 
removed  from  publick  View,  I  mean  their  pri- 
i  vate  Diverlions,  the  Pomp  and  Luxury  of  the 
1  Dining  Room  and  the  Bed-Chamber,  and  the 
:  Curioiities  of  the  Clofet?  Few  of  the  Vulgar 
know  that  there  is  Wine  of  a  Guinea  the  Bot¬ 
tle,  that  Birds  no  bigger  than  Larks  are  often 
i  fold  for  half  a  Guinea  a-piece,  or  that  a  tingle 
Picture  may  be  worth  feveral  thoufand  Pounds : 
1  Befides,  is  it  to  be  imagin’d,  that  unlefs  it  was 
.  to  pleafe  their  own  Appetites  Men  lhould  put 
themfelves  to  fuch  vail  Expences  for  apolitical 
Shew,  and  be  fo  follicitous  to  gain  the  Eiteem 
I  of  thofe  whom  they  fo  much  defpife  in  every 
!  thing  elfe  ?  If  we  allow  that  the  Splendor  and 
I  all  the  Elegancy  of  a  Court  are  iniipid,  and 
!  only  tirefome  to  the  Prince  himfelf,  and  are 
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altogether  made  ufe  of  to  preferve  Royal  Maje- 
ftv  from  Contempt,  can  we  fay  the  fame  of  half 
a  dozen  illegitimate  Children,  moll  of  them  the 
Offspring  of  Adultery  by  the  fame  Majefty, 
got/educated,  and  made  Princes  at  the  Ex¬ 
pence  of  the  Nation?  Therefore  it  is  evident, 
that  this  awing  of  frne  Multitude  by  a  dillin- 
puiih’d  manner  of  living,  is  only  a  Cloak  and 
Pretence,  under  which  great  Men  would 
flicker  their  Vanity,  and  indulge  every  Appe¬ 
tite  about  them  without  Reproach. 

A  Burgomafter  of  Ampler  dam  in  his  plain, 
black  Suit,  follow’d  perhaps  by  one  Footman, 
is  fully  as  much  rclpcdted  and  better  obey’d 
than  a  Lord  Mayor  of  London  with  all  his  fplen- 
did  Equipage  and  great  Train  of  Attendance. 
Where  there  is  areal  Power  it  is  ridiculous  to 
think  that  any  Temperance  or  Aultei  ity  of  Life 
fliould  ever  render  the  Perfon  in  whom  that 
Power  is  lodg’d  contemptible  in  his  Office, 
from  an  Emperor  to  the  Beadle  of  a  1  ■ arirn. 
Cato  in  his  Government  of  Spain ,  in  which  he 
acquitted  himfelf  with  fo  much  Glory,  had  only 
three  Servants  to  attend  him;  do  we  hear  that 
any  of  his  Orders  were  ever  flighted  for  this,, 
notwithftanding  that  he  lov  d  his  Bottle  ?  An  ^ 
when  that  great  Man  march’d  on  F  oot  thro 
the  fcorching  Sands  of  Libya ,  and  parch  d  up- 
with  Thirft, refus’d  to  touch  the  Water  that 
was  brought  him, 

drank,  do  we  ever  read  that  this  Heroick T  or-- 

bearance  weakned  his  Authority,  or  lefren  d. 
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him  in  the  Efteem  of  his  Army  ?  But  what 
need  we  go  fo  far  off?  There  has  not  thefe 
many  Ages  been  a  Prince  lei's  inclin’d  to  Pomp 
and  Luxury  than  the  f  prefent  King' j  this  was 
of  Sweden ,  who  enamour’d  with  the  wrote  m 
Title  of  Hero,  has  not  only  facrific’d  1^I4- 
the  Lives  of  his  Subjects,  and  Welfare  of  his 
Dominions,  but  (what  is  more  uncommon  in 
Sovereigns)  his  own  Eafe,  and  all  the  Comforts 
of  Life,  to  an  implacable  Spirit  of  Revenge  5 
yet  he  is  obey’d  to  the  Ruin  of  his  People,  in 
obitinately  maintaining  a  W ar  that  has  almoft 
utterly  deftroy’d  his  Kingdom. 

Thus  I  have  prov’d,  that  the  real  Pleafures 
of  all  Men  in  Nature  are  worldly  and  fenfual, 
if  we  judge  from  their  Practice ;  I  fay  all  Men 
in  Nature ,  becaufe  Devout  Chriilians,  who 
alone  are  to  be  excepted  here,  being  regenera¬ 
ted,  and  preternaturally  affifted  by  the  Divine 
Grace,  cannot  be  faid  to  be  in  Nature.  How 
firange  it  is,  that  they  Ihould  all  fo  unani- 
moully  deny  it!  Ask  not  only  the  Divines 
and  Moralifts  of  every  Nation,  but  like  wife 
all  that  are  rich  and  powerful,  about  real 
Pleafure,  and  they’ll  tell  you,  with  the  Stoicks , 
that  there  can  be  no  true  Felicity  in  Things 
Mundane  and  Corruptible:  but  then  look 
upon  their  Lives,  and  you  will  find  they  take 
delight  in  no  other. 

?  What  muft  we  do  in  this  Dilemma? 


we  be  fo  uncharitable,  as  judging  from  Men’s 
Actions  to  fay,  That  all  the  W  orld  prevaricates, 
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and  that  this  is  not  their  Opinion,  let  them 
talk  what  they  will?  Or  fhall  we  be  fo  iilly, 
as  relying  on  what  they  fay,  to  think  them 
lincere  in  their  Sentiments,  and  fo  not  believe 
our  own  Eyes ;  or  fhall  we  rather  endeavour 
to  believe  our  felves  and  them  too,  and  fay 
with  Montagne ,  that  they  imagine,  and  are 
fully  perfwaded,  that  they  believe  what  yet 
they  do  not  believe  ?  Thefe  are  his  W  ords ; 
Some  impofe  on  the  World ,  and  would  be  thought 
to  believe  what  they  really  don't :  but  much  the 
greater  number  impofe  upon  themfelves,  not  con- 
fideringnor  thoroughly  apprehending  what  it  is 
to  believe.  But  this  is  making  all  Mankind  either 
Fools  or  Impoflors,  which  to  avoid,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  left  us,  but  to  fay  what  Mr.  Bayle  has  en¬ 
deavour’d  to  prove  at  large  in  his  Reflections 
on  Comets ;  That  Man  is  fo  unaccountable  a 
Creature  as  to  aft  moil  commonly  againfl  his 
Principle;  and  this  is  fo  far  from  being  in¬ 
jurious,  that  it  is  a  Compliment  to  Human 
Nature,  for  we  mull  fay  either  this  or  worfe.. 

This  Contradiction  in  the  Frame  of  Man 
is  the  Reafon  that  the  Theory  of  Virtue 
is  fo  well  underflood,  and  the  Praftice  of  it 
fo  rarely  to  be  met  with.  If  you  ask  me 
where  to  look  for  thofe  beautiful  fhining 
Qualities  of  Prime  Minifters,  and  the  great 
Favourites  of  Princes  that  are  fo  finely 
painted  in  Dedications,  Addreffes,  Epitaphs 
Funeral  Sermons  and  Infcriptions,  I  anlwet 
There,  and  no  where  elfe.  Where  woulc 
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you  look  for  the  Excellency  of  a  Statue,  hut 
in  that  part  which  you  fee  of  it  ?  ’Tis  the  Po- 
lilh’d  Outfide  only  that  has  the  Skill  and  La¬ 
bour  of  the  Sculptor  to  boalt  of ;  what’s  out 
of  light  is  untouch’d.  W ould  you  break  the 
Head  or  cut  open  the  Brealt  to  look  for  the 
Brains  or  the  Heart,  you’d  only  Ihew  your 
Ignorance,  and  deflroy  the  W orkmanfliip.  This 
has  often  made  me  compare  the  Virtues  of 
great  Men  to  your  large  China  Jars :  they 
make  a  fine  Shew,  and  are  Ornamental  even 
to  a  Chimney ;  one  would  by  the  Bulk  they 
appear  in,  and  the  Value  that  is  let  upon  ’em, 
think  they  might  be  very  ufeful,  but  look  in¬ 
to  a  thoufand  of  them,  and  you’ll  find  no¬ 
thing  in  them  but  Dull  and  Cobwebs. 


The  very  Toor 
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I F  we  trace  the  molt  flourilliing  Nations  in 
I  their  Origin,  we  ihall  find  that  in  the  re¬ 
mote  Beginnings  of  every  Society,  the  richeft 
and  molt  confiaerable  Men  among  them  were 
a  great  while  deftitute  of  a  great  many  Com¬ 
forts  of  Life  that  are  now  enjoy’d  by  the 
meaneft  and  moft  humble  W retches :  So  that 
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many  things  which  were  once  look’d  upon 
as  the  Invention  of  Luxury,  are  now  allow’d 
even  to  thole  that  are  fo  miierably  poor  as  to 
become  the  Objefts  of  publick  Charity,  nay 
counted  fo  neceffary,  that  we  think  no  Hu¬ 
man  Creature  ought  to  want  them. 

In  the  fait  Ages,  Man,  without  doubt, 
fed  on  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth,  without  a- 
ny  previous  Preparation,  and  repofed  him- 
felf  naked  like  other  Animals  on  the  Lap 
of  their  common  Parent:  Whatever  has 
contributed  fence  to  make  Life  more  com¬ 
fortable,  as  it  mult  have  been  the  Refult 
of  Thought,  Experience,  and  fome  La¬ 
bour,  fo  it  more  or  lefs  deferves  the  Name 
of  Luxury,  the  more  or  lefs  trouble  it  re¬ 
quired,  and  deviated  from  the  primitive  Sim¬ 
plicity.  Our  Admiration  is  extended  no 
farther  than  to  what  is  new  to  us,  and  we 
all  overlook  the  Excellency  of  Things  we 
are  ufed  to,  be  they  never  fo  curious.  A 
Man  would  be  laugh’d  at,  that  fliould  dis¬ 
cover  Luxury  in  the  plain  Drefs  of  a  poor 
Creature  that  walks  along  in  a  thick  Pa- 
rilh  Gown  and  a  courfe  Shirt  underneath 
it ;  and  yet  what  a  number  of  People,  how 
many  different  Trades,  and  what  a  variety 
of  Skill  and  Tools  mull  be  employed  to 
have  the  molt  ordinary  Tompire  Cloth? 
\Y  hat  depth  of  Thought  and  Ingenuity,  what 
Toil  and  Labour,  and  what  length  of  Time 
mult  it  have  colt,  before  Man  could  learn 
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from  a  Seed  to  raife  and  prepare  fo  ufeful  a 
Produft  as  Linnen  ? 

Muft  that  Society  not  be  vainly  curious, 
among  whom  this  admirable  Commodity, 
after  ft  is  made,  fhall  not  be  thought  fit  to 
be  ufed  even  by  the  pooreft  of  all,  bciore  it 
is  broueht  to  a  perfect  whitenefs,  which  is 
not  to  be  procur’d  but  by  the  afliftance  of  all 
the  Elements  joyn’d  to  a  world  of  Induitry 
and  Patience  ?  I  have  not  done  yet :  Can  we 
reflect  not  only  on  the  Colt  laid  out  upon 
this  Luxurious  Invention,  but  like  wife  on  the 
little  time  the  \Vhitenefs  of  it  continues,  in 
which  part  of  its  Beauty  confifts,  that  every 
fix  or  leven  Days  at  furtheft  it  wants  cleaning, 
and  whilft  it  lafts  is  a  continual  Charge  to  the 
Wearer;  can  we,  I  fay,  reflect  on  ah  this, 
and  not  think  it  an  extravagant  1  lece  of 
Nicety,  that  even  thofe  who  receive  Alms 
of  the  Parifh,  fhould  not  only  have  whole 
Garments  made  of  this  operofe  Manufacture, 
but  likewife  that  as  foon  as  they  are  foil  d,  to 
reftore  them  to  their  prifline  Purity,  they 
fhould  make  ufp  of  one  of  the  moil  J  udscious 
as  well  as  difficult  Compofitions  that  Cny- 
miftry  can  boaft  of;  with  which,  dillolvd  m 
'  Water  by  the  help  of  Fire,  the  mod  detci- 
five,  and  yet  innocent  Lixivium  is  prepay  d 
that  Human  Induitry  has  hitherto  been  able  to 

m  It  is  certain,  Time  was  that  the  Things  I  fpealc 
of  would  have  bore  thofe  lofty  Expreffions, 
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and  in  which  every  Body  would  have  reafon’d 
after  the  fame  manner;  but  the  Age  we  live  in 
would  call  a  Man  Fool  who  ihould  talk  of  Ex¬ 
travagance  and  Nicety,  if  he  faw  a  poor  Wo¬ 
man,  after  having  wore  her  Crown  Cloth 
Smock  a  whole  Week,  wafli  it  with  a  bit  or 
linking  Soap  of  a  Groat  a  Pound. 

The  Arts  of  Brewing,  and  making  Bread, 
have  by  flow  degrees  been  brought  to  the 
Perfection  they  now  are  in ;  but  to  have  in¬ 
vented  them  at  once,  and  a  priori,  would  have 
required  more  Knowledge  and  a  deeper  Infight 
into  the  Nature  of  Fermentation,  than  the 
greateft  Philolopher  has  hitherto  been  endow¬ 
ed  with ;  yet  the  Fruits  of  both  are  now  en¬ 
joy’d  by  the  meaneft  of  our  Species,  and  a 
flarving  Wretch  knows  not  how  to  make  a 
more  humble,  or  a  more  mcdefl  Petition, 
than  by  asking  for  a  Bit  of  Bread,  or. a 
Draught  of  Small  Beer. 

Man  has  learn’d  by  Experience,  that  nothing 
was  fofter  than  the  fmall  Plumes  and  Down  of 
Birds,  and  found  that  heap’d  together  they 
would  by  their  Elaflicity  gently  refill  any  in¬ 
cumbent  weight,  and  heave  up  again  of  them- 
felves  as  foon  as  the  Preflure  is  over.  To  make 
ufe  of  them  to  deep  upon  was,  no  doubt,  firfl 
invented  to  compliment  the  Vanity  as  well  as 
Eafe  .of  the  Wealthy  and  Potent;  but  they  are 
long  fince  become  fo  common,  thatalmofl  eve¬ 
ry  Body  lies  upon  Featherbeds,  and  to  fubflitute 
Flocks  in  the  room  of  them  is  counted  a  mifera- 

ble 
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ble  fliift  of  the  moft  Neceflitous.  What  a  vaft 
height  muft  Luxury  have  been  arriv’d  to  be¬ 
fore  it  cou’d  be  reckon’d  a  Hardihip  to  repofe 
upon  the  foft  W  ool  of  Animals ! 

From  Caves,  Huts,  Hovels,  Tents  and  Bar¬ 
racks,  with  which  Mankind  took  up  at  firft, 
we  are  come  to  warm  and  well  wrought 
Houfes,  and  the  meaneft  Habitations  to  be 
feen  in  Cities,  are  regular  Buildings  contriv’d 
by  Perfons  skill’d  in  Proportions  and  Archi¬ 
tecture.  If  the  Antient  Britons  and'  Gauls 
•Ihould  come  out  of  their  Graves,  with  what 
Amazement  wou’d  they  gaze  on  the  mighty 
Structures  everywhere  raisd  for  the  Poor! 
Should  they  behold  the  Magnificence  of  a 
Chelfea-College,  a  Greenwich  Hojpital,  or 
what  furpaffes  all  them,  a  Ties  Invalides  at 
T arts ,  and  fee  the  Care,  the  Plenty,  the  Su¬ 
perfluities  and  Pomp  which  People  that  have 
no  Pofleflions  at  all  are  treated  with  in  thofe 
{lately  Palaces,  thofe  who  were  once  the  grea- 
teft  and  richeft  of  the  Land  would  have  Rea- 
fon  to  envy  the  moft  reduced  of  our  Species 

now. 

Another  piece  of  Luxury  the  Poor  enjoy, 
that  is  not  look’d  upon  as  fuch,.  and  which 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  Wealthieftina  Gol¬ 
den  Age  would  abftain  from,  is  their  making  ufe 
of  the  Flefh  of  Animals  to  eat.  In  what  con- 
eerns  the  Falhions  and  Manners  of  the  Ages 
Men  live  in  they  never  examine  into  the  real 
Worth  or  Merit  of  the  Caufe,  and  generally 

judge 
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judge  of  Things  not  as  their  Reafon,  but  Cu-  x 
ftoai  directs  them.  Time  was  when  the  feu- 
neiai  Rues  in  the  deputing  oi  the  Dead  were 
perform’d  by  Fire,  and  the  Cadavers  of  the 
greatelt  Emperors  were  burnt  to  Allies.  Then 
burying  the  Corpie  in  the  Ground  was  a  Fu¬ 
neral  for  Slaves,  or  made  a  Punifhnient  for 
toe  word  oi  Malefadlors.  Now  nothing  is  de¬ 
cent  or  honourable  but  interring,  and  burn¬ 
ing  the  Irony  is  refprv’d  for  Crimes  of  the 
dye-  .At  fome  times  we  look  upon 
1  rifles  with  horror,  at  other  times  vye  can 
behold  Enormities  without  Concern.  If  we 
fee  a  Man  walk  with  his  Hat  on  in  a  Church, 
though  out  of  Service  time,  it  lliocks  us,  but 
h  on  a  Sunday  ^Night  we  meet  half  a  dozen 
Fehows  Drunk  in  the  Street,  the  Sight  inakes 
little  oi  no  Impreffion  upon  us.  If  a  W  ornan 
at  a  Merry-making  drefles  in  Man’s  Cloaths, 
it  is  reckon  d  a  Frohck  among!!  Friends,  and 
he  chat  finds  too  much  Fault  with  it  is  coun¬ 
ted  cenforious:  Upon  the  Stage  it  is  done 
without  Reproach,  and  the  moil  Virtuous 
Ladies  will  diipenfe  with  it  in  an  Adlrefs, 
t ho’  every  Body  hasaLull  view  of  her  Legs 
and  Thighs ;  but  if  the  lame  Woman,  as 
fpon  as  flie  has  Petticoats  on  again,  fhould 
Low  her  Leg  to  a  Man  as  high  as  her 
knee,  it  would  be  a  very  immodeft  Acti- 

pn,  and  every  Body  will  call  her  impudent 
lor  it. 
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I  have  often  thought,  if  it  was  not  for  this 
Tvrannv  which  Cuitom  ufurps  over  us,  that 
Men  of  any  tolerable  Good-nature  could  ne¬ 
ver  be  reconcil’d  to  the  killing  of  fo  many 
Animals  for  their  daily  Food,  as  long  as  the 
bountiful  Earth  fo  plentifully  provides  them 
with  varieties  of  vegetable  Dainties  I  know 
that  Reafon  excites  our  Companion  but 
faintly,  and  therefore  1  would  not  wonder 
how  Men  lhould  fo  little  commilerate  inch 
impetfeti  Creatures  as  Cray-filh,  Oylters, 
Cockles,  and  indeed  all  Filh  in  general :  As 
they  are  mute,  and  their  inward  hoi mation, 
as  well  as  outward  Figure,  vahly  different 
from  ours,  they  exprels  themfelves  unintelli¬ 
gibly  to  us,  and  therefore  ’tis  not  Itrange 
that  their  Grief  lhould  not  affect  our  IJnder- 
flanding,  which  it  cannot  reach ;  lor  no¬ 
thin?  ftirs  us  to  Pity  fo  effectually,  as  when 
the  Symptoms  of  Mifery  {trike  immediate  y 
uponour  Senfes,  and  I  have  feen  People 
mov’d  at  the  Noife  a  live  Loblter  makes 
upon  the  Spit,  that  could  have  kill  d  half  a 
dozen  Fowls  with  Plealure.  But  in  iuch 
perfect:  Animals  as  Sheep  and  Oxen,  m  whom 
the  Heart,  the  Brain  and  Nerves  differ  fo 
little  from  ours,  and  in  whom  the  Separation 
of  the  Spirits  from  the  Blood,  the  Organs  of 
Senfe,  and  confequently  Feeling  ft  felt,  are 
the  fame  as  they  are  in  Human  Ci'eatures ;  _  I 
can’t  imagine  how  a  Man  not  hardned  in 
Blood  and  Maflacre,  is  able  to  fee  a  yio- 
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lent  Death,  and  the  Pangs  of  it,  without  Con¬ 


cern. 

In  anfwer  to  this,  moil  People  will  think 
it  fufficient  to  fay,  that  all  Things  being  al¬ 
low’d  to  be  made  for  the  Service  of  Man, 
there  can  be  no  Cruelty  in  putting  Creatures 
to  the  ufe  they  were  delign’d  for ;  but  l  have 
heard  Men  make  this  Reply,  whilit  their  Na¬ 
ture  within  them  has  reproach’d  them  with 
the  Falihood  of  the  Affertion.  There  is  of 
all  the  Multitude  not  one  Man  in  ten  but 
what  will  own,  (if  he  was  not  brought  up 
in  a  Slaughter-houfe)  that  of  all  Trades  he 
could  never  have  been  a  Butcher  ;  and  1  que- 
ftion  whether  ever  any  body  fo  much  as  kil¬ 
led  a  Chicken  without  Reluctancy  the  firft 
time.  Some  People  are  not  to  be  perfuad- 
ed  to  taile  of  any  Creatures  they  have  daily 
feen  and  been  acquainted  with,  whilit  they 
were  alive  ;  others  extend  their  Scruple  no 
further  than  to  their  own  Poultry,  and  refufe 
to  eat  what  they  fed  and  took  care  of  them- 
felves ;  yet  all  of  them  will  feed  heartily  and 
without  Remorfe  on  Beef,  Mutton  and  Fowls 
when  they  are  bought  in  the  Market.  In  this 
behaviour,  methinks,  there  appears  fomething 
like  a  confcioufnefs  of  Guilt,  it  looks  as  if  they 
endeavour’d  to  faye  themfelves  from  the  Im¬ 
putation  of  a  Crime  (which  they  know  flicks 
fomewhere)  by  removing  the  caufe  of  it  as  far 
as  they  can  from  themfelves ;  and  I  can  dif- 
cover  in  it  fome  ltrong  remains  of  Primitive 
vhe  3tJ  o!  bnigemi  Jon  zm  era 
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Pity  and  Innocence,  which  all  the  arbitrary 
Power  of  Cultom,  and  the  violence  of  Luxu¬ 
ry,  have  not  yet  been  able  to  conquer. 

What  I  build  upon  I  lhall  be  told  is  a  Folly 
that  W  ife  Men  are  not  guilty  of :  I  own  it ; 
but  whilft  it  proceeds  from  a  real  Paffion  in¬ 
herent  in  our  Nature,  it  islufficienttodemon- 
ftrate  that  we  are  born  with  a  Repugnancy  to 
the  killing,  and  confequently  the  eating  of  A- 
nimals ;  for  it  is  impollible  that  a  natural  Ap¬ 
petite  Ihould  ever  prompt  us  to  aft,  or  defire 
others  to  do,  what  we  have  an  averfion  to, 
be  it  as  fooliih  as  it  will. 

Every  body  knows,  that  Surgeons  in  the 
Cure  of  dangerous  Wounds  and  Fractures, 
the  extirpations  of  Limbs,  and  other  dread¬ 
ful  Operations,  are  often  compell’d  to  put 
their  Patients  to  extraordinary  Torments, 
and  that  the  more  defperate  and  calamitous 
Gales  occur  to  them,  the  more  the  Out¬ 
cries  and  bodily  Sufferings  of  others  muff 
become  familiar  to  them ;  for  this  Reafon 
our  Englijh  Law,  out  of  a  moll  affectionate 
Regard  to  the  Lives  of  the  SubjeCl,  allows 
them  not  to  be  of  any  Jury  upon  Life  and 
Death,  as  fuppofing  that  their  Practice  it  felf 
is  fufficient  to  harden  and  extinguilh  in  them 
that  Tendernefs,  without  which  no  Man  is 
capable  of  fetting  a  true  value  upon  the  Lives 
of  his  Fellow-creatures.  Now  if  we  ought  to 
have  no  Concern  for  what  we  do  to  Brute 

Bealls,  and  there  was  not  imagin’d  to  be  any 

cruelty 
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cruelty  in  killing  them,  why  fliould  of  all 
Callings  Butchers ,  and  only  they  jointly  with 
Surgeons,  be  excluded  from  being  Jury-men 

by  the  Same  Law? 

1  (hall  urge  nothing  of  what  Tythagoras 
and  many  other  Wile  Men  have  faid  con¬ 
cerning  this  Barbarity  of  eating  Flelh ;  I 
have  gone  too  much  out  of  my  way  already, 
and  lliall  therefore  beg  the  Reader,  if  he 
would  have  any  more  of  this,  to  run  o- 
ver  the  following  Fable,  or  eife,  if  he  be 
tired,  to  let  it  alone,  with  an  affurance 
that  in  doing  of  either  he  lliall  equally  ob- 
„  lige  me. 

A  Roman  Merchant  in  one  of  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  Wars  was  call  away  upon  the  Coalt 
of  Africk :  Himfelf  and  his  Slave  with  great 
difficulty  got  fafe  afhore ;  but  going  in  quell 
of  Relief  were  met  by  a  Lyon  of  a  mighty 
fize.  It  happened  to  be  one  of  the  Breed 
that  rang’d  in  At, fop's  Days,  and  one  that 
could  not  only  fpeak  feveral  Languages,  but 
feem’d  moreover  very  well  acquainted  with 
Human  Affairs.  The  Slave  got  upon  a  Tree, 
but  his  Mailer  not  thinking  himfelf  fafe  there, 
and  having  heard  much  of  the  generofity  of 
Lyons,  fell  down  proftrate  before  him,  with  all 
the  figns  of  Fear  and  Submiffion.  The  Lyon, 
who  had  lately  fill’d  his  Belly,  bids  him  rife,  and 
for  a  while  lay  by  his  Fears,  alluring  him 
withal,  that  he  fliould  not  be  touch’d,  if  he 
could  give  him  any  tolerable  Reafonswhy  he 

■  fliould 
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fiiould  not  be  devoured.  The  Merchant  obey¬ 
ed  ;  and  having  now  received  feme  glimmer¬ 
ing  hopes  of  lafety,  gave  a  difmal  account  of 
the  Shipwrack  he  had  fufler’d,  and  endea¬ 
vouring  from  thence  to  raiie  the  Lyons  Pity* 
pleaded  his  Caufe  with  abundance  of  good 
Rhetorick ;  but  obferving  by  the  countenance 
of  the  Bead;  that  Flattery  and  fine  Words 
made  very  little  Imprellion,  he  betook  hi m- 
felf  to  Arguments  of  greater  Solidity,  and  rea- 
foning  from  the  excellency  of  Man’s  Nature 
and  Abilities,  retponttrated  how  improbable 
it  was  that  the  Gods  fiiould  not  have  defign- 
ed  him  for  a  better  ufe  than  to  be  eat  by  Sa¬ 
vage  Bealls.  Upon  this  the  Lyon  became 
more  attentive,  and  vouchfafed  now  and  then, 
a  Reply,  till  at  laft  the  following  Dialogue  en¬ 
dued  between  them. 

Oh  Vain  and  Covetous  Animal,  (faid  the 
Lyon)  whole  Pride  and  Avarice  can  make  him 
leave  his  Native  Soil,  where  his  Natural  Wants 
might  be  plentifully  fupply’d,  and  try  roU^h 
Seas  and  dangerous  Mountains  to  fina  out  Su¬ 
perfluities,  why  fiiould  you  efteem  your  Spe¬ 
cies  above  ours  ?  And  if  the  Gods  have  given 
you  a  Superiority  over  all  Creatures,  then  why 
beg  you  of  an  Inferior  ?  Our  Superiority  (an- 
fwer’d  the  Merchant)  confifts  not  in  bodily  force 
but  frength  of  c'0nderf  dmhng ;  the  Gods  bail e 
endued  us  with  a  Rational  Soul ,  winch ,  thd’  invi- 
Jible,  is  much  the  better  part  of  us.  I  defire  to 
touch  nothing  of  you  but  what  is  good  to  eat ; 
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but  why  do  you  value  your  felf  fo  much  upon 
that  part  which  is  invilible  ?  Becaufe  it  is  Im¬ 
mortal,  and  jball  meet  with  Rewards  after 
Death  for  the  Actions  of  this  Life,  and  the 
Juft  Jhall  enjoy  eternal  B lifts  and  Tranquility 
with  the  Heroes  and  Demi-Gods  in  the  Ely  fan 
Fields.  W  hat  Life  have  you  led  ?  I  have  ho¬ 
noured  the  Gods ,  and  ft  tidy  d  to  be  beneficial  to 
Alan.  Then  why  do  you  fear  Death,  if  you 
think  the  Gods  as  juft  as  you  have  been  ?  I 
have  a  Wife  and  five  fmall  Children  that  muft 
come  to  want  if  they  lofe  me.  I  have  two  Whelps 
that  are  not  big  enough  to  Ihift  for  themfelves, 
that  are  in  want  now,  and  muft  actually  be 
ftarv’d  if  I  can  provide  nothing  for  them: 
Your  Children  will  be  provided  for  one  way  or 
other ;  at  leaft  as  well  when  1  have  eat  you  as 
if  you  had  been  drown’d. 

As  to  the  Excellency  of  either  Species,  the 
value  of  things  among  you  has  ever  encreas’d 
with  the  fcarcity  of  them,  and  to  a  Million  of 
Men  there  is  hardly  one  Lyon ;  befides  that, 
in  the  great  Veneration  Man  pretends  to  have 
ifor  his  Kind,  there  is  little  Sincerity  farther 
than  it  concerns  the  Ihare  which  every  ones 
Pride  has  in  it  for  himfelf ;  ’tis  a  folly  to  boaft  of 
the  Tendernefs  (hewn  and  Attendance  given  to 
your  young  ones,  or  the  exceflive  and  lafting 
trouble  beftow’d  in  the  Education  of  ’em :  Man 
being  born  the  moil  neceflitous and  moft  help- 
lefs  Animal,  this  is  only  an  Inftinft  of  Nature, 
which  in  all  Creatures  has  ever  proportion’d 
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the  care  of  the  Parents  to  the  W  ants  and  Im¬ 
becilities  of  the  Off-fpring.  But  if  a  Man  had 
a  real  value  for  his  Kind,  how  is  it  poffible  that 
often  Ten  Thoufand  of  them,  and  fometimes 
Ten  times  as  many,  Ihould  be  dellroy’d  in 
few  hours  for  the  Caprice  of  two  ?  All  de¬ 
grees  of  Men  defpife  thofe  that  are  inferior  to 
them,  and  if  you  could  enter  into  the  Hearts  of 
Kings  and  Princes,  you  would  hardly  find 
any  but  what  have  lei's  V alue  for  the  greatell 
part  of  the  Multitudes  they  rule  over,  than 
thofe  have  for  the  Cattle  that  belong  to  them. 
Why  Ihould  l'o  many  pretend  to  derive  their 
Race,  tho’  but  fpurioufly,  from  the  immortal 
Gods ;  why  Ihould  all  of  them  fuffer  others  to 
kneel  down  before  them,  and  more  or  lefs 
take  delight  in  having  Divine  Honours  pay’d 
them,  but  to  infinuate  that  themfelves  are  of 
a  more  exalted  Nature,  and  a  Species  fuperior 
to  that  of  their  Subjects  ? 

Savage  I  am,  but  no  Creature  can  be  call’d 
;  cruel  but  what  either  by  Malice  or  Infallibility 
:  extinguilhes  his  natural  Pity :  The  Lyon  was 
born  without  Companion ;  we  follow  the  In- 
Itinft  of  our  Nature ;  the  Gods  have  appointed 
us  to  live  upon  the  walte  and  fpoil  of  other 
Animals,  and  as  long  as  we  can  meet  with  dead 
ones,  we  never  hunt  after  the  Living.  ’Tis 
only  Man,  mifchievous  Man,  that  can  make 
Death  a  fport.  Nature  taught  your  Stomach  to 
crave  nothing  but  Vegetables ;  but  your  violent 
fondnefs  to  change,  and  greater  eagernefs  after 

O  1  Novelties, 
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Novelties,  have  prompted  you  to  the  Deftru- 
flion  of  Animals  without  Juftice  orNeceflity, 
perverted  your  Nature  and  warp’d  your  Ap¬ 
petites  which  way  foever  your  Pride  or  Lux¬ 
ury  have  call’d  them.  The  Lyon  has  a  fer¬ 
ment  within  him  that  eonfumes  the  tougheft 
Skin  and  hardelt  Bones  as  well  as  the  Flelh 
of  all  Animals  without  exception  :  Your 
fqueamilh  Stomach,  in  which  the  Digeftive 
Heat  is  weak  and  inconfiderable,  won’t  fo 
much  as  admit  of  the  molt  tender  Parts  of 
them,  unlefs  above  half  the  Concoction  has 
been  perform’d  by  artificial  Fire  beforehand ; 
and  yet  what  Animal  have  you  Ipared  to  fa- 
tisfy  the  Caprices  of  a  languid  Appetite  ?  Lan¬ 
guid  I  fay ;  for  what  is  Man’s  Hunger  if  com¬ 
par’d  to  the  Lyon’s?  Yours,  when  it  is  at 
the  worft,  makes  you  Faint,  mine  makes  me 
Mad  :  Oft  have  1  tryed  with  Roots  and  Herbs 
to  allay  the  violence  of  it,  but  in  vain  ;  nothing 
but  large  quantities  of  Flelh  can  any  ways 
appeafe  it. 

Yet  the  fiercenefs  of  our  Hunger  notwith- 
flanding,  Lyons  have  often  requited  Benefits 
received ;  but  ungrateful  and  perfidious  Man 
feeds’ on  the  Sheep  thatcloaths  him,  andfpares 
not  her  innocent  young  ones,  whom  he  has 
taken  into  his  care  and  cullody.  If  you  tell  me 
the  Gods  made  Man  Mailer  over  all  other' 
Great  urfes,  what  Tyranny  was  it  then  to  dellroy 
them  out  of  wantonneis  ?  No,  fickle  timorous 
Animal,  the  Gods  have  made  you  for  Society, 
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and  defign’d  that  Millions  of  you,  when  well 
joyn’d  together,  lhould  Compofe  the  ltrong 
Leviathan.  A  Angle  Lyon  bears  fome  fway  in 
the  Creation,  but  what  is  Angle  Man  ?  A  imall 
and  inconfiderable  part,  a  trifling  Atom  of  one 
great  Bealt.  What  Nature  defigns  file  executes, 
and  ’tis  not  fafe  to  judge  of  what  Hie  purpos’d, 
but  from  the  effects  /he  thews :  If  /Ire  had  in-> 
tended  that  Man,  as  Man  from  a  fuperiority  of 
Species,  lhould  lord  it  over  all  other  Animals, 
the  Tiger,  nay,  the  Whale  and  Eagle,  would 
have  obey’d  his  Voice. 

But  if  your  Wit  and  Underftanding  exceeds 
ours,  ought  not  the  Lyon  in  deference 
to  that  Superiority  to  follow  the  Maxims 
of  Men,  with  whom  nothing  is  more  facred 
than  that  the  Reafon  of  the  ftrongeft  is  ever 
the  molt  prevalent  ?  W  hole  Multitudes  of 
you  have  confpir’d  and  compafs’d  the  De- 
ffruction  of  one,  after  they  had  own’d  the 
Gods  had  made  him  their  Superior ;  and  one 
has  often  ruin’d  and  cut  off  whole  Multi¬ 
tudes,  whom  by  the  fame  Gods  he  had 
fworn  to  defend  and  maintain.  Man  never  ac¬ 
knowledg’d  Superiority  without  Power,  and 
why  lhould  I  ?  The  Excellence  I  boalt  of  is 
vifible,  all  Animals  tremble  at  the  fight  of  the 
Lyon,  not  out  of  Panick  Fear.  The  Gods  have 
given  me  Swiftnefs  to  overtake,  and  Strength 
to  conquer  whatever  comes  near  me.  Where  is 
there  a  Creature  that  has  Teeth  and  Claws  like 
mine;  behold  the  thicknefs  of  thefe  mafly  Jaw- 

O  %  bones ; 
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bones;  confider  the  width  of  them,  and  feel 
the  firmnefs  of  this  brawny  Neck.  The  nim- 
bleft  Deer,  the  wildeft  Boar,  the  flouted: 
Horfe,  and  ftrongefl  Bull  are  my  Prey  when¬ 
ever  I  meet  them.  Thusfpoke  the  Lyon,  and 
the  Merchant  fainted  away. 

The  Lyon,  in  my  Opinion,  has  ftretch’d  the 
Point  too  far ;  yet  when  to  foften  the  Flelh  of 
Male  Animals,  we  have  by  Caftration  prevent¬ 
ed  the  firmnefs  their  Tendons  and  every 
Fibre  would  have  come  to  without  it,  I  con- 
fefs  I  think  it  ought  to  move  a  human  Crea¬ 
ture  when  he  reflects  upon  the  cruel  care  with 
which  they  are  fatned  for  Deftruftion.  When 
a  large  and  gentle  Bullock,  after  having  re¬ 
filled  a  ten  times  greater  force  of  Blows,  than 
would  have  kill’d  his  Murderer,  falls  flun’d 
at  lafi,  and  his  arm’d  Head  is  faften’d  to  the 
Ground  with  Cords ;  as  foon  as  the  wide 
Wound  is  made,  and  the  Jugulars  are  cut  a- 
funder,  what  Mortal  can  without  Compallion 
hear  the  painful  Bellowings  intercepted  by  his 
Blood,  the  bitter  Sighs  that  fpeak  the  lharp- 
nefs  of  his  Anguilh,  and  the  deep  founding 
Groans  with  loud  anxiety  fetch’d  from  the 
bottom  of  his  flrong  and  palpitating  Heart; 
Look  on  the  trembling  and  violent  Convullions 
of  his  Limbs;  fee,  whilfl  his  reeking  Gore 
ftreams  from  him,  his  Eyes  become  dim  and 
languid,  and  behold  his  Struglings,  Gafps  and 
lall  efforts  for  Life,  the  certain  Signs  of  his 
approaching  Fate  ?  When  a  Creature  has  given 

fuch 
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fuch  convincing  and  undeniable  Proofs  of  the 
Terrors  upon  him,  and  the  Pains  and  Ago¬ 
nies  he  feels,  is  there  a  follower  of  Defcartes 
fo  inur’d  to  Blood,  as  not  to  refute,  by  his 
Commiferation,  the  Philofophy  of  that  vain 
Reafoner  ? 


They  now  liv’d  on  their  Salary. 


Tage  17.  Line  3. 

'  ls  _  'f'C  '■  " 1  U 'cl  : '  :  .  '  '  ' 

IT  J  H  E  N  People  have  fmall  comings  in, 
VV  and  are  honelt  withal,  it  is  then  that 
the  generality  of  them  begin  to  be  frugal,  and 
not  before.  Frugality  in  Ethicks  is  call’d  that 
V  irtue  from  the  Principle  of  which  Men  abftain 
:  from  Superfluities,  ana  defpifing  the  operofe 
contrivances  of  Art  to  procure  either  Eafe  or 
Pleafure,  content  theml'elves  with  the  natural 
I  Simplicity  of  things,  and  are  carefully  temper 
i  rate  in  the  Enjoyment  of  them  without  any 
Tindure  of  Co’vetoufnefs.  Frugality  thus  Iimi- 
l  ted,  is  perhaps  fcarcer  than  many  may  imagine  ; 
but  what  is  generally  underttooa  by  it  is  a  Qua¬ 
lity  more  often  to  be  met  with,  and  conlius  in 
a  Medium  between  Profufenefs  and  Avarice, 
rather  leaning  to  the  latter.  As  this  prudent 
Oeconomy,  which  fome  People  call  Saving ,  is 
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in  private  Families  the  raoft  certain  Me¬ 
thod  to  encreafe  an  Eftate,  So  forae  ima¬ 
gine  that  whether  a  Country  be  barren  or 
fruitful,  the  fame  Method,  if  generally  pur- 
fued  (which  they  think  practicable)  will 
have  the  fame  effed  upon  a  whole  Nation, 
and  that,  for  example,  the  Englijh  might 
be  much  richer  than  they  are,  if  they  would 
be  as  frugal  as  fome  of  their  Neighbours. 
This,  I  think,  is  an  Error,  which  to  prove  1 
lhall  firft  refer  the  Reader  to  what  has  been 
faid  upon  this  head  in  Remark  (L ).  and  then 
go  on  thus. 

Experience  teaches  us  firft,  that  as  People 
differ  in  their  Views  and  Perceptions  of  Things, 
fo  they  vary  in  their  Inclinations ;  one  Man  is 
given  to  Covetoufnefs,  another  to  Prodigality, 
and  a  third  is  only  Saving.  Secondly,  that  Men 
are  never,  or  at  leaft  very  feldom,  reclaimed 
from  their  darling  Paffions,  either  by  Realon 
or  Precept,  and  that  if  any  thing  ever  draws 
’em  from  what  they  are  naturally  propenfe  to, 
it  mull  be  a  change  in  their  Circumftances  or 
their  Fortunes.  If  we  refled  upon  thefe  Obfer- 
vations,  we  lhall  find  that  to  render  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  a  Nation  lavifh,  the  Produd  of  the 
Country  mult  be  eonfiderablein  proportion  to 
the  Inhabitants,  and  what  they  are  profufe  of 
cheap ;  that  on  the  contrary,  to  make  a  Nation 
generally  frugal,  the  Neceffaries  of  Life  mull 
be  fcarce,  and  confequently  dear  ;  and  that 
therefore  let  the  belt  Politician  do  what  he 

can, 
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can,  the  Profufenefs  or  Frugality  of  a  People 
in  general,  mull  always  depend  upon,  and  will 
in  fpight  of  his  Teeth,  be  ever  proportion’d  to 
the  Fruitfulnefs  and  Product  of  the  Country, 
the  number  of  Inhabitants,  and  the  Taxes  they 
are  to  bear.  If  any  body  would  refute  what  I 
have  faid,  let  them  only  prove  from  Hiltory, 
that  there  ever  was  in  any  Country  a  Natio¬ 
nal  Frugality  without  a  National  Neceffity. 

Let  us  examine  then  what  things  are  requi- 
lite  to  aggrandize  and  enrich  a  Nation.  The 
firft  delirable  Bleffings  for  any  Society  of  Men 
are  a  fertile  Soil  and  a  happy  Climate,  a  mild 
Government,  and  more  Land  than  People. 
Thefe  Things  will  render  Man  eafy,  loving, 
honelt  and  fincere.  In  this  Condition  they 
may  be  as  Virtuous  as  they  can,  without  the 
lealt  Injury  to  the  Publick,  and  confequently 
as  happy  as  they  pleafe  themfelves.  But 
they  Ihall  have  no  Arts  or  Sciences,  or  be 
quiet  longer  than  their  Neighbours  will  let 
them  ;  they  mult  be  poor,  ignorant,  and  al- 
molt  wholly  deftitute  of  what  we  call  the 
Comforts  of  Life,  and  all  the  Cardinal  Vir¬ 
tues  together  won’t  fo  much  as  procure  a 
tolerable  Coat  or  a  Porridge-Pot  among  ’em : 
For  in  this  State  of  flothful  Eafe  and  ltupid 
Innocence,  as  you  need  not  fear  great  Vices, 
fo  you  mult  not  expect  any  confiderable 
Virtues.  Man  never  exerts  himfelf  but  when 
he  is  rous’d  by  hisDelires:  Whillt  they  lie 
dormant,  and  there  is  nothing  to  raife  them, 

Q  4  '  his 
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his  Excellence  and  Abilities  will  be  for  ever 
undifcover’d,  and  the  lumpith  Machine,  with¬ 
out  the  Influence  of  his  Paffions,  may  be  juft- 
ly  compar’d  to  a  huge  Wind- mill  without  a 
breath  of  Air. 

Would  you  render  a  Society  of  Men  ftrong 
and  powerful,  you  muft  touch  their  Paflions. 
Divide  the  Land,  tho’  there  be  never  fo  much 
to  fpare,  and  their  Pofleflions  will  make  them 
Covetous:  Roufe  them,  tho’ but  in  Jeft,  from 
their  Idlenefs  with  Praiies,  and  Pride  will  fet 
them  to  work  in  earneft:  Teach  them  Trades 
and  Handicrafts,  and  you’ll  bring  Envy  and 
Emulation  among  them:  To  encreafe  their 
Numbers,  fet  up  a  variety  of  Manufactures, 
and  leave  no  Ground  uncultivated  ;  Let  Pro¬ 
perty  be  inviolably  fecured,  and  Privileges 
equal  to  all  Men  ;  Suffer  no  body  to  aft  but 
what  is  lawful,  and  every  body  to  think  what 
he  pleafes  ;  for  a  Country  where  every  bo¬ 
dy  may  be  maintained  that  will  be  employ’d, 
and  the  other  Maxims  are  obferv’d,  muft  al¬ 
ways  be  throng’d  and  can  never  want  People, 
as  long  as  there  is  any  in  the  W orld.  W ould 
you  have  them  Bold  and  Warlike,  turn  to 
Military  Difcipline,  make  good  ufe  of  their 
Fear,  and  flatter  their  Vanity  with  Art  and 
Affiduity:  But  would  you  moreover  ren¬ 
der  them  an  opulent,  knowing  and  polite 
Nation,  teach  ’em  Commerce  with  Foreign 
Countries,  and  if  poffible  get  into  the  Sea, 
which  to  compafs  fpare  no  Labour  nor  Indti- 
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{fry,  and  let  no  difficulty  deter  you  from  it : 
Then  promote  Navigation,  cherilh  the  Mer¬ 
chant,  and  encourage  T rade  in  every  Branch  of 
it ;  this  will  bring  Riches,  and  where  they  are. 
Arts  and  Sciences  will  foon  follow,  and  by  the 
help  of  what  I  have  named  and  good  Manage¬ 
ment,  it  is  that  Politicians  can  make  a  People 
potent,  renown’d  and  flourilhing. 

But  would  you  have  a  frugal  and  honed  Soci¬ 
ety,  the  bell  Policy  is  to  preferve  Men  in  their 
Native  Simplicity,  drive  not  to  encreafe  their 
Numbers ;  let  them  never  be  acquainted  with 
Strangers  or  Superfluities,  but  remove  and  keep 
from  them  every  thing  that  might  raife  their 
Defires,  or  improve  their  Underdanding.  > 
Great  Wealth  and  Foreign  Treafure  will 
ever  fcorn  to  come  among  Men,  unlefs  you’ll 
admit  their  infeparable  Companions,  Avarice 
and  Luxury  :  Where  Trade  is  confiderable 
Fraud  will  intrude.  To  be  at  once  well- 
bred  and  fincere,  is  no  lefs  than  a  Contra¬ 
diction  ;  and  therefore  whild  Man  advances  in 
Knowledge,  and  his  Manners  are  polifli’d,  we 
mud  expert  to  fee  at  the  fame  time  his  De¬ 
fires  enlarg’d,  his  Appetites  refin’d,  and  his 
Vices  encreas’d.  V  l 

4 

The  cDntch  may  aferibe  their  prefent  Gran¬ 
deur  to  the  Virtue  and  Frugality  of  their  Ance- 
ilors  as  they  pleafe ;  but  what  made  that  con- 
temptible  fpot  of  Ground  fo  confiderable  a- 
mong  the  principal  Powers  of  Europe ,  has  been 
their  Political  Wifdpm  in  podponing  every 

thing 
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thing  to  Merchandize  and  Navigation,  the  un¬ 
limited  Liberty  of  Confcience  that  is  enjoy’d 
among  them,  and  the  unwearied  Application 
with  which  they  have  always  made  ufe  of  the 

molt  effectual  means  to  encourage  and  increafe 
Trade  in  general. 

They  never  were  noted  for  Frugality  before 
1  In  lip  II.  of  Spain  began  to  rage  over  them 
with  that  unheard-of  Fyranny.  Their  Laws 
fere  trampled  upon,  their  Rights  and  large 
Immunities  taken  from  them,  and  their  Con- 
ditution  torn  to  pieces.  Several  of  their  Chief 
Nobles  were  condemn’d  and  executed  with¬ 
out  legal  Form  of  Procefs.  Complaints  and 
Remonfh  ances  were  punifh’d  as  leverely  as 
Refinance,  and  thofe  that  efcaped  being  maf- 
lacred,  were  plundered  by  ravenous  Soldi¬ 
ers.  As  this  was  intolerable  to  a  People  that 
had  always  been  ufed  to  the  mildeft  of  Go¬ 
vernments,  and  enjoy’d  greater  Privileges  than 
any  of  the  Neighbouring  Nations,  fo  they 
chofe  rather  to  dye  in  Arms  than  perilh  by 
cruel  Executioners.  If  we  confider  the  Strength 
Spain  had  then,  and  the  low  Circumdan- 
ces  thofe  Didrefs’d  States  were  in,  there  ne¬ 
ver  was  heard  of  a  more  unequal  Strife ;  yet 
fuch  was  their  Fortitude  and  Refolution,  that 
only  feven  of  thofe  Provinces  uniting  them- 
lelves  together,  maintain’d  againd  the  great- 
eft  and  beit  difciplin’d  Nation  in  Europe 9 
the  mod  tedious  and  bloody  War,  that  is  to 
be  met  with  in  ancient  or  modern  Hidory, 

Rather 
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Rather  than  to  become  a  V ictim  to  the  Spa- 
nith  Fury,  they  were  contented  to  live  upon  a 
third  part  of  their  Revenues,  and  lay  out  far 
the  oreateft  part  of  their  Income  in  defend¬ 
ing  ffiemfelves  againft  their  mercilefs  Ene¬ 
mies  Thefe  Hardlhips  and  Calamities  of  a 
War  within  their  Bowels,  firft  put  them  up¬ 
on  that  extraordinary  Frugality,  and  the  Con¬ 
tinuance  under  the  fame  Difficulties  for  above 
Fourfcore  Years,  could  not  but  rendei  it  Cu- 
ftomary  and  Flabitual  to  them.  But  all  their 
Arts  of  Saving,  and  Penurious  way  of  Living, 
coSd  never  have  enabled  them  to  make 
Head  againft  fo  Potent  an  Enemy,  if  their 
Induftry  in  promoting  their  Filhery  and  Na¬ 
vigation  in  general,  had  not  help’d  to  fupply 
the  Natural  Wants  and  Difadvantages  they 
labour’d  under. 

The  Country  is  fo  fmall  and  fo  populous, 
that  there  is  not  Land  enough,  (though  hard¬ 
ly  an  Inch  of  it  is  unimprov’d)  to  feed  the 
Tenth  part  of  the  Inhabitants.  Holland  itfelf 
is  full  of  large  Rivers,  and  lies  lower  than  the 
Sea,  which  would  run  over  it  every  Tide,  and 
wafh  it  away  in  one  Winter,  if  it  was  not  kept 
out  by  vaft  Banks  and  huge  W alls :  The  Re¬ 
pairs  of  thofe,  as  well  as  their  Sluices,  Keys, 
Mills,  and  other  Neceflaries  they  are  forc’d  to 
make  ufe  of  to  keep  themfelves  from  being 
drown’d,  are  a  greater  Expence  to  them  one 
Year  with  another,  than  could  be  rais’d  by  a 
general  Land  Tax  of  Four  Shillings  in  the 
&  8  Pound, 
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Pound,  if  to  be  dedufted  from  the  neat  Pro¬ 
duce  of  the  Landlord’s  Revenue.  ' 

Is  it  a  wonder  that  People  under  fuch  Cir- 
cumftances,  and  loaden  with  greater  Taxes 
befides  than  any  other  Nation,  Ihould  be  ob¬ 
lig’d  to  be  faving  ?  But  why  mull  they  be  a 
Pattern  to  others,  who  befides  that  they  are 
more  happily  fituated,  are  much  richer  with¬ 
in  themlelves,  and  have,  to  the  fame  number 
of  People,  above  ten  times  the  Extent  of 
Ground  ?  The  "Dutch  and  we  often  buy  and 
fell  at  the  fame  Markets,  and  fofar  our  Views 
may  be  faid  to  be  the  fame :  Otherwise  the 
Interefts  and  Political  Reafons  of  the  two  Na¬ 
tions  as  to  the  private  Oeconomy  of  either, 
are  very  different.  It  is  their  Intereft  to  be 
frugal  and  fpend  little :  becaufe  they  muff 
have  every  thing  from  abroad,  except  Butter, 
Cheefe  and  Fifh,  and  therefore  of  them, 
efpecially  the  latter,  they  confume  three  times 
the  Quantity,  which  the  fame  number  of  Peo¬ 
ple  do  here.  It  is  our  Interefl  to  eat  plenty 
of  Beef  and  Mutton  to  maintain  the  Farmer, 
and  further  improve  our  Land,  of  which  we 
have  enough  to  feed  our  felves,  and  as  many 
more,  if  it  was  better  cultivated.  The  Dutch 
perhaps  have  more  Shipping,  and  more  ready 
Money  than  we,  but  then  thofe  are  only  to  be 
confidered  as  the  Tools  they  work  with.  So 
a  Carrier  may  have  more  Horfes  than  a  Man 
of  ten  times  his  worth,  and  a  Banker  that  has 
not  above  fifteen  or  fixteen  Hundred  Pounds 

3  in 
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in  the  W  orld,  may  have  generally  more  ready 
Cafli  by  him  than  a  Gentleman  of  two  Thou- 
fand  a  Year.  He  that  keeps  three  or  four 
Stage-Coaches  to  get  his  Bread,  is  to  a  Gentle¬ 
man  that  keeps  a  Coach  for  his  Pleafure, 
what  the  Dutch  are  in  comparifon  to  us ;  ha¬ 
ving  nothing  of  their  own  but  Fifh,  they  are 
Carriers  and  Freighters  to  the  reft  of  the 
World,  whilftthe  Bails  of  our  Trade  chiefly 
depends  upon  our  own  Produft.  v 

i  Another  Inftance,  that  what  makes  the 
Bulk  of  the  People  faving,  are  heavy  Taxes, 
fcarcity  of  Land,  and  fuch  Things  that  occa- 
fion  a  Dearth  of  Provifions,  may  be  given 
from  what  is  obfervable  among  the  Dutch 
themfelves.  In  the  Province  of  Holland  there 
is  a  vaft  Trade,  and  an  unconceivable  Trea- 
fure  of  Money.  The  Land  is  almoft  as  rich 
as  Dung  itfelf,  and  (as  I  have  faid  once  al- ) 
ready)  not  an  Inch  of  it  unimprov’d.  In  G el¬ 
der  land  and  Overyjfel  there's  hardly  any 
Trade,  and  very  little  Money:  The  Soil  is 
very  indifferent,  and  abundance  of  Ground 
lies  wafte.  Then  what  is  the  Reafon  that 
the  fame  Dutch  in  the  two  latter  Pro¬ 
vinces,  tho’  Poorer  than  the  firft,  are  yet 
lefs  ttingy  and  more  hofpitable  ?  Nothing 
but  that  their  Taxes  in  moil  Things  are 
lefs  Extravagant,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
Number  of  People,  they  have  a  great  deal 
more  Ground.  What  they  fave  in  Holland, 
they  fave  out  of  their  Bellies;  ’tis  Eatables, 

Drink- 
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Drinkables  and  Fewel  that  their  heavieft  Taxes 
are  upon,  but  they  wear  better  Cloaths,  and 
have  richer  Furniture,  than  you’ll  find  in  the 
other  Provinces. 

Thofe  that  are  frugal  by  Principle,  are 
fo  in  every  Thing,  but  in  Holland,  the  Peo¬ 
ple  are  only  fparing  in  fuch  Things  as  are 
daily  wanted,  and  foon  confumed ;  in  what  is 
lading  they  are  quite  otherwife :  In  Pictures 
and  Marble  they  are  Profufe ;  in  their  Build¬ 
ings  and  Gardens  they  are  extravagant  to 
Folly.  In  other  Countries  you  may  meet  with 
ftately  Courts  and  Palaces  of  great  Extent 
that  belong  to  Princes,  which  no  Body  can 
expert  in  a  Commonwealth,  where  fo  much 
Equality  is  obferv’d  as  there  is  in  this ;  but  in 
all  Europe  you  fhall  find  no  private  Buildings 
fo  fumptuoufly  Magnificent,  as  a  great  many 
of  the  Merchants  and  other  Gentlemen’s 
Houfes  are  in  Amfterdam,  and  fome  other 
great  Cities  of  that  fmall  Province ;  and  the 
generality  of  thofe  that  build  there,  lay  out 
a  greater  proportion  of  their  Efiates  on  the 
Houfes  they  dwell  in  than  any  People  upon 
the  Earth. 

The  Nation  I  fpeak  of  was  never  in  greater 
ftreights,  nor  their  Affairs  in  a  more  difmal 
Pofture  fince  they  were  a  Republick,  than 
in  the  Year  1671,  and  the  beginning  of 
1671.  What  we  know  of  their  Oeconomy  and 
Conllitution  with  any  certainty  has  been  chief¬ 
ly  owing  to  Sir  William  Temple,  whole  Obfer- 

vations 
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vations  upon  their  Manners  and  Govern¬ 
ment,  it  is  evident  from  feveral  Paflages  in 
his  Memoirs,  were  made  about  that  time.  The 
*Dutch  indeed  were  then  very  frugal;  but 
fmce  thofe  Days  and  that  their  Calamities 
have  not  been  l'o  preffing,  (tho’  the  common 
People,  on  whom  the  principal  Burthen  of 
all  Excifes  and  Impofitions  lies,  are  perhaps 
much  as  they  were)  a  great  Alteration  has 
been  made  among  the  better  fort  of  People 
in  their  Equipages,  Entertainments ,  and 
whole  manner  of  living. 

Thofe  who  would  have  it  that  the  Frugality  • 
of  that  Nation  flows  not  fo  much  from  Necef- 
fity,  as  a  general  Averfion  to  Vice  and  Luxury, 
will  put  us  in  mind  of  their  publick  Admini- 
ftration  and  Smalnefs  of  Sallaries,  their  Pru¬ 
dence  in  bargaining  for  and  buying  Stores  and 
other  Neceflaries,  the  great  Care  they  take  not 
to  be  impofed  upon  by  thofe  that  ferve  them, 
and  their  Severity  again!!  them  that  break  their 
Contrafts.  But  what  they  would  afcribe  to  the 
Virtue  and  Honefty  of  Minilters,  is  wholly 
due  to  their  Arid  Regulations,  concerning  the 
management  of  the  publick  Treafure,  from 
which  their  admirable  Form  of  Government 
\yill  not  fuffer  them  to  depart ;  and  indeed  one 
good  Man  may  take  another’s  W  ord,  if  they  fo 
agree,  but  a  whole  Nation  ought  never  to 
trull  to  any  Honefty,  but  what  is  built  upon 
Necelfity ;  for  unhappy  is  the  People,  and  their 
Conftitution  will  be  -ever  precarious,  whole 

Welfare 
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Welfare  muft  depend  upon  the  Virtues  and 
Confciences  of  Minifters  and  Politicians. 

The  ‘Dutch  generally  endeavour  to  promote 
as  much  Frugality  among  their  Subjects  as  ’tis 
polfible,  not  becaufe  it  is  a  Virtue,  but  be- 
caufe  it  is,  generally  fpeaking,  their  Intereft, 
as  I  have  Ihew’d  before;  for  as  this  latter 
changes,  fo  they  alter  their  Maxims,  as  will 
be  plain  in  the  following  Inltance. 

As  foon  as  their  Eaji  India  Ships  come 
home,  the  Company  pays  off  the  Men,  and 
many  of  them  receive  the  greatefl  part  of 
what  they  have  been  earning  in  feven  or  eight, 
and  fome  fifteen  or  fixteen  Years  time.Thefe 

Soor  Fellows  are  encourag’d  to  fpend  their 
-loney  with  all  Profufenefs  imaginable ;  and 
conlidering  that  molt  of  them,  when  they 
fet  out  at  lirft,  were  Reprobates,  that  under 
the  Tuition  of  a  flri<5i  Difcipline,  and  a  mi- 
ferable  Dyet,  have  been  fo  long  kept  at  hard 
Labour,  without  Money,  in  the  midfl  of 
Danger,  it  cannot  be  difficult  to  make  them 
lavifh  as  foon  as  they  have  Plenty. 

They  fquander  away  in  W  ine,  W omen  and 
Mufick,  as  much  as  People  of  their  Talte  and 
Education  are  well  capable  of,  and  are  fuffer’d 
(fo  they  but  abllain  from  doing  of  Mifchief)  to 
revel  and  riot  with  greater  Licentioufnefs  than 
iscuflomarytobeallow’d  to  others.  Youmay  in 
fome  Cities  fee  them  accompanied  with  three 
or  four  lewd  Women,  few  of  themfober,  run 
roaring  through  the  Streets  by  broad  Day-light 

with 
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with  a  Fidler  before  them :  And  if  the  Money’ 
to  their  thinking,  goes  not  fail  enough  thele 
ways,  they’ll  find  out  others,  and  fometimes 
fling  it  among  the  Mob  by  handfuls.  This 
Madnefs  continues  in  moftof  themwhilft  they 
have  any  thing  left,  which  never  lafts  long, 
and  for  this  Reafon,  by  a  Nick-name,  they  are 
called,  Lords of/ix  IV eeks,  that  being  generally 
the  time  by  which  the  Company  has  other 
Ships  ready  to  depart ;  where  thefe  infatua¬ 
ted  Wretches  (their  Money  being  gone)  are 
forc’d  to  enter  themfelves  again)  and  may 
have  leilure  to  repent  their  Folly. 

In  this  Stratagem  there  is  a  double  Policy : 

!  Firfl,  if  thefe  Saylors  that  have  been  inured 
to  the  hot  Climates  and  unwholefome  Air  and 
Dyet,  flrould  be  frugal,  and  flay  in  their  own 
I  Country,  the  Company  would  be  continually 
oblig’d  to  employ  frelh  Men,  of  which  (be- 
I  fides  that  they  are  not  fo  fit  for  their  Bufi- 
nefs)  hardly  one  in  two  ever  lives  in  fome 
I  Places  of  the  Eaft  Indies ,  which  would  of- 
:  ten  prove  a  great  Charge  as  well  as  Difap- 
pointment  to  them.  The  fecond  is,  that  the 
large  Sums  fo  often  diflributed  among  thofe 
|  Saylors,  are  by  this  means  made  immediately 
to  circulate  throughout  the  Country,  from 
■  whence,  by  heavy  Excifes  and  other  Impofi- 
tions,  the  greatelt  part  of  it  is  foon  drawn 
back  into  the  publick  Treafure. 

To  convince  the  Champions  for  National 
Frugality  by  another  Argument,  that  what 
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(■hey  urge  is  impra&icable,  we’ll  fuppofe  that 
I  am  miftaken  in  every  thing  which  in  Re¬ 
mark  (L)  I  have  faid  in  behalf  of  Luxury  and 
the  Neceffity  of  it  to  maintain  Trade ;  af¬ 
ter  that  let  us  examine  what  a  general  Fru¬ 
gality,  if  it  was  by  Art  and  Management  to 
be  forc’d  upon  People  whether  they  have 
occafion  for  it  or  not,  would  produce  in  fuch 
a  Nation  as  ours.  W e’ll  grant  then  that  all 
the  People  in  Great  Britain  fhall  confume 
but  four  Fifths  of  what  they  do  now,  and  fo 
lay  by  one  Fifth  part  of  their  Income:  I 
fhall  not  fpeak  of  what  Influence  this  would 
have  upon  almoft  every  Trade,  as  well  as  the 
Farmer,  the  Grazier  and  the  Landlord,  but 
favourably  fuppofe  (what  is  yet  impoffible) 
that  the  fame  Work  ill  all  be  done,  and 
conlequently  the  fame  Handicrafts  be  em¬ 
ploy’d  as  there  are  now.  The  Confequence 
would  be,  that  unlefs  Money  fhould  all  at 
once  fall  prodigioufly  in  Value,  and  every 
thing  elfe,  contrary  to  Reafon,  grow  very  dear, 
at  the  five  Years  end  all  the  wprking  People, 
and  the  pooreft  of  Labourers,  (for  I  won’t 
meddle  with  any  of  the  relt)  would  be  worth 
in  ready  Cafli  as  much  as  they  now  fpend  in  a 
whole  Year;  which,  by  the  by,  would  be 
more  Money  than  ever  the  Nation  had  at 
once. 

Let  us  now,  overjoy’d  with  this  encreafe  of 
Wealth,  take  a  View  of  the  Condition  the 

working  People  would  be  in,  and  reafoning 

-  from 
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from  Experience,  and  what  we  daily  obferve 
of  them,  judge  what  their  Behaviour  would 
be  in  fuch  a  Cafe,  Every  body  knows  that 
there  is  a  vaft  number  of  Journey-men  Wea¬ 
vers,  Taylors,  Clothworkers,  and  twenty  o- 
ther  Handicrafts  5  who,  if  by  four  Days  La¬ 
bour  in  a  Week  they  can  maintain  themlelves, 
will  hardly  be  perfwaded  to  work  the  fifth; 
and  that  there  are  Thoufands  of  labouring 
Men  of  all  forts,  who  will,  tho’  they  can 
hardly  fubfift,  put  themfelves  to  fifty  Incon- 
veniencies,  diloblige  their  Mailers,  pinch 
their  Bellies,  and  run  in  Debt,  to  make  Ho¬ 
lidays.  When  Men  fhew  fuch  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  proclivity  to  Idlenefs  and  Pleafure,  what 
reafon  have  we  to  think  that  they  would  e- 
ver  work,  unlefs  they  were  oblig’d  to  it  by 
immediate  Neceffity?  When  we  fee  an  Ar¬ 
tificer  that  cannot  be  drove  to  his  Work  be¬ 
fore  Tuefday ,  becaufe  the  Monday  Morning 
he  has  two  Shillings  left  of  his  lalt  Week’s 
Pay ;  why  fhould  we  imagine  he  would  go  to 
it  at  all,  if  he  had  fifteen  or  twenty  Pounds 
in  his  Pocket  ? 

What  would,  at  this  rate,  become  of  our 
Manufactures  ?  If  the  Merchant  would  fend 
Cloth  Abroad,  he  muft  make  it  himfelf,  for 
the  Clothier  cannot  get  one  Man  out  of  twelve 
that  ufed  to  work  for  him.  If  what  I  fpeak  of 
was  only  to  befal  the  journeymen  Shomakers, 
and  no  body  elfe,  in  lefs  than  a  Twelvemonth 
half  of  us  would  go  barefoot.  The  chief  and 
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moft  preffing  ufe  there  is  for  Money  in  a  Na¬ 
tion,  is  to  pay  the  Labour  of  the  Poor,  and 
when  there  is  a  real  Scarcity  of  it,  thofe  who 
have  a  great  many  Workmen  to  pay,  will 
always  feel  it  firft;  yet  notwithftanding  this 
great  Neceflity  of  Coin,  it  would  be  eafier, 
where  Property  was  well  fecured,  to  live  with¬ 
out  Money  than  without  Poor;  for  who 
would  do  the  Work?  For  this  reafon  the 
quantity  of  circulating  Coin  in  a  Country 
ought  always  to  be  proportion’d  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Hands  that  are  employ’d  ;  and  the 
Wages  of  Labourers  to  the  Price  of  Provi- 
fions.  From  whence  it  is  demonftrable,  that 
whatever  procures  Plenty  makes  Labourers 
cheap,  where  the  Poor  are  well  managed; 
who  as  they  ought  to  be  kept  from  ilarving, 
fo  they  Ihould  receive  nothing  worth  faving. 
If  here  and  there  one  of  the  lowed  Clafs  by 
uncommon  Induftry,  and  pinching  his  Belly,, 
lifts  himfelf  above  the  Condition  he  was 
brought  up  in,  no  body  ought  to  hinder  him ;; 
Nay  it  is  undeniably  the  wifeft  courfe  for  every 
Perfon  in  the  Society,  and  for  every  private: 
Family  to  be  frugal ;  but  it  is  the  Intereft  of  all 
Rich  Nations,  that  the  greatelt  part  of  the: 
Poor  ihould  almoit  never  be  idle,  and  yet 
continually  fpend  what  they  get. 

All  Men,  as  Sir  William  Temple  obferves 
very  well,  are  more  prone  to  Eafe  andPleaiure 
than  they  are  to  Labour,  when  they  are  not 
prompted  to  it  by  Pride  or  Avarice,  and  thofe 

thaiii 
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that  get  their  Living  by  their  daily  Labour, 
are  feldom  powerfully  influenc’d  by  either : 
So  that  they  have  nothing  to  ltir  them  up  to  be 
ferviceable  but  their  W  ants,  which  it  is  Pru¬ 
dence  to  relieve,  but  Folly  to  cure.  The  on¬ 
ly  thing  then  that  can  render  the  labouring 
Man  induftrious,  is  a  moderate  quantity  of  Mo¬ 
ney;  for  as  too  little  will,  according  as  his  Tem¬ 
per  is,  either  difpirit  or  make  him  Defperate, 
fo  too  much  will  make  him  Infolent  and  Lazy. 

A  Man  would  be  laugh’d  at  by  molt  Peo¬ 
ple,  who  fhould  maintain  that  too  much  Mo¬ 
ney  could  undo  a  Nation :  Y  et  this  has  been 
the  Fate  of  Spain ;  to  this  the  learned  Don 
‘ Diego  Savedra  afcribes  the  Ruin  of  his  Coun¬ 
try.  The  Fruits  of  the  Earth  in  former  Ages 
had  made  Spain  fo  rich,  that  King  Lewis  XI. 
of  France  being  come  to  the  Court  of  Toledo , 
was  altonifli’d  at  its  Splendour,  and  faid,  that 
he  had  never  feen  any  thing  to  be  compar'd 
to  it,  either  in  Europe  or  Ajla ;  he  that  in  his 
Travels  to  the  Holy-Land  had  run  through 
every  Province  of  them.  In  the  Kingdom  of 
C aft i  lie  alone,  (if  we  may  believe  l'ome  Wri¬ 
ters)  there  were  for  the  Holy  War  from  all 
Parts  of  the  W  orld  got  together  one  hundred 
thoufand  Foot,  ten  thouiand  Horfe,  and  fix- 
ty  thoufand  Carriages  for  Baggage,  which  A- 
lonfo  III.  maintain’d  at  his  own  Charge,  and 
paid  every  Day  as  well  Soldiers  as  Officers 
and  Princes,  every  one  according  to  his  Rank 
and  Dignity :  Nay,  down  to  the  Reign  of  Per  - 
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d'mand  and  Ifabella ,  (who  equipp’d  Columbus ) 
and  fome  time  after,  Spain  was  a  fertile  Coun¬ 
try,  where  Trade  and  Manufactures  flourifh- 
ed,  and  had  a  knowing  induftrious  People  to 
boaft  of.  But  as  foon  as  that  mighty  Trea- 
fure,  that  was  obtain’d  with  more  Hazard 
and  Cruelty  than  the  World  till  then  had 
known,  and  which  to  come  at,  by  the  Spa¬ 
niard's  own  Confefiion,  had  coif  the  Lives  of 
twenty  Millions  of  Indians ;  as  foon,  I  fay, 
as  that  Ocean  of  Treafure  came  rowling  in 
upon  them,  it  took  away  their  Senfes,  and 
their  Induftry  fbrfook  them.  The  Farmer 
left  his  Plough,  the  Mechanick  his  Tools,  the 
Merchant  his  Compting-houfe,  and  every  bo¬ 
dy  fcorning  to  work,  took  his  Pleafure  and 
turn’d  Gentleman.  They  thought  they  had 
reafon  to  value  themfelves  above  all  their 
Neighbours,  and  now  nothing  but  the  Con- 
queit  of  the  World  would  ferve  them. 

The  Confequence  of  this  has  been,  that  other 
Nations  have  l’upply’d  what  their  own  Sloth 
and  Pride  deny’d  them;  and  when  everybody 
law,  that  notwithftanding  all  the  Prohibitions 
the  Government  could  make  againft  the  Ex¬ 
portation  of  Bullion,  the  Spaniard  would  part 
with  his  Money,  and  bring  it  you  aboard  him- 
felf  at  the  hazard  of  his  Neck,  all  the  W  orld 
endeavoured  to  work  for  Spain.  Gold  and 
Silver  being  by  this  means  yearly  divided  and 
ihared  among  all  the  Trading  Countries,  have 
made  all  Things  dear,  and  moil  Nations  of 
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Europe  induftrious,  except  their  Owners,  who 
ever  fince  their  mighty  Acquifitions,  fit  with 
i  their  Arms  acrofs,  and  wait  every  Yeai  with 
impatience  and  anxiety,  the  arrival  of  their 
Revenues  from  Abroad,  to  pay  otheis  foi 
what  they  have  fpent  already  1  And  thus  by 
too  much  Money ^  the  making  of  Colonies  and 
other  Mismanagements,  of  which  it  was  the 
occaiion,  Spain  is  from  a  fruitful  and  well  peo¬ 
pled  Country,  with  all  its  mighty  Titles  and 
Poffeffions,  made  a  barren  and  empty  T  ho- 
rough-fair,  thro’  which  Gold  and  Silvci  pafs 
from  America  to  the  reft  of  the  Woild;  and 
the  Nation,  from  a  rich,  acute,  diligent  and 
laborious,  become  a  flow,  idle,  pioud  and 
beggarly  People;  fo  much  for  Spain.  The 
next  Country  where  Money  may  be  cal¬ 
led  the  Product  is  Portugal,  and  the  Fi¬ 
gure  which  that  Kingdom  with  all  its  Gold 
makes  in  Europe ,  I  think  is  not  much  to /be 

envyed.  . 

The  great  Art  then  to  make  a  Nation  happy, 

and  what  we  call  flourishing,  confilts  in  giving 
every  body  an  opportunity  of  being  employ  d  ; 
which  to  compals,  let  a  Government  s  fir  ft  cai  e 
be  to  promote  as  great  a  variety  of  Manu¬ 
factures,  Arts  and  Handicrafts,  as  Human  Wit 
can  invent ;  and  the  fecond  to  encourage  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Fifhery  in  all  their  Branches,,  that 
the  whole  Earth  may  be  forc’d  to  exert  it  felf 
as  well  as  Man ;  for  as  the  one  is  an  infallible 
Maxim  to  draw  vafl  multitudes  of  People  into 
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a  Nation,  fo  the  other  is  the  only  Method  to 
maintain  them. 

It  is  fi  om  this  Policy,  and  not  the  trifling 
Regulations  of  Lavifhnefs  and  Frugality’ 
(which  will  ever  take  their  own  Courfe,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Circumitances  of  the  People) 
that  the  Greatnefs  and  Felicity  of  Nations 
mull  be  expended ;  for  let  the  Value  of 
Gold  and  Silver  either  rife  or  fall,  the  En¬ 
joyment  ot  all  Societies  will  ever  depend 
upon  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth,  and  the 
Labour  of  the  People;  both  which  joyn- 
ed  together ,  are  a  more  certain,  a  more 
mexhaullible,  and  a  more  real  ' i  f eafure, 

than  the  Gold  of  Ltazil,  or  the  Silver  of 

TotoJI. 
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U  Onour  in  its  Figurative  Senfe  is  a  Chimera 
without  1  ruth  or  Being,  an  Invention 
of  Moralifts  and  Politicians,  and  dignifies  a 
certain  Principle  of  Virtue  not  related  to 
Religion,  found  in  lorne  Men  that  keeps  ’em 
Gofe  to  their  Duty  and  Engagements  whatever 
they  be ;  as  for  Example,  a  Man  of  Honour 
entei  s  into  a  Conipiracy  with  others  to  murder 
a  King;  he  is  obliged  to  go  thorough  Stich 

with 
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with  it ;  and  if  overcome  by  Remorfe  or  G  ood- 
nature  he  Parties  awhe  Enormity  of  his  Pur- 
pole,  difcovers  the  Plot,  and  turns  a  W  itnefs 
again!!  his  Accomplices,  he  then  forfeits  his 
Honour,  at  leatt  among  the  Party  he  belong¬ 
ed  to.  The  Excellency  of  this  Principle  is, 
that  the  Vulgar  are  deftitute  of  'it,  and  it  is 
only  to  be  met  with  in  People  of  the  better 
fort,  as  fome  Oranges  have  Kernels,  and  o- 
thers  not,  tho’  the  out-fide  be  the  fome.  In 
great  Families  it  is  like  the  Gout,  generally 
counted  Hereditary,  and  all  Lords  Children 
are  born  with  it.  In  fome  that  never  felt  any 
thing  of  it,  it  is  acquired  by  Converfation  and  . 
Reading,  (efpecially  of  Romances)  in  others 
by  Preferment ;  but  there  is  nothing  that  en¬ 
courages  the  Growth  of  it  more  than  a  Sword, 
and  upon  the  fir!!  wearing  of  one,  fome  Peo¬ 
ple  have  felt  confiderable  Shoots  of  it  in  four 
and  twenty  Hours. 

The  chief  and  moft  important  Care  a  Man 
of  Honour  ought  to  have,  is  the  Prefervation 
of  this  Principle,  and  rather  than  forfeit  it,  he 
mull  lofe  his  Employments  and  Eftate,  nay. 
Life  it  felf ;  for  which  reafon,  whatever  Humi¬ 
lity  he  may  fhew  by  way  of  Good-breeding, 
he  is  allow’d  to  put  an  ineftimable  Value  upon 
himfelf,  as  a  PoflelTor  of  this  invifible  Orna¬ 
ment.  The  only  Method  to  preferve  this 
Principle,  is  to  live  up  to  the  Rules  of  Honour, 
which  are  Laws  he  is  to  walk  by :  Himfelf  is 
oblig’d  always  to  be  faithful  to  his  Trull,  to 

prefer 
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prefer  the  publick  Intereft  to  his  own,  no?  to 
tell  lies,  nor  defraud  or  wrong  any  Bodv,  and 
from  others  to  fufFer  no  Affront,  whiCh  is  a 

I  erm  of  Art  for  every  A&ion  deftgnedlv  done 
to  undervalue  him.  1 

The  Men  of  ancient  Honour,  of  which  I 
reckon  'Don  Quixote  to  have  been  thelaft  upon 
Record,  were  very  nice  Obfervers  of  all  thefe 
Taws,  and  a  great  many  more  than  I  have 
named ;  but  the  Moderns  feem  to  be  more 
remits ;  they  have  a  profound  Veneration  for 
the  laft  of  em,  but  they  pay  not  an  equal 

i1Cnce  °f  the  other,  and  whoever 
will  but  ftri&ly  comply  with  that  I  hint  at, 
“tall  have  abundance  of  Trefpaffes  againft  all 
the  relt  conniv’d  at. 

.  A  Man  of  Honour  is  always  counted 
impar  dal,  and  a  Man  of  Senfe  of  courfe : 
for  no  body  ever  heard  of  a  Man  of  Ho¬ 
nour  that  was  a  Fool :  For  this  Reafon,  he 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Law,  and  is  al¬ 
ways  allow’d  to  be  a  judge  in  his  own 
v  ale;  and  if  the  leaf!  Injury  be  done  ei¬ 
ther  to  himfelf  or  his  Friend,  his  Relation, 
his  Servant,  his  Dog,  or  any  thing  which 
he  is  pleafed  to  take  under  his  Honoura¬ 
ble  Protection,  Satisfaction  muff  be  forth¬ 
with  demanded;  and  if  it  proves  an  Af¬ 
front,  and  he  that  gave  it  likewife  a  Man  of 
Honour,  a  Battle  muft  enfue.  From  all  this 

^ /r*jenf’  t^at  a  ^an  H°nour  muft  be 
Penciled  of  Courage,  and  that  without  it  his 

other 
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other  Principle  would  be  no  more  than  a 
Sword  without  a  Point.  Let  us  therefore  exa¬ 
mine  what  Courage  conlifts  in,  and  whether 
it  be,  as  molt  People  will  have  it,  a  real  Some¬ 
thing  that  valiant  Men  have  in  their  Nature  di- 
ftintt  from  all  their  other  Qualities  or  not. 

There  is  nothing  fo  univerfally  fincere  upon 
Earth,  as  the  Love  which  all  Creatures,  that 
are  capable  of  any,  bear  to  themfelves ;  and 
as  there  is  no  Love  but  what  implies  a  Care 
to  preferve  the  thing  beloved,  fo  there  is  no¬ 
thing  more  fincere  in  any  Creature  than  his 
Will,  Willies,  and  Endeavours  to  preferve 
himfelf.  This  is  the  Law  of  Nature,  by 
which  no  Creature  is  endued  vvitn  any  Appe¬ 
tite  or  Paffion  but  what  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  tends  to  the  Prefervation  either  of  him¬ 
felf  or  his  Species. 

The  Means  by  which  Nature  obliges  every 
Creature  continually  to  f’tir  in  this  Bufinefs  of 
Self- Prefervation,  are  grafted  in  him,  and 
(in  Man)  call’d  Delires,  which  either  compel 
him  to  crave  what  he  thinks  will  luftain  or 
pleafe  him,  or  command  him  to  avoid  what 
he  imagines  might  difpleafe,  hurt  or  deftroy 
him.  Thefe  Defires  or  Paflions  have  all  their 
different  Symptoms  by  which  they  roanifeft 
themfelves  to  thofe  they  difturb,  and  from  that 
variety  of  Difturbances  they  make  within  us, 
their  various  Denominations  have  been  given 
them,  as  has  been  fhevvn  already  in  Pride  and 
Shame, 
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The  Paffion  that  is  rais’d  in  us  when  wre  ap¬ 
prehend  that  Mifchief  is  approaching  us,  "is 
call’d  Fear:  The  Difturbance  it  makes  within 
us  is  always  more  or  lefs  violent  in  proportion; 
not  of  the  Danger,  but  our  Apprehenfion  of 
the  Mifchief  dreaded,  whether  real  or  ima¬ 
ginary.  Our  Fear  then  being  always  propor¬ 
tion’d  to  the  Apprehenfion  we  have  of  the 
Danger,  it  follows,  that  whilfi  that  Appre¬ 
henfion  lafts,  a  Man  can  no  more  ihake  off  his 
hear  than  he  can  a  Leg  or  an  Arm.  In  a 
Fright  it  is  true,  the  Apprehenfion  of  Dan¬ 
ger  is  fo  fudden,  and  attacks  us  fo  lively,  (as 
fometimes  to  take  away  Reafon  and  Senfes) 
that  when  ’tis  over  we  often  don’t  remember 
that  we  had  any  Apprehenfion  at  all ;  but  from 
the  Event,  ’tis  plain  we  had  it,  for  how  could 
we  have  been  frighten’d  if  we  had  not  appre¬ 
hended  that  fome  Evil  or  other  was  coming 
upon  us  ? 

Moil  People  are  of  Opinion,  that  this  Appre¬ 
henfion  is  to  be  conquer’d  by  Reafon,  but  I  con- 
fids  I  am  net :  Thole  that  have  been  frighten’d 
will  tell  you,  that  as  foon  as  they  could  recoi¬ 
led  themfelves,  that  is,  make  ufe  of  their  Rea- 
ion,  their  Apprehenfion  was  conquer’d.  But 
this  is  no  Conquelt  at  all,  for  in  a  Fright  the 
Danger  was  either  altogether  imaginary,  or 
elfe  it  is  pail  by  that  time  they  can  make  ufe 
of  their  Reafon  ;  and  therefore  if  they  find 
there  is  no  Danger,  'it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
fiiould  not  apprehend  any :  But  when  the  Dan- 
11  ger 
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ger  is  permanent,  let  them  then  make  ufe  of  their 
Reafon,  and  they’ll  find  that  it  may  ferve  them 
to  examine  the  Greatnefs  and  Reality  of  the 
Danger,  and  that  if  they  find  it  lefs  than  they 
imagin’d,  their  Apprehenfion  will  be  leffen’d 
accordingly;  but  if  the  Danger  proves  real* 
and  the  fame  in  every  Circumftance  as  they 
took  it  to  be  at  firlt,  then  their  Reafon  inftead 
of  diminilhing  will  rather  increafe  their  Appre¬ 
henfion.  Whilft  this  Fear  lafts,  no  Creature 
can  fight  o  then  lively  ;  and  yet  we  fee  Brutes 
daily  fight  obftinately,  and  worry  one  another 
to  Death;  fo  that  fome  other  Paffion  muff 
be  able  to  overcome  this  Fear,  and  the  mod 
contrary  to  it  is  Anger ;  which  to  trace  to 
the  bottom  1  mult  beg  leave  to  make  another 
Digreffion. 

No  Creature  can  fubfift  without  Food,  nor 
any  Species  of  them  (I  fpeak  of  the  more  per¬ 
fect  Animals)  continue  long  uniefs  young  ones 
are  continually  born  as  faft  as  the  old  ones 
die.  Therefore  the  firft  and  fierce!!  Appe¬ 
tite  that  Nature  has  given  them  is  Plunger, 
the  next  is  Lull ;  the  one  prompting  them 
to  procreate,  as  the  other  bids  them  eat. 
Now,  if  we  obferve  that  Anger  is  that  Paffi¬ 
on  which  is  rais’d  in  us  when  we  are  crofs’d 
or  difturb’d  in  our  Defires,  and  that  as 
it  fums  up  all  the  Strength  in  Creatures, 
fo  it  was  given  them  that  by  it  they  might 
exert  themielves  more  vigoroufly  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  remove,  overcome,  or  deltroy 

what- 
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whatever  obdruds  them  in  the  Purfuit  of  Self- 
Prefervation ;  we  fhall  find  that  Brutes,  unlefs 
themfelves  or  what  they  love,  or  the  Liberty 
of  either  are  threaten’d  or  attack’d,  have  no¬ 
thing  worth  Notice  that  can  move  them  to  An¬ 
ger  but  Hunger  or  Luft.  ’Tis  they  that  make 
them  more  fierce,  for  we  muff  obferve,  that 
the  Appetites  of  Creatures  are  as  adually  crofs’d, 
whilfl  they  want  and  cannot  meet  with  what 
they  defire  (tho’  perhaps  with  lefs  Violence) 
as  when  hinder’d  from  enjoying  what  they  have 
in  view.  W  hat  I  have  laid  will  appear"  more 
plainly,  if  we  but  mind  what  no  body  can  be 
ignorant  of,  which  is  this :  All  Creatures  up¬ 
on  Earth  live  either  upon  the  Fruits  and  Pro- 
dud  of  it,  or  elfe  the  Flelh  of  other  Animals, 
their  Fellow  Creatures.  The  latter,  which  we 
call  Beads  of  Prey,  Nature  has  arm’d  accord- 
ingly,  and  given  them  W capons  and  Strength 
to  overcome  and  tear  afunder  thofe  whom 
die  has  dehgn’d  for  their  Food,  and  likewife 
a  much  keener  Appetite  than  to  other  Ani¬ 
mals  that  live  upon  Herbs,  &e.  For  as  to  the 
firft,  if  a  Cow  lov’d  Mutton  as  well  as  the  doe? 
Grafs,  beir,g  made  as  Ihe  is,  and  having  no 
Claws  or  Talons,  and  but  one  Row  of 
Teeth  before,  that  are  all  of  an  equal  Length, 
flie  would  be  darv’d  even  among  a  Flock  of 
Sheep.  Secondly,  As  to  their  Voracioufnefs, 
if  Experience  did  not  teach  it  us,  our  Rea- 
ion  might :  In  the  fil'd  place,  It  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  Hunger  which  can  make  a 

8  Creature 
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Creature  fatigue,  harrafs  and  expofe  himfelf  to 
Danger  for  every  Bit  he  eats,  is  more  piercing 
than  that  which  only  bids  him  eat  what  Hands 
before  him,  and  which  he  may  have  for  Hooping 
down.  In  the  fecond.  It  is  to  be  confidered, 
that  as  Bealls  of  Prey  have  anlnftinCl  by  which 
they  learn  to  crave,  trace,  and  difcover  thofe  . 
Creatures  that  are  good  Food  for  them ;  fo  the 
others  have  likewife  an  Inflinft  that  teaches 
them  to  lhun,  conceal  themfelves,  and  run  away 
from  thofe  that  hunt  after  them  :  From  hence  it 
mufl  follow,  that  Beafls  of  Prey,  tho’  they  could 
almofl  eat  for  ever,  go  yet  mere  often  with 
empty  Bellies  than  other  Creatures,  whofe  Vi¬ 
ctuals  neither  fly  from  nor  oppofe  them.  This 
mufl  perpetuate  as  well  as  increafe  their  Hun¬ 
ger,  which  hereby  becomes  a  conflant  Fuel  to 
their  Anger. 

If  you  ask  me  what  flirs  up  this  Anger  in 
Bulls  and  Cocks  that  will  fight  to  Death, 
and  yet  are  neither  Animals  of  Prey  nor 
very  voracious,  I  anfwer,  Luft.  Thofe 
Creatures,  whofe  Rage  proceeds  from  Hun¬ 
ger,  both  Male  and  Female,  attack  every 
thing  they  can  mailer,  and  fight  obflinately 
againfl  all :  But  the  Animals,  whofe  Fury  is 
provok’d  by  a  Venereal  Ferment,  being  ge¬ 
nerally  Males,  exert  themfelves  chiefly  againfl 
other  Males  of  the  fame  Species.  They  may 
do  mifehief  by  chance  to  other  Creatures ; 
but  the  main  ObjeCls  of  their  Hatred  are  their 
Rivals,  and  it  is  againfl  them  only  that  their 

Prowefs 
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Prowefs  and  Fortitude  are  fliewn.  We  fee 
likewife  in  all  thofe  Creatures  of  which  the 
Male  is  able  to  fatisfy  a  great  Number  of 
Females,  a  more  coniiderable  Superiority  in 
the  Male  exprefs’d  by  Nature  in  his  Make  and 
Features  as  well  as  Fiercenefs,  than  is  obferv’d 
in  other  Creatures,  where  the  Male  is  con¬ 
tented  with  one  or  two  Females.  Dogs,  tho’ 
become  Domeftick  Animals,  are  ravenous  to 
a  Proverb,  and  thofe  of  them  that  will  fight 
being  Carnivorous,  would  foon  become  Beads 
of  Prey,  if  not  fed  by  us;  what  we  may  ob- 
ferve  in  them  is  an  ample  Proof  of  what  I 
have  hitherto  advanc’d.  Thofe  of  a  true 
fighting  Breed,  being  voracious  C  reatures,  both 
Male  and  Female,  will  fatten  upon  any  thing, 
and  fuflfer  themfelves  to  be  kill’d  before  they 
give  over.  As  the  Female  is  rather  more  falaci- 
ous  than  the  Male  ;  fo  there  is  no  Difference 
in  their  Make  at  all,  what  diftinguilhes  the 
Sexes  excepted,  and  the  Female  is  rather  the 
fierceftof  the  two.  A  Bull  is  a  terrible  Crea¬ 
ture  when  he  is  kept  up,  but  where  he  has 
twenty  or  more  Cows  to  range  among,  in  a 
little  time  he’ll  become  as  tame  as  any  of  them, 
and  a  dozen  Hens  will  fpoil  the  belt  Game 
Cock  in  England.  Harts  and  Deer  are  counted 
chafte  and  timorous  Creatures,  and  fo  indeed 
they  are  almott  all  the  Year  long,  except  in 
Rutting  Time,  and  then  on  a  fudden  they  be¬ 
come  bold  to  Admiration,  and  often  make  at 
the  Keepers  themfelves. 

That 
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That  the  Influence  of  thofe  two  principal 
Appetites,  Hunger  and  Lull,  upon  the  Temper 
of  Animals,  is  not  fo  whimfical  as  fome  may 
imagine,  may  be  partly  demonftrated  from 
what  is  oblervable  in  our  felves ;  for  though 
our  Hunger  is  infinitely  lefs  violent  than  that 
of  W olves  and  other  ravenous  Creatures,  yet 
we  fee  that  People  who  are  in  Health  and  have  a 
tolerable  Stomach,  are  more  fretful,  and  fooner 
put  out  of  Humour  for  Trifles  when  they  flay 
for  their  Viduals  beyond  their  ufual  Hours, 
than  at  any  other  time.  And  again,  tho’  Lull 
in  Man  is  not  fo  raging  as  it  is  in  Bulls  and  other 
falacious  Creatures,  yet  nothing  provokes  Men 
j  and  W  omen  both  fooner  and  more  violently  to 
Anger,  than  what  erodes  their  Amours,  when 
they  are  heartily  in  Love ;  and  the  moft  fear- 
I  ful  and  tenderly  educated  of  either  Sex,  have 
I  flighted  the  greateft  Dangers,  and  fet  aiide  all 
other  Confiderations  to  compafs  the  Deftru- 
:!  dion  of  a  Rival. 

Hitherto  I  have  endeavour’d  to  demonflrate, 
i  that  no  Creature  can  fight  offenfively  as  long  as 
his  Fear  lafls;  that  Fear  cannot  be' conquer’d 

S  hut  by  another  Paflion ;  that  the  moll  contrary 
»  to  it?and  moft  effedual  to  overcome  it  is  Anger ; 
that  the  two  principal  Appetites  which  difap- 
pointed  can  ftir  up  this  lalt  named  Paflion  are 
Hunger  and  Luft,  and  that  in  all  Brute  Bealls 
the  pronenefs  to  Anger  andObftinacy  in  fight  in** 
generally  depend  upon  the  Violence  of  either  or 
i  both  thole  Appetites  together :  From  whence 

Q  w 
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it  muft  follow,  that  what  we  call  Prowefs  or 
natural  Courage  in  Creatures,  is  nothing  but 
the  effeft  of  Anger,  and  that  all  fierce  Ani¬ 
mals  muft  be  either  very  Ravenous  or  very 
Luftful,  if  not  both. 

Let  us  now  examine  what  by  this  Rule  we 
ought  to  judge  of  our  own  Species.  From  the 
tendernefs  of  Man’s  Skin,  and  the  great  care 
that  is  required  for  Years  together  to  rear  him ; 
from  the  Make  of  his  J aws,  the  evennefs  of  his 
Teeth,  the  breadth  of  his  Nails,  and  the  flight- 
nefs  of  both,  it  is  not  probable  that  Nature 
Ihould  have  defign’d  him  for  Rapine ;  for  this 
Reafon  his  Hunger  is  not  voracious  as  it  is  in 
Beafts  of  Prey;  neither  is  he  fo  falacious  as 
other  Animals  that  are  call’d  fo,  and  being 
befides  very  induftrious  to  fupply  his  wants, 
he  can  have  no  reigning  Appetite  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  his  Anger,  and  muft  confequently  be  a  ti¬ 
morous  Animal. 

What  I  have  faid  laft  muft  only  be  under¬ 
flood  of  Man  in  his  Savage  State;  for  if 
we  examine  him  as  a  Member  of  a  Socie¬ 
ty  and  a  taught  Animal,  we  ftiali  find  him 
quite  another  Creature :  As  foon  as  his 
Pride  has  room  to  play,  and  Envy,  Ava¬ 
rice  and  Ambition  begin  to  catch  hold  of 
him,  he  is  rous’d  from  his  natural  Inno¬ 
cence  and  Stupidity.  As  his  Knowledge  encrea- 
fes,  his  Defires  are  enlarg’d,  and  confequent¬ 
ly  his  Wants  and  Appetites  are  multiply’d: 
Hence  it  muft  follow,  that  he  will  be  often 

crofs’d 
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crofs’d  in  the  Purfuit  of  them,  and  meet  with 
abundance  more  difappointment  to  Itir  up  his 
Anger  in  this  than  his  former  Condition,  and 
Man  would  in  a  little  time  become  the  molt 
hurtful  and  noxious  Creature  in  the  World, 
if  let  alone,  whenever  he  could  over-power 
his  Adverfary,  if  he  had  no  Mifchief  to  fear 
but  from  the  Perfon  that  anger’d  him. 

The  firlt  care  therefore  of  all  Governments 
is  by  levere  Punilhments  to  curb  his  Anger 
when  it  does  hurt,  and  fo  by  encreafing  his 
Fears  prevent  the  Mifchief  it  might  produce. 
When  various  Laws  to  reltrain  him  from  u- 
;  ling  Force  are  ftricily  executed,  Self-Prefer- 
vation  mult  teach  him  to  be  peaceable ;  and 
as  it  is  every  body’s  Bufinefs  to  be  as  little  di- 
t  Iturb  d  as  is  poffible,  his  Fears  will  be  conti¬ 
nually  augmented  and  enlarg’d  as  he  advances 
i  in  Experience,  Underltanding  and  Forefight. 

I  The  Confequence  of  this  mult  be,  that  as 
•  the  Provocations  he  will  receive  to  Anger 
|  will  be  infinite  in  the  civiliz’d  State,  fo  his 
'  Fears  to  damp  it  will  be  the  fame,  and  thus 
in  a  little  time  he’ll  be  taught  by  his  Fears  to 
deltroy  his  Anger,  and  by  Art  to  confult  in 
an  oppofite  Method  the  fame  Self-Preferva- 
tion  for  which  Nature  before  had  furnifhed 
him  with  Anger,  as  well  as  the  rell  of  his 
Pa  (lions. 

The  only  ufeful  Paffion  then  that  Man  is 
i  poflefs’d  of  toward  the  Peace  and  Quiet  of  a 
i  Society,  is  his  Fear,  and  the  more  you  work 

Q  1  upon 
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upon  it  the  more  orderly  and  governable  he’ll 
be ;  for  how  ufeful  foever  Anger  may  be  to 
Man,  as  he  is  a  fingle  Creature  by  himfelf,  yet 
the  Society  has  no  manner  of  occafion  for  it : 
But  Nature  being  always  the  fame,  in  the  For¬ 
mation  of  Animals,  produces  all  Creatures  as 
like  to  thofe  that  beget  and  bear  them  as  the 
Place  fire  forms  them  in,  and  the  various  In¬ 
fluences  from  without,  will  give  her  leave,  and 
consequently  all  Men,  whether  they  are  born 
in  Courts  or  Foreils,  are  fufceptible  of  An¬ 
ger.  W  hen  this  Paffion  overcomes  (as  among 
all  degrees  of  People  it  fometimes  does)  the 
whole  Set  of  Fears  Man  has,  he  has  true  Cou¬ 
rage,  and  will  fight  as  boldly  as  a  Lyon  or  a 
Tyger,  and  at  no  other  time ;  and  I  lhall  en¬ 
deavour  to  prove,  that  whatever  is  call’d  Cou-  1 
rage  in  Man,  when  he  is  not  Angry,  in  fpu- 
rious  and  artificial. 

It  is  pollible  by  good  Government  to  keep 
a  Society  always  quiet  in  itfelf,  but  no  body 
can  enfure  Peace  from  without  for  ever. 
The  Society  may  have  occafion  to  extend 
their  Limits  further,  and  enlarge  their  Ter¬ 
ritories,  or  others  may  invade  theirs,  or  lome- 
thino-  elfe  will  happen  that  Man  mult  be 
brought  to  fight  ;  for  how  civiliz’d  foever 
Men  may  be,  they  never  forget  that  Force 
goes  beyond  Reafon  :  T.  he  Politician  now 
mult  alter  his  Meafures,  and  take  oft  fame 
of  Man’s  Fears;  he  mult  ftriye  to  perfwade 
him,  that  all  what  was  told  him  before  ot  the 
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Barbarity  of  killing  Men  ceafes  as  foon  as 
thefe  Men  are  Enemies  to  the  Publick,  and 
that  their  Adverfaries  are  neither  fo  good  nor 
fo  drong  as  themfelves.  Thefe  things  well 
manag’d  will  feldom  fail  of  drawing  the  har- 
died,  the  mod  quarrelfome,  and  the  mod 
mifchievous  in  to  Combat;  but  unlefs  they 
are  better  qualify’d,  I  won’t  anfwer  for  their 
Behaviour  there :  If  once  you  can  make  them 
undervalue  their  Enemies,  you  may  foon  dir 
them  up  to  Anger,  and  while  that  lads  they’ll 
fight  with  greater  Obdinacy  than  any  difci- 
plin’d  Troops :  But  if  any  thing  happens 
that  was  unforefeen,  and  a  fudden  great 
Noife,  a  Temped,  or  any  drange  or  uncom- 
i  mon  Accident  that  feems  to  threaten  ’em, 

:  intervenes,  Fear  feizes  ’em,  difarms  their  An- 
|  ger,  and  makes ’em  run  away  to  a  Man. 

This  natural  Courage  therefore,  as  foon  as 
|  People  begin  to  have  more  Wit,  mud  be 
i  foon  exploded.  In  the  fird  place  thofe  that 
i  have  felt  the  Smart  of  the  Enemy’s  Blows, 
i  won’t  always  believe  what  is  laid  to  under¬ 
value  him,  and  are  often  not  eafiiy  provok’d 
to  Anger.  Secondly,  Anger  confiding  in 
i  an  Ebullition  of  the  Spirits  is  aPafiion  of  no 
long  continuance  (ira  furor  brevis  eft)  and 
the  Enemies,  if  they  withiland  the  fird 
Shock  of  thefe  Angry  People,  have  com¬ 
monly  the  better  of  it.  Thirdly,  as  long  as 
j:  People  are  Angry,  ail  Counlel  and  Dilcipline 
:  are  lod  upon  them,  and  they  can  never  be 

Q  3  brought 
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brought  to  ufe  Art  or  Conduct  in  their  Bat¬ 
tles.  &  Anger  then,  without  which  no  Crea¬ 
ture  has  natural  Courage,  being  altogether 
ufelefs  in  a  War  to  be  manag’d  by  Stratagem, 
and  brought  into  a  regular  Art,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  muit  find  out  an  Equivalent  for  Cou¬ 
rage  that  will  make  Men  fight. 

Whoever  would  civilize  Men,  and  efta- 
blifli  them  into  a  Body  Politick,  muft  be  tho¬ 
roughly  acquainted  with  all  the  Paffions  and 
Appetites,  Strength  and  W eaknefles  of  their 
Frame,  and  underhand  how  to  turn  their 
greateft  Frailties  to  the  Advantage  of  the 
Publick.  In  the  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of 
Moral  Virtue,  I  have  fhewn  how  eafily  Men 
were  induc’d  to  believe  any  thing  that  is  faid 
in  their  Praife.  If  therefore  a  Law-giver  or 
Politician,  whom  they  have  a  great  Venera¬ 
tion  for,  fhould  tell  them,  that  the  generali¬ 
ty  of  Men  had  within  them  a  Principle  of 
Valour  diftinft  from  Anger,  or  any  other 
Paffion,  that  made  them  to  defpife  Danger  and 
face  Death  itfelf  with  Intrepidity,  and  that 
they  who  had  the  moil  of  it  were  the  moft 
valuable  of  their  kind,  it  is  very  likely,  conii- 
derin^  what  has  been  laid,  that  moll  of  tnem, 
tho’  they  felt  nothing  of  this  Principle,  would 
fwallow  it  for  Truth,  and  that  the  proud  eft 
fee! m a  themfelves  mov’d  at  this  piece  of  Flat¬ 
tery,  and  not  well  vers’d  in  diftinguifhing  the 
Paffions,  might  imagine  that  they  felt  it  heaving 

in  their  Breafts,  by  miftaking  Pride  for  Cou¬ 
rage. 
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rage.  If  but  One  in  Ten  can  be  perfuaded 
openly  to  declare,  that  he  is  poflefs’d  of  this 
Principle,  and  maintain  it  again!!  all  Gainfayers, 
there  will  foon  be  half  a  dozen  that  lhall  affert 
the  fame.  Whoever  has  ortce  own’d  it  is  enga¬ 
ged,  the  Politician  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
take  all  imaginable  Care  to  flatter  the  Pride  of 
thofe  that  brag  of,  and  are  willing  to  ftand  by 
it,  a  thoufand  different  ways :  The  fame  Pride 
that  drew  him  in  firfl  will  ever  after  oblige  him 
to  defend  the  AfTertion,  till  at  lalt  the  fear  of 
difcovering  the  reality  of  his  Heart,  comes  to 
be  fo  great  that  it  out-does  the  fear  of  Death  it 
felf.  Do  but  encreafe  Man’s  Pride,  and  his  fear 
of  Shame  will  ever  be  proportion’d  to  it ;  for 
the  greater  value  a  Man  fets  upon  himfelf,  the 
more  Pains  he’ll  take  and  the  greater  Hard- 
fhips  he’ll  undergo  to  avoid  Shame. 

The  great  Art  then  to  make  Man  Coura- 
gious,  is  firfl  to  make  him  own  this  Principle 
of  Valour  within,  and  afterwards  to  infpire 
him  with  as  much  Horror  againft  Shame, 
as  Nature  has  given  him  againft  Death  ;  and 
that  there  are  things  to  which  Man  has,  or 
may  have,  a  ftronger  Averfion  than  he  has 
to  Death,  is  evident  from  Suicide.  He 
that  makes  Death  his  choice,  mull  look  up¬ 
on  it  as  lefs  terrible  than  what  he  fhuns 
by  it  ;  for  whether  the  Evil  dreaded  be 
prefent  or  to  come,  real  or  imaginary,  no 
body  would  kill  himfelf  wilfully  but  to  a- 
void  fomething,  Lncretia  held  out  bravely 

Q  4  againft 
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againft  all  the  attacks  of  the  Ravilher,  even 
when  he  threaten’d  her  Life ;  which  Ihews  that 
fhe  valu’d  her  V  irtue  beyond  it:  But  when  he 
threaten’d  her  Reputation  with  eternal  Infamy, 
ihe  fairly  furrender’d,  and  then  flew  herfelf; 
a  certain  fign  that  Ihe  valued  her  Virtue  lefs 
than  her  Glory,  and  her  Life  lefs  than  either. 
The  fear  of  Death  did  not  make  her  yield, 
for  lire  refolv’d  to  die  before  Ihe  did  it,  and 
her  compliance  muft  only  be  confider’d  as  a 
Bribe  to  make  Tarquin  forbear  fullying  her 
Reputation  ;  fo  that  Life  had  neither  the  firlt 
nor  fecond  place  in  the  elteem  of  Lucretia. 
The  Courage  then  which  is  only  ufeful  to  the 
Body  Politick,  and  what  is  generally  call’d 
true  Valour,  is  artificial,  andconfifts  in  a  Su¬ 
perlative  Horror  againft  Shame ,  by  Flattery 
infujed  into  Men  of  exalted  Pride. 

As  foon  as  the  Notions  of  Honour  and 
Shame  are  received  among  a  Society,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  make  Men  fight.  Firft,  take  care 
they  are  perfuaded  of  the  Juftice  of  their 
Caufe  :  for  no  Man  fights  heartily  that  thinks 
himfelf  in  the  wrong ;  then  Ihew  them  that  their 
Altars,  their  Pofieffions,  Wives,  Children, 
and  every  thing  that  is  near  and  dear  to 
them,  is  concerned  in  the  prefent  Quarrel, 
or  at  leaf!  may  be  influenced  by  it  here¬ 
after  ;  then  put  Feathers  in  their  Caps, 
and  diftinguifh  them  from  others,  talk  of 
Publick-  Spirit ednels,  the  Love  of  their 
Country,  facing  an  Enemy  with  Intrepidity, 

defpi- 
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defpiling  Death,  the  Bed  of  Honour,  and  fuch 
like  high  founding  W  ords,  and  every  Proud 
Man  will  take  up  Arms  and  fight  himfelf  to 
Death  before  he’ll  turn  tail,  if  it  be  by  Day¬ 
light.  One  Man  in  an  Army  is  a  check  upon 
another,  and  a  hundred  of  them  that  fingleand 
without  witnefs  would  be  all  Cowards,  are 
for  fear  of  incurring  one  another’s  Contempt 
made  Valiant  by  being  together.  To  continue 
and  heighten  this  artificial  Courage,  all  that 
runaway  ought  to  be  punilh’d  with  Ignomi¬ 
ny  ;  thofe  that  fought  well,  whether  they  did 
beat  or  were  beaten,  mull;  be  flatter’d  and 
folemnly  commended ;  thofe  •  that  loft  their 
Limbs  rewarded ;  and  thofe  that  were  kill’d 
ought,  above  all,  to  be  taken  notice  of,  art¬ 
fully  lamented,  and  to  have  extraordinary  En¬ 
comiums  beftow’d  upon  them;  for  to  pay 
Honours  to  the  Dead,  will  ever  be  a  fure  Me¬ 
thod  to  make  Bubbles  of  the  Living. 

When  I  fay  that  the  Courage  made  ufe  of 
in  the  Wars  is  artificial,  I  don’t  imagine  that 
by  the  fame  Art  all  Men  may  be  made  equally 
Valiant:  As  Men  have  not  an  equal  lhare 
of  Pride,  and  differ  from  one  another  in 
Shape  and  inward  Structure,  it  is  impoflible 
they  fhould  be  all  equally  fit  for  the  fame 
ufes.  Some  Men  will  never  be  able  to 
learn  Mufick,  and  yet  make  good  Mathe¬ 
maticians  ;  others  will  play  excellently  well 
upon  the  Violin,  and  yet  be  Coxcombs 
as  long  as  they  live,  let  them  converfe 

8  with 
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with  whom  they  pleafe.  But  to  lhew  that 
there  is  no  evafion,  I  fhall  prove,  that,  fetting 
afide  what  I  faid  of  artificial  Courage  already, 
what  the  greateft  Heroe  differs  in  from  the 
ranked  Coward,  is  altogether  Corporeal, 
and  depends  upon  the  inward  make  of  Man. 
What  I  mean  is  call’d  Conditution  ;  by  which 
is  underftood  the  orderly  or  diforderly  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  Fluids  in  our  Body  :  That  Con- 
flitution  which  favours  Courage,  confids  in 
the  natural  Strength,  Elaflicity,  and  due  Con¬ 
texture  of  the  finer  Spirits,  and  upon  them 
wholly  depends  what  we  call  Stedfaflnefs, 
Refolution  and  Obdinacy.  It  is  the  only 
Ingredient  that  is  common  to  natural  and 
artificial  Bravery,  and  is  to  either  what  Size 
is  to  white  walls,  which  hinders  them  from 
coming  oft,  and  makes  them  lading.  That 
fome  People  are  very  much,  others  very 
little  frighten’d  at  things  that  are  drange 
and  fudden  to  them,  is  likewife  altogether 
owing  to  the  firmnefs  or  imbecility  in  the 
Tone  of  the  Spirits.  Pride  is  of  no  ufe 
in  a  Fright,  becaufe  whild  it  lads  we  can’t 
think,  which,  being  counted  a  difgrace,  is 
the  reafon  People  are  always  angry  with 
any  thing  that  frightens  them,  as  foon  as  the 
furprize  is  over;  and  when  at  the  turn  of 
a  Battle  the  Conquerors  give  no  Quar¬ 
ter,  and  are  very  cruel,  it  is  a  fign  their 
Enemies  fought  well,  and  had  put  them 
fil'd  into  great  Fears. 

That 
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That  Refolution  depends  upon  this  Tone 
of  the  Spirits,  appears  likewifefrom  the  effects 
of  ftrong  Liquors,  the  fiery  Particles  whereof 
crowding  into  the  Brain,  ftrengthen  the  Spi¬ 
rits;  their  Operation  imitates  that  of  Anger, 
which  I  laid  before  was  an  Ebullition  of  the  Spi¬ 
rits.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  molt  People 
when  they  are  in  Drink,  are  fooner  touch’d 
and  more  prone  to  Anger  than  at  other  times, 
and  fome  raving  Mad  without  any  Provocati¬ 
on  at  all.  It  is  likewife  obferv’d,  that  Brandy 
makes  Men  more  Quarrelfome  at  the  fame 
pitch  of  Drunkennefs  than  W  ine ;  becaufe  the 
Spirits  of  diftiH’d  Waters  have  abundance  of 
fiery  Particles  mixtwith  them,  which  the  other 
has  not.  The  Contexture  of  Spirits  is  fo  weak 
in  fome,  that  tho’  they  have  Pride  enough, 
no  Art  can  ever  make  them  fight,  or  over¬ 
come  their  Fears ;  but  this  is  a  DefeCt  in  the 
Principle  of  the  Fluids ,  as  other  Deformities 
are  faults  of  the  Solids.  Thefe  pufilanimous 
People  are  never  thoroughly  provok’d  to  An¬ 
ger,  where  there  is  any  Danger,  and  drinking 
ever  makes  ’em  bolder,  but  feldom  fo  refolute 
as  to  attack  any,  unlefs  they  be  Women  or 
Children,  or  fuch  who  they  know  dare  not 
refill.  This  Conftitution  is  often  influenced 
by  Health  and  Sicknefs,  and  impair’d  by 
great  Ioffes  of  Blood  ;  fometimes  it  is  cor¬ 
rected  by  Diet;  and  it  is  this  which  the 
Duke  de  la  Rochefocault  means  when  he 
fays ;  Vanity ,  Shame ,  and  above  all  Confti¬ 
tution, 
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tution,  make  up  very  often  the  Courage  of 
Men  and  Virtue  of  Women. 

There  is  nothing  thjit  more  improves  the 
ufeful  Martial  Courage  I  treat  of,  and  at  the 
lame  time  Ihews  it  to  be  artificial,  than  Pra¬ 
ctice  ;  for  when  Men  are  difciplin’d,  come 
to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  Tools  of  Death 
and  Engines  of  DeftruCtion,  when  the  Shouts, 
the  Outcries,  the  Fire  and  Smoak,  the  Groans 
of  Wounded,  and  ghaltly  Looks  of  dying 
Men,  with  all  the  various  Scenes  of  mangled 
Carcaffes  and  bloody  Limbs  tore  off,  begin 
to  be  familiar  to  them,  their  Fears  abate  a- 
pace ;  not  that  they  are  now  lefs  afraid  to 
die  than  before,  but  being  ufed  fo  often  to 
fee  the  fame  Dangers,  they  apprehend  the 
reality  of  them  lefs  than  they  did:  As  they 
are  defervedly  valued  for  every  Siege  they 
are  at,  and  every  Battle  they  are  in,  it  is  im- 
poffible  but  the  feveral  Actions  they  lhare  in 
mutt  continually  become  as  many  folid  Steps 
by  which  their  Pride  mounts  up,  and  thus 
their  Fear  of  Shame,  which,  as  I  faid  before, 
will  always  be  proportion’d  to  their  Pride, 
encreafing  as  the  apprehenfion  of  the  Danger 
decreafes,  it  is  no  wonder  that  molt  of  them 
learn  to  difcover  little  or  no  Fear :  and  fome 
great  Generals  are  able  topreferve  a  Prefence 
of  Mind,  and  counterfeit  a  Calm  Serenity 
within  the  midlt  of  all  the  Noife,  Horror  and 
Confufion  that  attend  a  Battle. 


So 
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So  filly  a  Creature  is  Man,  as  that,  intoxi¬ 
cated  with  the  Fumes  of  Vanity,  hecanfeaft 
on  the  Thoughts  of  the  Praifes  that  fhall  be 
paid  his  Memory  in  future  Ages  with  fo  much 
extafy,  as  to  neglect  his  prefent  Life,  nay, 
court  and  covet  Death,  it  he  but  imagines 
that  it  will  add  to  the  Glory  he  had  acquired 
before.  There  is  no  pitch  of  Self-denial  that 
a  Man  of  Pride  and  Conflitution  cannot 
reach,  nor  any  Paffion  fo  violent  but  he  11  fa- 
crifice  it  to  another  which  is  fuperior  to  it ; 
and  here  I  cannot  but  admire  at  the  Simplicity 
of  fome  good  Men,  who  when  they  hear  of 
the  Joy  and  Alacrity  with  which  holy  Men  in 
Perfecutions  have  fuffer’d  for  their  Faith,  ima¬ 
gine  that  fuch  Conftancy  mutt  exceed  all  hu¬ 
man  Force,  unlefs  it  was  fupported  by  fome 
miraculous  Alliftance  from  Heaven.  As  moll 
People  are  unwilling  to  acknowledge  all  the 
Frailties  of  their  Species,  fo  they  are  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Strength  of  our  Nature,  and 
know  not  that  fome  Men  of  firm  Conflitution 
may  work  themfelves  up  into  Enthufiafm  by  no 
other  help  than  the  Violence  of  their  Paffions ; 
yet  it  is  certain,  that  there  have  been  Men 
who  only  affifted  with  Pride  and  Conflitution 
to  maintain  the  worlt  of  Caufes,  have  under¬ 
gone  Death  and  Torments  with  as  much 
Chearfulnefs  as  the  beft  of  Men,  animated 
with  Piety  and  Devotion,  ever  did  for  the 
true  Religion. 


To 
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To  prove  this  AiTertion,  I  could  produce 
many  Indances ;  but  one  or  two  will  be  fuffi- 
cient.  Jordanus  Bruno  of  Nola,  who  wrote 
that  filly  piece  of  Blafphemy  call’d  Space io 
della  Bejiia  triumphante,  and  the  infamous  Va- 
nini,  were  both  executed  for  openly  profeffing 
and  teaching  of  Atheifm :  The  latter  might 
have  been  pardon’d  the  Moment  before  the 
Execution,  if  he  would  have  retraced  his 
Doctrine ;  but  rather  than  recant,  he  chofeto 
be  burnt  to  Allies.  As  he  went  to  the  Stake, 
he  was  lo  far  from  fhewing  any  Concern,  that 
he  held  his  Hand  out  to  a  Phvtician  whom  he 
happen’d  to  know,  defiring  him  to  judge  of 
the  Calmnels  of  his  Mind  by  the  Regularity 
of  his  Pulfe,  and  from  thence  taking  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  making  an  impious  Comparifon, 
uttered  a  Sentence  too  execrable  to  be  men¬ 
tion  d.  To  tnefe  we  may  join  one  Mahomet 
Ejfendi ,  who,  as  Sir  Taul  Ricaut  tells  us,  was 
put  to  Death  at  Con/lantinople,  for  having  ad¬ 
vanc’d  fome  Notions  againlt  the  Exiftence  of 
a  God.  He  likewife  might  havefav'd  his  Life 
by  confefling  his  Error,  and  renouncing  it  for 
the  future  ;  but  chofe  rather  to  periiit  in  his 
Blafphemies,  laying,  The?  he  had  no  Reward  to 
expelfy  the  Eove  of  Truth  confrain d  him  to 
fuffer  Martyrdom  in  its  defence. 

I  have  made  this  Digreilion  chiefly  to  fhew 
the  Strength  of  human  Nature,  and  what  meer 
Man  may  perform  by  Pride  and  Conllitution 
alone.  Man  may  certainly  be  as  violently 

rous’d 
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rous’d  by  his  Vanity,  as  a  Lion  is  by  his  Anger ; 
and  not  only  this.  Avarice,  Revenge,  Ambiti¬ 
on,  and  almoft  every  Paffion,  Pity  not  except¬ 
ed,  when  they  are  extraordinary,  may  by  over¬ 
coming  Fear,  ferve  him  inftead  of  Valour,  and 
be  miuaken  for  it  even  by  himfelf;  as  daily 
Experience  muft  teach  every  body  that  will 
examine  and  look  into  the  Motives  from  which 
fome  Men  ad.  But  that  we  may  more  clearly 

Eerceive  what  this  pretended  Principle  is  really 
uilt  upon,  let  us  look  into  the  Management 
of  Military  Affairs,  and  we  fhall  find  that  Pride 
is  no  where  fo  openly  encouraged  as  there.  As 
forCloaths,  the  very  low  eft  of  the  Commiflion 
Officers  have  them  richer,  or  at  leaft  more  gay 
and  l'plendid,  than  are  generally  wore  by 
other  People  of  four  or  five  times  their  Income. 
Moft  of  them,  and  efpecially  thofe  that  have 
Families,  and  can  hardly  fubfift,  would  be 
very  glad,  all  Europe  over,  to  be  lefs  Expen- 
five  that  way ;  but  it  is  a  Force  put  upon  them 
to  uphold  their  Pride,  which  they  don’t  think 
on. 

But  the  ways  and  means  to  roufe  Man’s  Pride, 
and  catch  him  by  it,  are  no  where  more  grollv 
confpicuous  than  in  the  Treatment  which  the 
Common  Soldiers  receive,  whofe  Vanity  is  to 
be  work’d  upon  (becaufe  there  muft  be  fo  ma¬ 
ny)  at  the  cheapeft  rate  imaginable.  Things  we 
are  accuftom’d  to  we  don’t  mind,  or  elfe  what 
Mortal  that  never  had  feen  a  Soldier  could  look 
without  laughing  upon  a  Man  accoutred  with 
8  fo 
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fo  much  paltry  Gaudinefs  and  affeCted  Fi¬ 
nery  ?  The  courfed  Manufacture  that  can  be 
made  of  Wooll,  dy’d  of  a  Brick-dult  Co¬ 
lour,  goes  down  with  him,  becaufe  it  is  in 
Imitation  of  Scarlet  or  Crimfon  Cloth  ;  and  to 
make  him  think  himfelf  as  like  his  Officer  as 
’tis  poffible  with  little  or  no  Coil,  inilead  of 
Silver  or  Gold  Lace,  his  Hat  is  trim’d  with 
white  or  yellow  Worded,  which  in  others 
would  deferve  Bedlam ;  yet  thefe  fine  Allure¬ 
ments,  and  the  Noife  made  upon  a  Calf’s  Skin, 
have  drawn  in  and  been  the  Dedruction  of 
more  Men  in  reality,  than  all  the  killing  Eyes 
and  bewitching  V oices  of  W omen  ever  flew 
in  Jell:.  To  Day  the  Swineherd  puts  on  his 
Red  Coat,  and  believes  every  body  in  earned: 
that  calls  him  Gentleman,  and  two  Days  after 
Serjeant  Kite  gives  him  a  Twinging  wrap  with 
hisCane,  for  holding  his  Musket  an  Inch  higher 
than  he  lhould  do.  As  to  the  real  Dignity  of 
the  Employment,  in  the  two  lad  Wars,  Of¬ 
ficers,  when  Recruits  were  wanted,  were  al¬ 
low’d  to  lid  Fellows  convifted  of  Burglary 
and  other  Capital  Crimes,  which  Ihews, 
that  to  be  made  a  Soldier  is  deem’d  to  be 
a  Preferment  next  to  hanging.  A  Trooper 
is  yet  worfe  than  a  Foot  Soldier  ;  for  when 
he  is  mod  at  Eafe,  he  has  the  Mortification 
of  being  Groom  to  a  Florfe  that  fpends 
more  Money  than  himfelf.  When  a  Man 
reflects  on  all  this,  the  Ufage  they  generally 
receive  from  their  Officers,  their  Pay,  and 

the 
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the  Cai  e  that  is  taken  of  them,  when  they  are 
not  wanted,  mull:  he  not  wonder  how  W retches 
can  be  fo  lilly  as  to  be  proud  of  being  call’d 
Gentlemen  Soldiers  ?  Yet  if  there  were  not, 
no  Art,  Difcipline  or  Money  would  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  making  them  fo  Brave  as  Thoufands 
of  them  are. 

If  we  will  mind  what  Effefts  Man’s  Bra¬ 
very,  without  any  other  Qualifications  to 
fweeten  him,  would  have  out  of  an  Army, 
we  lhall  find  that  it  would  be  very  pernici¬ 
ous  to  the  Civil  Society  ;  for  if  Man  could 
conquer  all  his  Fears,  you  would  hear  of  no¬ 
thing  but  Rapes,  Murthers  and  Violences  of 
all  forts,  and  V  aliant  Men  would  be  like  Gy- 
ants  in  Romances :  Politicks  therefore  dilco- 
vered  in  Men  a  mixt-mettle  Principle,  which 
was  a  Compound  of  Juttice,  Honelty  and  all 
the  Moral  Virtues  joyn’d  to  Courage,  and 
all  that  weie  poffefsd  of  it  turned  Knights- 
Errant  of  courfe.  They  did  abundance  of 
Good  throughout  the  Wld,  by  taming 
Monfters,  delivering  the  Difirefs’d,  and  kil¬ 
ling  the  Opprefiors :  But  the  Wings  of  all 
the  Dragons  being  dipt,  the  Gyants  deltroy- 
ed,  and  the  Damfels  every  where  let  at  liber- 
ty,  except  fome  few  in  Spain  and  Italy ,  who 
remain’d  Hill  captivated  by  their  Monllers, 
the  Order  of  Chivalry,  to  whom  the  Standard’ 
of  Ancient  Honour  belonged,  has  been  laid 
afide  fome  time.  It  was  like  their  Armour*-- 
wry  malTy  and  heavy;  the  many  Virtues  about 
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it  made  it  very  troublefome,  and  as  Ages  grow 
wifer  and  wifer,  the  Principle  of  Honour  in 
the  beginning  of  the  laft  Century  was  melted 
over  again,  and  brought  to  a  new  Standard  ; 
they  put  in  the  fame  weight  of  Courage,  half 
the  quantity  of  Honelty,  and  a  very  little  Ju¬ 
stice,  but  not  a  Scrap  of  any  other  Virtue, 
which  has  made  it  very  ealie  and  portable  to 
what  it  was.  However,  luch  as  it  is,  there 
would  be  no  living  without  it  in  a  large  Na¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  the  tye  of  Society,  and  though 
we  are  beholden  to  our  frailties  for  the  chief 
Ingredient  of  it,  there  is  no  V  irtue,  at  lead 
that  I  am  acquainted  with,  that  has  been  half 
fo  inftrumental  to  the  civilizing  of  Mankind, 
who  in  great  Societies  would  loon  degene¬ 
rate  into  cruel  V  illains  and  treacherous  Slaves, 
were  Honour  to  be  removed  from  among 

them.  , .  ,  ,  , 

As  to  the  Duelling  Part  which  belongs  to  it, 
I  pity  the  Unfortunate  whofe  Lot  it  is;  but 
to  fay,  that  thofe  who  are  guilty  of  it  go  by 
falfe  Rules,  or  miftake  the  Notions  of  Honour, 
is  ridiculous ;  for  either  there  is  no  Honour  at 
all,  or  it  teaches  Men  to  refent  Injuries,  and 
accept  of  Challenges.  You  may  as  well  deny 
that  it  is  the  faihion  what  you  fee  every  body 
wear,  as  to  fay  that  demanding  and  giving 
Satisfaction  is  againft  the  Laws  of  true  Ho¬ 
nour.  Thofe  that  rail  at  Duelling,  don’t  confi- 
der  the  Benefit  the  Society  receives  from  that 

Faihion :  If  every  ill-bred  Fellow  might  ufe 

what 
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what  Language  he  pleas’d,  without  being  call¬ 
ed  to  an  Account  for  it,  all  Converfation 
would  be  fpoil’d.  Some  grave  People  tell  us, 
that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  fuch  vali¬ 
ant  Men,  and  yet  knew  nothing  of  Duelling 
but  in  their  Country’s  Quarrel :  This  is  very 
true,  but  for  that  reafon  the  Kings  and  Prin¬ 
ces  in  Homer  gave  one  another  worle  Lan¬ 
guage  than  our  Porters  and  Hackney  Coach¬ 
men  would  be  able  to  bear  without  Refine¬ 
ment. 

Would  you  hinder  Duelling,  pardon  nobo¬ 
dy  that  offends  that  way,  and  make  the  Laws 
againft  it  as  fevere  as  you  can,  but  don’t  take 
away  the  thing  itfelf,  the  Cuftom  of  it.  This 
will  not  only  prevent  the  Frequency  of  it, 
but  likewife  by  rendring  the  molt  refolute  and 
moft  powerful  cautious  and  circumfpeCt  in  their 
Behaviour,  polifh  and  brighten  Society  in  ge¬ 
neral.  Nothing  civilizes  a  Man  equally  as  his 
Fear,  and  if  not  all,  (  as  my  Lord  Rochefter 
fa'id)  at  leaft  moft  Men  would  be  Cowards 
if  they  durft  :  The  dread  of  being  called  to 
:an  Account  keeps  abunbance  in  awe,  and 
there  are  thoufands  of  mannerly  and  well  ac- 
complilh’d  Gentlemen  in  Europe ,  who  would 
rhave  been  infolent  and  infupportable  Coxcombs 
without  it ;  befides  if  it  was  out  of  Fafhion  to 
ask  Satisfaction  for  Injuries  which  the  Law 
cannot  take  hold  of,  there  would  be  twenty 
•times  the  Mifchief  done  there  is  now,  or  elfe  you 
tnuft  have  twenty  times  the  Conftables  and 

R  2-  other 
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other  Officers  to  keep  the  Peace,  i  confefs 
that  though  it  happens  but  feldom,  it  is  a  Ca¬ 
lamity  to  the  People,  and  generally  the  Fami¬ 
lies  it  falls  upon ;  but  there  can  be  no  perfect 
Happinefs  in  this  W  orld,  and  all  Felicity  has 
an  Allay.  The  Aft  itfelf  is  uncharitable,  but 
when  above  thirty  in  a  Nation  deftroy  them- 
felves  in  one  Year,  and  not  half  that  number 
are  killed  by  others,  I  don’t  think  the  People 
can  be  laid  to  love  their  Neighbours  worfe 
than  themfelves.  It  is  ft  range  that  a  Nation 
fhould  grudge  to  fee  perhaps  half  a  dozen  Men 
facrific’d  in  a  Twelvemonth  to  obtain  fo  va¬ 
luable  a  Blelfing,  as  the  Politenefs  of  Man¬ 
ners,  the  Pleafure  of  Gonverfation,  and  the 
Happinefs  of  Company  in  general,  that  is  of¬ 
ten  fo  willing  to  expofe,  and  fometimes  lofes 
as  many  thoufands  in  a  few  Hours,  without 
knowing  whether  it  will  do  any  good  or 
not. 

I  would  have  no  body  that  reflefts  on  the 
mean  Original  of  Honour  complain  of  being 
gull’d  and  made  a  Property  by  cunning  Politi¬ 
cians,  but  defire  every  body  to  be  fatisfied,  that 
the  Governors  of  Societies  and  thole  in  high 
Stations  are  greater  Bubbles  to  Pride  than  any 
of  the  reft  "  If  fome  great  Men  had  not  a 
fuperlative  Pride,  and  every  body  underftood 
the  Enjoyment  of  Life,  who  would  be  a  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England ,  a  Prime  Minifter  of 
State  in  France ,  or  what  gives  more  Fatigue, 
and  not  a  fixth  part  of  the  Profit  of  either,  a 

Grand 
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Grand  Penfionary  of  Holland ?  The  reciprocal 
Services  which  all  Men  pay  to  one  another, 
are  the  Foundation  of  the  Society.  The  great 
ones  are  not  flatter’d  with  their  high  Birth  for 
nothing:  ’tis  to  roufe  their  Pride,  and  excite 
them  to  glorious  Actions,  that  we  extol  their 
Race,  whether  it  deferves  it  or  not ;  and  forne 
Men  have  been  complimented  with  the  Great- 
nefs  of  their  Family,  and  the  Merit  of  their 
Anceitors,  when  in  the  whole  Generation 
you  could  not  find  two  but  what  were  uxo¬ 
rious  Fools,  filly  Bigots,  noted  Poltroons,  or 
debauched  Whoremalters.  The  eitablifhed 
Pride  that  is  infeparable  from  thofe  that  are 
polfefled  of  Titles  already,  makes  them  often 
ffrive  as  much  not  to  feem  unworthy  of  them, 
as  the  working  Ambition  of  others  that  are 
yet  without,  renders  them  induftrious  and 
indefatigable  to  deferve  them.  When  a  Gen¬ 
tleman  is  made  a  Baron  or  an  Earl,  it  is  as 
great  a  Check  upon  him  in  many  refpecis, 
as  a  Gown  and  CalTock  are  to  a  young 
Student  that  has  been  newly  taken  into 
Orders. 

The  only  thing  of  weight  that  can  be  faid 
againft  modern  Honour  is,  that  it  is  directly 
oppofite  to  Religion.  The  one  bids  you  bear 
Injuries  with  Patience,  the  other  tells  you  if 
you  don’t  refent  them,  you  are  not  fit  to  Jive. 
Religion  commands  you  to  leave  all  Revenge 
to  God,  Honour  bids  you  truft  your  Revenge 
to  no  body  but  your  felf,  even  where  the  Law 

R  3  wou’d 
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vvou’d  do  it  for  you :  Religion  plainly  forbids 
Murther,  Honour  openly  juftifies  it :  Religion 
bids  you  not  fired  Blood  upon  any  account 
whatever  :  Honour  bids  you  fight  for  the  lead: 
Trifle :  Religion  is  built  on  Humility,  and 
Honour  upon  Pride  :  How  to  reconcile  them 
muff  be  left  to  wifer  Heads  than  mine. 

The  Reafon  why  there  are  fo  few  Men 
of  real  V  irtue,  and  fo  many  of  real  Honour, 
is,  becaufe  all  the  Recompence  a  Man  has 
of  a  virtuous  ACiion,  is  the  Pleafure  of  do¬ 
ing  it,  which  moft  People  reckon  but  poor 
Pay ;  but  the  Self-denial  a  Man  of  Honour 
fubmits  to  in  one  Appetite,  is  immediately- 
rewarded  by  the  Satisfaction  he  receives  from 
another,  and  what  he  abates  of  his  Avarice, 
or  any  other  Pallion,  is  doubly  repaid  to 
his  Pride :  Befides,  Honour  gives  large  Grains 
of  Allowance,  and  Virtue  none.  A  Man  of 
Honour  muft  not  cheat  or  tell  a  Lye;  he 
mutt  punctually  repay  what  he  borrows  at 
Play,  though  the  Creditor  has  nothing  to 
fhew  for  it ;  but  he  may  drink,  and  fwear, 
and  owe  Money  to  all  the  Tradefmen  in 
Town,  without  taking  Notice  of  their  dun¬ 
ning.  A  Man  of  Honour  muft  be  true  to  his 
Prince  and  Country,  whilft  he  is  in  their  Ser¬ 
vice  ;  but  if  he  thinks  himfelf  not  well  uled, 
he  may  quit  it,  and  do  them  all  the  Mifchief 
he  can.  A  Man  of  Honour  muft  never  change 
his  Religion  for  Intereft,  but  he  may  be  as 
Debauch’d  as  he  pleafes,  and  never  praCtife 

any. 
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any.  He  muft  make  no  Attempts  upon  his 
Friend’s  Wife,  Daughter,  Sifter,  or  any  body 
that  is  trotted  to  his  Care,  but  he  may  lye 
with  all  the  W  orld  befides.  , 


(S)  No  Limner  for  his  Art  is  fam'd, 

Stone-cutters,  Carvers  are  not  nam'd: 


'Page  19.  Line  11. 

IT  is,  without  doubt,  that  among  the  Con- 
fequences  of  a  National  Honetty  and  Fru¬ 
gality,  it  would  be  one  not  to  build  any  new 
Houfes,  or  ufe  new  Materials  as  long  as  there 
were  old  ones  enough  to  ferve:  By  this  three 
parts  in  four  of  Mafons ,  Carpenters ,  Brick¬ 
layers,  &c.  would  want  Employment ;  and 
the  building  Trade  being  once  deftroyed, 
what  would  become  of  Limning,  Carving, 
and  other  Arts  that  are  miniftring  to  Luxu¬ 
ry,  and  have  been  carefully  forbid  by  thole 
Lawgivers  that  preferred  a  good  and  honeft, 
to  a  great  and  wealthy  Society,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  render  their  Subjects  rather  Virtu¬ 
ous  than  Rich.  By  a  Law  of  Lycurgus,  it  was 
erased,  That  the  Ceilings  of  the  Spartan 
Houfes  Ihould  only  be  wrought  by  the  Ax, 
and  their  Gates  and  Doors  only  lmoothed  by 
the  Saw ;  and,  this,  fays  Plutarch,  was  not 

R  4  with- 
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without  Myflery ;  for  if  Epaminondas  could 
fay  with  fo  good  a  Grace,  inviting  feme  of 
his  Friends  to  his  Table;  Come-,  Gentlemen , 
be  fecure ,  ‘Ireajon  would  never  come  to  fuch 
a  poor  ‘ Dinner  as  this :  Why  might  not  this 
great  Lawgiver,  in  all  probability,  have 
thought,  that  fuch  ill-favour’d  Houfes  would 
never  be  capable  of  receiving  Luxury  and 
Superfluity  ? 

It  is  reported,  as  the  fame  Author  tells  us, 
that  King  Leotichidas ,  the  firft  of  that  Name, 
wasfo  little  us’d  to  the  fight  of  carv’d  Work, 
that  being  entertained  at  Corinth  in  a  {lately 
Room,  he  was  much  furprized  to  fee  the 
Timber  and  Ceiling  fo  finely  wrought,  and 
asked  his  Hoft  whether  the  Trees  grew  fo  in 
his  Country. 

The  fame  want  of  Employment  would 
reach  innumerable  Callings;  and  among  the 
reft,  that  of  the 

m eavers  that  join  d  rich  Silk  with  Elate , 

And  all  the  Trades  Subordinate , 

•  '  /  1  "  A'  ‘  ,  'V'  ;  ' 

(as  the  Fable  has  it)  would  be  one  of  the  firft 
that  fhould  have  reafon  to  complain ;  for  the 
Pike  of  Land  and  Houfes  being,  by  the  remo¬ 
val  of  the  vaft  numbers  that  had  left  the  Hive, 
funk  very  low  on  the  one  fide,  and  every  body 
abhorring  all  other  ways  of  Gain,  but  fuch  as 
were  ftrictly  honeft  on  the  other,  it  is  not 

pro- 
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probable  that  many  without  Pride  or  Prodiga¬ 
lity  Ihould  be  able  to  wear  Cloth  of  Gold  and 
Silver,  or  rich  Brocades.  The  Conlequence 
of  which  would  be,  that  not  only  the  Wea¬ 
ver,  but  likewife  the  Silver-Jpinner,  the  Flat¬ 
ter, 'the  Wire-drawer,  the  Bar-man,  and  the 
Refiner,  would  in  a  little  time  be  affeded 
with  this  Frugality. 


Wad  made  her  Husband  rob  the  State. 


Rage  20.  Line  6. 

WHat  our  common  Rogues  when  they 
are  going  to  be  hanged  chielly  com¬ 
plain  of,  as  the  Caufe  of  their  untimely  End, 
is,  next  to  the  Negled  of  the  Sabbath,  their 
having  kept  Company  with  ill  Women, 
meaning  Whores ;  and  l  don  t  queltion, 
but  that  among  the  lefTer  Villains  many 
venture  their  Necks  to  indulge  and  fatisfy 
their  low  Amours.  But  the  Words  that 
have  given  Occalion  to  this  Remark,  may 
ferve  to  hint  to  us,  that  among  the  great 
ones  Men  are  often  put  upon  l'uch  dange¬ 
rous  Projeds,  and  forced  into  fuch  perni¬ 
cious  Meafures  by  their  W  ives,  as  the  moll 
fubtle  Miftrefs  never  could  have  perfuaded 

them 
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them  to.  I  have  fhewn  already  that  the  worft 
of  Women  and  moft  profligate  of  the  Sex 
did  contribute  to  the  Confumption  of  Super¬ 
fluities,  as  well  as  the  Neceflaries  of  Life,  and 
confequently  were  Beneficial  to  many  peacea¬ 
ble  Drudges,  that  work  hard  to  maintain  their 
Families,  and  have  no  worfe  defign  than  an  ho- 
neft  Livelihood.  Let  them  be  banilhed 
notwithftanding,  fays  a  good  Man:  When 
every  Strumpet  is  gone  and  the  Land  whol¬ 
ly  freed  from  Lewdnefs,  God  Almighty  will 
pour  fuch  Blefllngs  upbn  it  as  will  vaftly  ex¬ 
ceed  the  Profits  that  are  now  got  by  Har¬ 
lots. — -This perhaps  would  be  true;  but  I 
can  make  it  evident,  that  with  or  without 
Proflitutes,  nothing  could  made  amends 
for  the  detriment  Trade  would  fuflain,  if 
all  thofe  of  that  Sex,  who  enjoy  the  happy 
State  of  Matrimony,  ihould  aft  and  behave 
themfelves  as  a  fober  wife  Man  could  wiih 
them. 

The  variety  of  Work  that  is  perform’d,  and 
the  number  of  Hands  employ’d  to  gratify  the 
Ficklenefs  and  Luxury  of  W omen  is  prodigi¬ 
ous,  and  if  only  the  married  ones  Ihould  hear¬ 
ken  to  Reafon  and  juft  Remonftrances,  think 
themfelves  fufficiently  anfwer’d  with  the  firft 
refufal,  and  never  ask  a  fecond  time,  what  had 
been  once  denied  them:  If,  I  fay,  Married 
W omen  would  do  this,  and  then  lay  out  no 
Money  but  what  their  Husbands  knew  and 
freely  allowed  of,  the  Confumption  of  a  thou- 
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fand  things,  they  now  make  ufe  of,  would  be 
leflened  by  at  leal!  a  fourth  part.  Let  us  go 
from  Houfe  to  Houfe  and  obferve  the  way 
of  the  World  only  among  the  midling 
People,  Creditable  Shopkeepers,  that  fpend 
Two  or  Three  Hundred  a  Year,  and  we 
fhall  find  the  Women,  when  they  have  half 
a  fcore  Suits  of  Cloaths,  Two  or  Three  of 
them  not  the  worfe  for  wearing,  will  think 
it  a  fufficient  Plea  for  new  Ones,  if  they  can 
fay  that  they  have  never  a  Gown  or  Petti¬ 
coat,  but  what  they  have  been  often  feen  in, 
and  are  known  by,  efpecially  at  Church;  I 
don’t  fpeak  now  of  profufe  extravagant  W  o- 
men,  but  fuch  as  are  counted  Prudent  and 

Moderate  in  their  Defires. 

If  by  this  Pattern  we  ihould  in  proportion 
judge  of  the  higheft  Ranks,  where  the  richeft 
Cloaths  are  but  a  trifle  to  their  other  Ex- 
pences,  and  not  forget  the  Furniture  of  all 
forts,  Equipages,  Jewels  and  Buildings  of 
Perfons  of  Quality,  we  would  find  the  fourth 
part  I  fpeak  of  a  vafl  Article  in  Trade, 
and  that  the  Lofs  of  it  would  be  a  greater 
Calamity  to  fuch  a  Nation  as  ours,  than  it  is 
poflible  to  conceive  any  other,  a  raging  Pefli- 
ience  not  excepted:  for  the  Death  of  half  a 
Million  of  People  could  not  caufe  a  tenth 
part  of  the  Difturbance  to  the  Kingdom, 
that  the  fame  Number  of  Poor  unemploy’d 

Would  certainly  create,  if  at  once  they  were  to 

s  be 
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be  added  to  thofe,  that  already  one  way  or 
other  are  a  Burthen  to  the  Society. 

Some  few  Men  have  a  real  Pallion  for  their 
W  ives,  and  are  fond  of  them  without  referve; 
others  that  don’t  care,  and  have  little  Occafion 
for  Women,  are  yet  feemingly  uxorious,  and 
love  out  of  Vanity;  they  take  delight  in  a 
handfome  Wife,  as  a  Coxcomb  does  in  a  fine 
Horfe,  not  for  the  ufe  he  makes  of  it,  but  be- 
caufe  it  is  His:  ThePleafure  lies  intheconfci- 
oufnefs  of  an  uncon  troulable  Pofieflion,  and 
what  follows  from  it,  the  Reflection  on  the 
mighty  Thoughts  he  imagines  others  to  have  of 
his  Happinel’s.  The  Men  of  either  fort  may 
be  very  lavifli  to  their  Wives,  and  often  pre¬ 
venting  their  Willies  croud  New  Cloaths  and 
other  Finery  upon  them  falter  than  they  can 
ask  it,  but  the  greateft  part  are  wifer  than  to 
indulge  the  Extravagancies  of  their  Wives  fo 
far,  as  to  give  them  immediately  every  thing 
they  are  pleas’d  to  fancy. 

It  is  incredible  what  vail  quantity  of  Trin¬ 
kets  as  well  as  Apparel  are  purchas’d  and  ufed 
by  Women,  which  they  could  never  have  come 
at  by  any  other  means,  than  pinching  their 
Families,  Marketting,  and  other  ways  of  cheat¬ 
ing  and  pilfring  from  their  Husbands :  Others 
by  ever  teazing  their  Spoufes,  tire  them  into 
Compliance,  and  conquer  even  obllinate  Churls 
by  perfeverance  and  their  afliduity  of  asking ; 
A  Third  fort  are  outragious  at  a  denial,  and 
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by  downright  Noife  and  Scolding  bully  their 
tame  Fools  out  of  any  thing  they  have  a  mind 
to ;  whilft  thoufands  by  the  force  of  Wheed¬ 
ling  know  how  to  overcome  the  bell  weigh’d 
Reafons  and  the  moil  pofitive  reiterated  Refu- 
fals;  the  Young  and  Beautiful  efpecially  laugh 
at  all  Remonltrances  and  Denials,  and  few  of 
them  fcruple  to  Employ  the  moil  tender  Mi¬ 
nutes  of  Wedlock  to  promote  a  fordid  Intereft. 
Here  had  I  time  I  could  inveigh  with  warmth 
againllthofe  Bafe,  thofe  wicked  Women,  who 
calmly  play  their  Arts  and  falfe  deluding 
Charms  again!!  our  Strength  and  Prudence, 
and  aft  the  Harlots  with  their  Husbands!  Nay, 
flie  is  worfe  than  Whore,  who  impioully  pro- 
phanes  and  prollitutes  the  Sacred  Rites  of  Love 
to  Vile  Ignoble  Ends;  that  fir!!  excites  to 
Paffion  and  invites  to  Joys  with  feeming  Ar¬ 
dour,  then  racks  our  Eondnefs  for  no  other 
purpofe  than  to  extort  a  Gift,  whilft  full 
of  Guile  in  Counterfeited  Tranfports  lhe 
watches  for  the  Moment  when  Men  can 
leal!  deny. 

I  beg  pardon  for  this  ftart  out  of  my  way, 
and  defire  the  experienced  Reader  duly  to 
weigh  what  has  been  faid  as  to  the  main  Pur¬ 
pofe,  and  after  that  call  to  mind  the  temporal 
Bleilings,  which  Men  daily  hear  not  only  toaft- 
ed  and  wilh’d  for,  when  People  are  merry  and 
doing  of  nothing ;  but  likewife  gravely  and 
folemnly  pray’d  for  in  Churches,  and  other  re- 
-  ligious  Aflemblies,  by  Clergymen  of  all  Sorts 

and 
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and  Sizes :  And  as  foon  as  he  Ihall  have  laid 
thefe  Things  together,  and,  from  what  he  has 
obferv’d  in  the  common  Affairs  of  Life,  rea- 
fon’d  upon  them  confequentially  without  Pre¬ 
judice,  I  dare  flatter  my  felf,  that  he  will  be 
oblig’d  to  own,  that  a  confiderable  Portion 
of  what  the  Prolpcrity  of  London  and  Trade 
in  general,  and  coniequently  the  Honour, 
Strength,  Safety,  and  all  the  worldly  Inte- 
refl  of  the  Nation  confifl  in,  depends  entire¬ 
ly  on  the  Deceit  and  vile  Stratagems  of 
W omen  ;  and  that  Humility ,  Content , 
Meeknefs,  Obedience  to  reafonable  Huf- 
bands,  Frugality,  and  all  the  Virtues  together, 
if  they  were  poffefs’d  of  them  in  the  moil 
eminent  Degree,  could  not  poflibly  be  a 
thoufandth  Part  fo  ferviceable,  to  make  an 
opulent,  powerful,  and  what  we  call  a  flourifli- 

ing  Kingdom,  than  their  moft  hateful  Quali¬ 
ties. 

I  don’t  queftion,  but  many  of  my  Readers 
Will  be  flartled  at  this  Aflertion,  when  they 
look  on  the  Conlequences  that  may  be  drawn 
from  it ;  and  I  Ihall  be  ask’d,  whether  People 
may  not  as  well  be  virtuous  in  a  populous,  rich, 
wide,  extended  Kingdom,  as  in  a  fmall,  indi¬ 
gent  State  or  Principality,  that  is  poorly  in¬ 
habited?  And  if  that  be  impoffible,  Whether 
it  is  not  the  Duty  of  all  Sovereigns  to  reduce 
their  Subjects,  as  to  Wealth  and  Numbers,  as 
much  as  they  can?  If  I  allow  they  may,  I  own 
my  felf  in  the  wrong ;  and  if  I  affirm  the  other, 

my 
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my  Tenets  will  juflly  be  call’d  impious,  or  at 
leail  dangerous  to  all  large  Societies.  As 
it  is  not  in  this  Place  of  the  Book  only,  but  a 
great  many  others,  that  fuch  Queries  might 
be  made  even  by  a  well-meaning  Reader,  I 
lhall  here  explain  my  felf,  and  endeavour  to 
folve  thole  Difficulties,  which  feveral  Talla¬ 
ges  might  have  rais’d  in  him,  in  order  to  de- 
monltrate  the  Confiftency  of  my  Opinion  to 
Reafon,  and  the  liriCtell  Morality. 

I  lay  down  as  a  firft  Principle,  that  in  all 
Societies,  great  or  fmall,  it  is  the  Duty  of 
every  Member  of  it  to  be  good,  that  Vir¬ 
tue  ought  to  be  encourag’d,  Vice  difcoun- 
tenanc’d,  the  Laws  obey’d,  and  the  Tranf- 
grelTors  punilh’d.  After  this  I  affirm,  that 
if  we  confult  Hiltory  both  Antient  and  Mo¬ 
dern,  and  take  a  view  of  what  has  pall  in  the 
World,  we  lhall  find  that  Human  Nature 
fince  the  Fall  of  Adam  has  always  been  the 
fame,  and  that  the  Strength  and  Frailties  of 
it  have  ever  been  confpicuous  in  one  Part  of 
the  Globe  or  other,  without  any  Regard  to 
Ages,  Climates,  or  Religion.  I  never  faid, 
nor  imagin’d,  that  Man  cou’d  not  be  virtu¬ 
ous  as  wrell  in  a  rich  and  mighty  Kingdom, 
as  in  the  moll  pitiful  Commonwealth ;  but  I 
own  it  is  my  Senfe  that  no  Society  can  be 
rais’d  into  fuch  a  rich  and  mighty  Kingdom, 
or  fo  rais’d,  fubfilt  in  their  W  ealth  and  Pow¬ 
er  for  any  conliderable  Time,  without  the 
Vices  of  Man. 


This 
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This  I  imagine  is  fufficiently  prov’d  through¬ 
out  the  Book ;  and  as  Human  Nature  ftill  con¬ 
tinues  the  fame,  as  it  has  always  been  for  fo 
many  thoufand  Y ears,  we  have  no  great  Rea- 
fon  to  fufpect  a  future  Change  in  it,  whilft 
the  W orld  endures.  Now  I  cannot  fee  what 
Immorality  there  is  in  fhewing  a  Man  the 
Origin  and  Power  of  thofe  Paffions,  which 
fo  often,  even  unknowingly  to  himfelf,  hur¬ 
ry  him  away  from  his  Reafon ;  or  that  there 
is  any  Impiety  in  putting  him  upon  his  Guard 
again!!  himfelf,  and  the  fecret  Stratagems  of 
Self-Love,  and  teaching  him  the  difference 
between  fuch  Adiions  as  proceed  from  a 
Victory  over  the  Paffions,  and  thofe  that  are 
only  the  refult  of  a  Conquefl:  which  one 
Paflion  obtains  over  another  ;  that  is,  be¬ 
tween  real,  and  Counterfeited  Virtue.  It  is 
an  admirable  Saying  of  a  worthy  Divine,  That 
tho'  many  Difcoveries  have  been  made  in 
the  W mid  of  Self-Love ,  there  is  yet  abun¬ 
dance  of  Terra  incognita  left  behind.  What 
hurt  do  I  do  to  Man  if  I  make  him  more 
known  to  himfelf  than  he  was  before  ?  But 
we  are  all  fo  defperately  in  Love  with  Flatte¬ 
ry,  that  we  can  never  relilh  a  Truth  that  is 
mortifying,  and  I  don’t  believe  that  the  Immor¬ 
tality  of  the  Soul,  a  Truth  broach’d  long  before 
Chriftianity,  would  have  ever  found  fuch  a 
general  reception  in  human  Capacities  as  it  has, 
had  it  not  been  a  plea  fin  g  one,  that  extoll’d 

and 
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and  was  a  Compliment  to  the  whole  Species, 
the  Meanelt  and  moil  Miierable  not  excepted. 

Every  one  loves  to  hear  the  Thing  well 
fpoke  of,  that  he  has  a  11s are  in,  even  Bayliffs, 
Goal-keepers,  and  the  Hangman  himl'elf  would 
have  you  think  well  of  their  Functions ;  nay 
Thieves  and  Houfe-breakers  have  a  greater 
Regard  to  thole  of  their  Fraternity  than  they 
have  for  Honelt  People  ;  and  I  lincerely  be¬ 
lieve,  that  it  is  chiefly  Self-Love  that  has  gain’d 
this  little  Treatife  (as  it  was  before  thm  laff 
Impreflion)  fo  many  Enemies ;  every  one  looks 
upon  it  as  an  Affront  done  to  himfelf,  became 
it:  detrafts  from  the  Dignity,  and  leflens  me 
line  Notions  he_  had  conceiv’d  of  Mankind, 
the  moll  W orlhipful  Company  he  belongs  to. 
When  I  fay  that  Societies  cannot  be  rais’d  to 
W ealth  and  Power,  and  the  Top  of  Earthly 
Glory  without  Vices,  I  don’t  think  that  by  fo 
faying  I  bid  Men  be  Vicious,  any  more  than  I 
bid  ’em  be  Quarrelfome  or  Covetous,  when 
I  affirm  that  the  Profeflion  of  the  Law  could 
not  be  maintain’d  in  fuch  Numbers  and  Splen¬ 
dour,  if  there  was  not  abundance  of  too  Sei- 
filh  and  Litigious  People. 

But  as  nothing  would  more  clearly  demon- 
ftrate  the  Fallity  of  my  Notions,  than  that  the 
generality  of  the  People  Ihould  fall  in  with 
them,  fo  I  don’t  expect  the  Approbation  of  the 
Multitude.  I  write  not  to  many,  nor  feek  for 
any  W’ ell-wifhers,  but  among  the  few  that  can 
think  abftradly,  and  have.their  Minds  elevated 

S  above 
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above  the  Vulgar.  If  I  have  Ihewn  the  way  to 
worldly  Greatnefs,  I  have  always  without  hefi- 
tation  preferr’d  the  Road  that  leads  to  V  irtue. 

Would  you  baniih  Fraud  and  Luxury,  pre¬ 
vent  Profanenefs  and  Irreligion,  and  make  the 
generality  of  the  People  Charitable,  Good  and 
Virtuous,  break  down  the  Printing-Prefles, 
melt  the  Founds,  and  burn  all  the  Books  in 
the  Ifland,  except  thofe  at  the  Univerfities, 
where  they  remain  unmoleited,  and  fuflfer  no 
Volume  in  private  Hands  but  a  Bible :  Knock 
down  Foreign  Trade,  prohibit  all  Commerce 
with  Strangers,  and  permit  no  Ships  to  go  to 
Sea,  that  ever  will  return,  beyond  1  iiher- 
Boats.  Reftore  to  the  Clergy,  the  King  and 
the  Barons  their  Ancient  Privileges,  Prero¬ 
gatives  and  Poffeffions :  Build  New  Churches, 
and  convert  all  the  Coin  you  can  come  at 
into  Sacred  Utenfils :  Ereft  Monafteries  and 
Alms-houfes  in  abundance,  and  let  no  Parifli 
be  without  a  Charity-School.  Enaft  Sump¬ 
tuary  Laws,  and  let  your  Youth  be  inured  to 
Hardlhip  :  Infpire  them  with  all  the  nice  and 
moll  refined  Notions  of  Honour  and  Shame,, 
of  Friendihip  and  of  Heroifm,  and  introduce 
among  them  a  great  variety  of  imaginary  Re¬ 
wards  :  Then  let  the  Clergy  preach  Abfti- 
nence  and  Self-denial  to  others,  and  take  what; 
Liberty  they  pleafe  for  themfelves  ;  let  them: 
bear  the  great  eft  Sway  in  the  Management  of: 
State  Affairs,  and  no  Man  be  made  Lord- 
Treafurer  but  a  Biihop, 
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By  fuch  pious  Endeavours,  and  wholfome 
Regulations,  the  Scene  would  foon  be  alter’d ; 
the  greatelt  part  of  the  Covetous,  the  Dif- 
contented,  the  Reltlels  and  Ambitious  Vil¬ 
lains  would  leave  the  Land,  vail  Swarms  of 
Cheating  Knaves  would  abandon  th  City, 
and  be  difpers’d  throughout  the  Cc  ntry  : 
Artificers  would  learn  to  hold  the  1  ough. 
Merchants  turn  Farmers,  and  the  tinfu  over¬ 
grown  Jerufaiem,  without  Famine,  War, 
Peltilence,  or  Compulfion,  be  emptied  in  the 
moft  eafy  manner,  and  ever  after  ceafe  to  be 
dreadful  to  her  Sovereigns.  The  happy  re¬ 
form’d  Kingdom  would  by  this  mea*ns  be 
crowded  in  no  part  of  it,  and  every  thing  Ne- 
ceffitry  for  the  Suitenance  of  Man  be  cheap 
and  abound :  On  the  contrary,  the  Root  of 
fo  many  Thoufand  Evils,  Money,  would  be 
veryl'carce,  and  as  little  wanted,  where  every 
Man  lhould  enjoy  the  Fruits  of  his  own  La¬ 
bour,  and  our  own  dear  Manufacture  un¬ 
mix’d  be  promifcuoufly  wore  by  the  Lord 
and  the  Peafant.  It  is  impoffible,  that  fuch 
a  Change  of  Circumftances  lhould  not  in¬ 
fluence  the  Manners  of  a  Nation,  and  render 
them  Temperate,  Honelt,  and  Sincere,  and 
from  the  next  Generation  we  might  reason¬ 
ably  expect  a  more  healthy  and  robuft  Off- 
fpring  than  the  prefent ;  an  harmlefs,  inno¬ 
cent  and  well-meaning  People,  that  would 
never  difpute  the  Doctrine  of  Pafiive  O- 
bedience,  nor  any  other  Orthodox  Principles, 

S  2-  but 
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but  be  fubrniffive  ‘to  Superiors,  and  unani¬ 
mous  in  Religfbti3^^jPl8i^  I  ltd)  ekl 

Here  I  fancy  my  felf  interrupted  by  art 
Epicure,  who  not  to  want  a  rellorative  Diet  in 
cafe  of  Necellity,  is  never  without  live  Orte- 
lans,  and  I  am  told  that  Goodnefs  and  Probi¬ 
ty  are  to  be  had  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the 
Ruin  of  a  Nation,  and  the  Deftruftion  of  all 
the  Comforts  of  Life;  that  Liberty  and  Pro¬ 
perty  may  be  maintain’d  without  Wickednefs 
or  Fraud,  and  Men  be  good  Subje&s  without 
being  Slaves,  and  religious  tho’  they  refus’d 
to  be  Prielt-rid  :  that  to  be  frugal  and  faving 
is  a  Duty  incumbent  only  on  thofe,  whole 
Circumltarices  require  it,  but  that  a  Man  of 
a  good  Eftate  does  his  Country  a  Service  by 
living  up  to  the  Income  of  it :  that  as  to  him- 
felf,  he  is  fo  much  Mailer  of  his  Appetites 
that  he  can  abltain  from  any  thing  upon  oc- 
cafion :  that  where  true  Hermitage  was  not  to 
be  had  he  could  content  himfelf  with  plain 
Bourdeaux,  if  it  had  a  good  Body ;  that  ma¬ 
ny  a  Morning  inftead  of  St.  Lawrence  he  has 
made  a  Ihift  with  Fronteniac ,  and  after  Din¬ 
ner  given  Cyprus  Wine,  and  even  Madera, 
when  he  has  had  a  large  Company,  and 
thought  it  Extravagant  to  treat  with  Tockay ;  but 
that  all  voluntary  Mortifications  are  Superlli- 
tious,  only  belonging  to  blind  Zealots  and 
Enthufialls.  He’ll  quote  my  Lord  Sbaftsbury 
again!!  me,  and  tell  me  that  People  maybe  Vir¬ 
tuous  and  Sociable  without  Self-denial,  that 
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it  is  an  Affront  to  Virtue  to  make  it  inaccefli- 
ble,  that  I  make  a  Bugbear  of  it  to  frighten 
Men  from  it  as  a  thing  impracticable ;  but  that 
for  his  part  he  can  praife  God,  and  at  the 
fame  time  enjoy  his  Creatures  with  a  good 
Gonfdence ;  neither  will  he  forget  any  thing 
to  his  Purpofe  of  what  I  have  laid  Page  117. 
He’ll  ask  me  at  Sait,  whether  the  Legifla- 
ture,  the  Wifdom  of  the  Nation  itfelf, 
whilft  they  endeavour  as  much  as  is  pofii- 
ble  to  dilcourage  Prophanefs  and  Immorali¬ 
ty,  and  promote  the  Glory  of  God,  do  not 
openly  profefs  at  the  fame  time  to  have  no¬ 
thing  more  at  Heart  than  the  Eafe  and  Wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Subject,  the  Wealth,  Strength, 
Honour  and  what  elfe  is  call’d  the  true  filte¬ 
red:  of  the  Country;  and  moreover,  whe¬ 
ther  the  moll  Devout  and  moll;  Learned  of 
1  our  Prelates  in  their  greateft  Concern  for  our 
I  Converlion,  when  they  befeech  the  Deity  to 
t  turn  their  own  as  well  as  our  Hearts  from 
the  World  and  all  Carnal  Defires,  do  not  in 
the  fame  Prayer  as  loudly  follicit  him  to  pour 
all  Earthly  Ble  dings  and  Temporal  Felicity  on 
|i  the  Kingdom  they  belong  to. 

Thefe  are  the  Apologies,  the  Excufes  and 
:  common  Pleas,  not  only  of  thofe  who  are 
1  notorioufly  vicious,  but  the  generality  of  Man- 
1  kind,  when  you  touch  the  Copy-hold  of  their 
!  Inclinations  ;  and  trying  the  real  Value  they 
have  for  Spirituals,  would  actually  fir  ip 
them  of  what  their  Minds  are  wholly  bent 

S  3  upon, 
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upon.  Afhamed  of  the  many  Frailties  they 
feel  within,  all  Men  endeavour  to  hide  them- 
felves,  their  Ugly  Nakednefs,  from  each  other, 
and  wrapping  up  the  true  Motives  of  their 
Hearts  in  the  Specious  Cloak  of  Sociablenefs, 
and  their  Concern  for  the  publick  Good, 
they  are  in  hopes  of  concealing  their  filthy 
Appetites  and  the  Deformity  of  their  Defires ; 
whilft  they  are  confcious  within  of  the  Fond- 
nefs  for  their  darling  Lufts,  and  their  Incapa¬ 
city,  barefac’d,  to  tread  the  arduous,  rugged 
Path  of  Virtue. 

As  to  the  two  laft  Queftions,  I  own  they 
are  very  puzling :  To  what  the  Epicure  asks 
I  am  oblig’d  to  anfwer  in  the  Affirmative ;  and 
unlefs  I  would  (which  God  forbid!)  arraign 
the  Sincerity  of  Kings,  Biihops  and  the  whole 
Legiflative  Power,  the  Objection  Hands  good 
againfl  me  :  All  I  can  fay  for  roy  felf  is,  that 
in  the  Connexion  of  the  Fadfs  there  is  a 
Myftery  paft  Human  Underflanding ;  and  to 
convince  the  Reader,  that  this  is  no  Evafion, 
I  fhall  illuflrate  the  Incomprehenfibility  of  it 
in  the  following  Parable. 

In  old  Heathen  Times  there  was,  they  fay, 

a  whimfical  Country,  where  the  People  talkd 

much  of  Religion,  and  the  greateft  part  as  to 

outward  Appearance  feem’d  really  Devout : 

The  chief  moral  Evil  among  them  was  Thirft, 

and  to  quench  it  a  damnable  Sin  ;  yet  they 

unanimoufly  agreed,  that  every  one  was  born 

Thirfty  more  or  lefs:  Small  Beer  in  modera¬ 
tion 
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tion  was  allow’d  to  all,  and  he  was  counted  an 
Hypocrite,  aCynick,  or  a  Madman,  who  pre¬ 
tended  that  one  could  live  altogether  without 
it ;  yet  thofe,  who  owned  they  loved  it,  and 
drank  it  to  excefs,  were  counted  wicked.  All 
this  while  the  Beer  it  felf  was  reckon’d  a 
Bleffing  from  Heaven,  and  there  was  no  harm 
in  the  ufe  of  it ;  all  the  Enormity  lay  in  the 
Abufe,  the  Motive  of  the  Heart,  that  made 
them  drink  it.  He  that  took  the  leal!  Drop 
of  it  to  quench  his  Third,  committed  a  hei¬ 
nous  Crime,  whilit  others  drank  large  Quan¬ 
tities  without  any  Guilt,  fo  they  did  it  indif¬ 
ferently,  and  for  no  other  Reafon  than  to  mend 
their  Complexion. 

They  Brew’d  for  other  Countries  as  well 
as  their  own,  and  for  the  Small  Beer  they  fent 
abroad,  they  receiv’d  large  Returns  of  W  eft- 
phaly-Hams,  Neats-Tongues,  Hung-Beef,  and 
Bolonia  -  Saufages ;  Red-Herrings,  Pickled- 
Sturgeon,  Cavear,  Anchovis,  and  every  thing 
that  was  proper  to  make  their  Liquor  go  down 
with  Pleafure.  Thofe  who  kept  great  ltores 
of  Small  Beer  by  them  without  making  ufe  of 
it,  were  generally  envied,  and  at  the  fame  time 
very  odious  to  the  Publick,  and  no  body  was 
eafy  that  had  not  enough  of  it  come  to  his  own 
Share.  The  greatelt  Calamity  they  thought 
could  befall  them,  was  to  keep  their  Hops  and 
Barley  upon  their  Hands,  and  the  more  they 
yearly  confumed  of  them,  the  more  they  rec¬ 
kon’d  the  Country  to  flourilh. 

;*  '  "  '  '  S  4  The 
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The  Government  had  made  very  wife  Regu¬ 
lations  concerning  the  Returns  that  were  made 
for  their  Exports,  encouraged  very  much  the 
Importation  of  Salt  and  Pepper,  and  laid  heavy 
Duties  on  every  thing  that  was  not  well 
feafon’d,  and  might  any  ways  obftruci  the  Sale 
of  their  own  Hops  and  Barley.  Thole  at  Helm, 
when  they  a&ed  in  public  k,  fhew’d  them- 
ielves  on  all  Accounts  exempt  and  wholly  di¬ 
verted  from  Thirrt,  made  feveral  Laws  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Growth  of  it,  and  punilh  the  Wick¬ 
ed  who  openly  dared  to  quench  it.  If  you 
examin’d  them  in  their  private  Perfons,  and 
pry’d  narrowly  into  their  Lives  and  Gorsver- 
fations,  they  feem’d  to  be  more  fond,  or  at 
leaft  drank  larger  Draughts  of  Small  Beer 
than  others,  but  always  under  Pretence  that 
the  mending  of  Complexions  required  greater 
Quantities  of  Liquor  in  them,  than  it  did  in 
thofe  they  Ruled  over  ;  and  that,  what  they 
had  chiefly  at  Heart,  without  any  regard  to 
themfelves,  was  to  procure  great  Plenty  of 
Small  Beer  among  the  Subjects  in  general,  and 
a  great  Demand  for  their  Hops  and  Barley. 

As  no  body  was  debarr’d  from  Small  Beer, the 
Clergy  made  ufe  of  it  as  well  as  the  Laity,  and 
fomeof  them  very  plentifully;  yet  all  of  them 
defired  to  be  thought  lefs  Thirrty  by  their 
Fundi  on  than  others,  and  never  would  own 
that  they  drank  any  but  to  mend  their  Com¬ 
plexions.  In  their  Religious  AlTemblies  they 
were  more  fincere ;  for  as  loon  as  they  came, 

ther  , 
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there,  they  all  openly  confefs’d,  the  Clergy 
as  well  as  the  Laity,  from  the  highed  to  the 
lowed,  that  they  were  Thirlty,  that  mending 
their  Complexions  was  what  they  minded 
the  leall,  and  that  all  their  Hearts  were  fet 
upon  Small  Beer  and  quenching  their  Third, 
whatever  they  might  pretend  to  the  contrary* 
What  was  remarkable  is,  that  to  have  laid 
hold  of  thofe  Truths  to  any  one’s  Prejudice, 
and  made  ufe  of  thofe  Confedions  after¬ 
wards  out  of  their  Temples  would  have 
been  counted  very  impertinent,  and  every  bo¬ 
dy  thought  it  an  heinous  Affront  to  be  call’d 
Thirfty ,  tho’  you  had  feen  him  drink  Small 
Beer  by  whole  Gallons.  The  chief  Topicks  of 
their  Preachers  was  the  great  Evil  of  Third, 
and  the  Folly  there  was  in  quenching  it.  They 
exhorted  their  Hearers  to  refid  the  Tempta¬ 
tions  of  it,  inveigh’d  againd  Small  Beer,  and 
often  told  them  it  was  Poyfon,  if  they  drank 
it  with  Pleafure,  or  any  other  Defign  than  to 
mend  their  Complexions. 

In  their  Acknowledgments  to  the  Gods, 
they  thank’d  them  for  the  Plenty  of  com¬ 
fortable  Small  Beer  they  had  receiv’d  from 
them,  notwithdanding  they  had  fo  little  de- 
ferv’d  it,  and  continually  quench’d  their 
Third  with  it ;  whereas  they  were  fo  tho- 
rowly  fatisfy’d,  that  it  was  given  them  for 
a  better  Ufe.  Having  begg’d  Pardon  for 
thofe  Offences,  they  defired  the  Gods  to 
leffen  their  Third,  and  give  them  Strength  to 

re  fid 
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refill  the  Importunities  of  it;  yet,  in  the 

midtt  of  their  foreft  Repentance,  and  moil 
humble  Supplications,  they  never  forgot 

Small  Beei,  and  pray  d  that  they  might  con- 

tinue  to  have  it  in  great  Plenty,  with  a  fo- 
Jemn  Promife,  that  how  neglectful  foever  they 
might  hitheito  have  been  in  this  Point,  they 
would  for  the  future  not  drink  a  Drop  of  it 

with  any  other  Defign  than  to  mend  their 
Complexions. 

Thefe  were  handing  Petitions  put  toge¬ 
ther  to  laft  ;  and  having  continued  to  &be 
made  uie  of  without  any  Alterations  for 
feveral  hundred  Years  together;  it  was 
thought  by  feme ,  that  the  Gods,  who 
underftood  I  uturity,  and  knew  that  the 
fame  Promife  they  heard  in  June  would  be 
made  to  them  the  January  following,  did  not 
rely  much  m  ore  on  thofe  Vows,  than  we  do 
onthofe  waggilh  Infcriptions  by  which  Men 
offer  us  their  Goods,  to-day  for  Money, 
and  to-moi  i  ow  for  nothing.  They  often 
began  their  Prayers  very  myftically,  and 
ipoke  many  things  in  a  fpiritual  Senfe;  yet, 
they  never  were  fo  abflraft  from  the  World 
in  them,^  as  to  end  one  without  befeech- 
mg  the  Gods  to  blefs  and  profper  the  Brew¬ 
ing  Trade  in  all  its  Branches,  and,  for  the 
Good  of  the  Whole,  more  and  more  to 

incieafe  the  Gonfumption  of  Hops  and  Bar- 
ley. 


(V )  Content , 
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fV ,J  Content ,  the  Bane  of  Induftry. 


Page  21.  Line  6. 

I  Have  been  told  by  many,  that  the  Bane  of 
Induftry  is  Lazinefs,  and  not  Content; 
therefore  to  prove  my  Aflertion,  which  feems 
a  Paradox  to  fome,  I  Ihall  treat  of  Lazinefs 
and  Content  feparately,  and  afterwards  fpeak 
of  Induftry,  that  the  Reader  may  judge  which 
it  is  of  the  two  former  that  is  moft  oppofite 
to  the  latter. 

Lazinefs  is  an  Averfion  to  Bufinefs,  ge¬ 
nerally  attended  with  an  unreafonable  Defire 
of  remaining  unaftive ;  and  every  body  is  la¬ 
zy,  who  without  being  hinder’d  by  any  other 
warrantable  Employment,  refufes  or  puts  off' 
any  Bufinefs  which  he  ought  to  do  for  him- 
felf  or  others.  W e  feldom  call  any  body  la¬ 
zy,  but  fuch  as  we  reckon  inferior  to  us,  and 
of  whom  we  expeft  fome  Service.  Children 
don’t  think  their  Parents  lazy,  nor  Servants 
their  Matters ;  and  if  a  Gentleman  indulges 
hisEafe  and  Sloth  fo  abominably,  that  he 
won’t  put  on  his  own  Shoes,  though  he  is 
young  and  {lender,  no  body  Ihall  call  him  la¬ 
zy  for  it,  if  he  can  keep  but  a  Footman,  or 
fome  body  elfe  to  do  it  for  him. 
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Mr,  Dry  den  has  given  us  a  very  good  Idea 
of  fuperlative  Slothfulnefs  in  the  Perfon  of 
a  Luxurious  King  of  Egypt.  His  Ma  jelly 
having  bellow  d  fome  coniiderable  Gifts  on 
feveral  of  his  Favourites,  is  attended  by  fome 
his  chief  Minilters  with  a  Parchment 
M'hich  he  was  to  fign  to  confirm  thofe 
Grants  fir  11,  he  walks  a  few  Turns  to  and 
Iro  with  a  heavy  Unealinefs  in  his  Looks, 
tnen  lets  ^himfelf  down  like  a  Man  that’s 
tired,  and  at  lad  with  abundance  of  Re- 
luctancy  to  what  he  was  going  about,  he 
takes  up  the  Pen,  and  falls  a  complaining 
very  fenoully  of  the  Length  of  the  Word 
Jrtolemy,  and  exprelfes  a  great  deal  of  Con¬ 
cern,  that  he  had  not  fome  (hot t  Monofylla- 
ble  for  his  Name,  which  he  thought  wou’d 
lave  him  a  W  or!d  o(  i  rouble. 

We  often  reproach  others  with  Lazinefs, 
becaufe  we  are  guilty  of  it  our  lelves.  Some 
days  ago  as  two  young  Women  late  knotting 
together,  lays  one  to  the  other,  there  comes  a 

wicked  Cold  through  that  Do  -  vou  are  the 
neared  to  ir.  SitW  nr™  n,,,*-  w  ’  .  ‘  , 


nearelt  to  it,  Siller,  pray  fhut  it.  T  -  other 
who  was  the  youngell,  vouchfaf’d  indeed  to’ 
call  an  Lye  towards  the  Door,  but  kite  Hill 
3ii  faid  nothing;  the  eld  eft  fpoke  again  two 
or  three  times,  and  at  Iaft  the  other  making 
her  no  Anfwer,  nor  offering  to  llir,  Ihe  got  up 
m  a  Pet  and  Ihut  the  Door  herfelf;  coming 
ack  to  lit  down  again,  Ihe  gave  the  younger 
a  very  hai  d  Look,  and  faid ;  Lord ,  Sijfer  Betty, 
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I  would  not  be  Jo  lazy  as  you  are  for  all  the 
World-,  which  lhe  fpoke  fo  earneftly,  that  it 
brought  a  Colour  in  her  Face.  The  young- 
eft  ihould  have  rii'en,  I  own ;  but  if  the  eldeft 
had  not  over-valued  her  Labour,  fhe  would 
have  lliut  the  Door  herfelf,  as  foon  as  the 
Cold  was  often  five  to  her,  without  making 
any  words  of  it.  She  was  not  above  a  Step 
farther  from  the  Door  than  her  Sifter,  and  as 
to  Age,  there  was  not  Eleven  Months  dif¬ 
ference  between  them,  and  they  were  both 
under  Twenty.  I  thought  it  a  hard  Matter  to 
determine  which  was  the  lazieft  of  the  two. 

There  are  a  thoufand  W  retches  that  are 
always  working  the  Marrow  out  of  their 
Bones  for  next  to  nothing,  becaufe  they  are 
unthinking  and  ignorant  of  what  the  Pains 
they  take  are  worth  ;  whilft  others  who  are 
cunning  and  underftand  the  true  value  of 
their  W  ork,  refule  to  be  employ’d  at  under 
Rates,  not  becaufe  they  are  of  an  unaftive 
Temper,  but  becaufe  they  ,  won’t  beat  down 
the  Price  of  their  Labour.  A  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman  fees  at  the  back  fide  of  the  Exchange 
a  Porter  walking  to  and  fro  with  his  Hands 
in  his  Pockets.  Pray,  fays  he,  friend,  will 
you  ftep  for  me  with  this  Letter  as  far  as 
Bow-Church ,  and  I’ll  give  you  a  Penny.  Ill 
go  with  all  my  Heart ,  fays  t’other,  but  I  mujl 
have  'I wo-Pence,  Mafier ;  which  the  Gentleman 
refilling  to  give,  the  Fellow  turn’d  his  Back, 

and  told  him,  he’d  rather  play  for  nothing 

than 
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than  work  for  nothing.  The  Gentleman  thought 
it  an  unaccountable  piece  of  Lazinefs  in  a 
Porter,  rather  to  faunter  up  and  down  for  no¬ 
thing,  than  to  be  earning  a  Penny  with  as  lit¬ 
tle  trouble.  Some  Hours  after  he  happen’d  to 
be  with  fome  Friends  at  a  Tavern  in  Thread- 
needlefreet ,  where  one  of  them  calling  to  mind 
that  he  had  forgot  to  (end  for  a  Bill  of  Ex¬ 
change  that  was  to  go  away  with  the  Pod  that 
Wight,  was  in  great  Perplexity,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  wanted  fome  body  to  go  for  him  to 
Hackney  with  ail  the  Speed  imaginable  It 
was  after  Ten,  in  the  middle  of  Winter,  a 
vei  y  i  ainy  Night,  and  all  the  Porters  thereabouts 
were  gone  to  Bed.  The  Gentleman  grew  very 
uneafy,  and  fa  id,  whatever  it  coft  him  that 
iomebody  he  muft  fend ;  at  laft  one  of  the 
Drawers  feeing  him  fo  very  prefling,  told  him 
that  he  knew  a  Porter,  who  would  rife,  if  it 
was  a  Job  worth  his  while.  Worth  his  while, 
laid  the  Gentleman  very  eagerly,  don't  doubt 
of  that ,  good  Lad,  if  you  know  of  any  body 
let  htm  make  what  hafie  he  can ,  and  I’ll  a  he  him 
a  Crown  if  he  be  back  by  T we  he  o' Clock  Upon 
this  the  Drawer  took  the  Errand,  left  the  Room, 
and  in  Ids  than  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour  came 
back  with  the  welcome  News  that  the  Meflage 
would  be  difpatch’d  with  all  Expedition.  The 
Gompany  in  the  mean  time  diverted  themfelves 
as  they  had  done  before ;  but  when  it  be¬ 
gan  to  be  towards  Twelve,  the  Watches 
weie  pull  d  out,  and  the  Porter’s  Return 

was 
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was  all  the  Difcourfe.  Some  were  of  Opinion 
he  might  yet  come  before  the  Clock  had  Itruck ; 
others  thought  it  impoflible,  and  now  it  want¬ 
ed  but  three  Minutes  of  Twelve  when  in 
comes  the  nimble  Meflenger  fmoaking  hot, 
with  his  Cloaths  as  wet  as  Dung  with  the 
■  Rain,  and  his  Head  all  over  in  a  Bath  of 
Sweat.  He  had  nothing  dry  about  him  but 
the  inlide  of  his  Pocket-Book,  out  of  which 
he  took  the  Bill  he  had  been  for,  and  by  the 
Drawer’s  Direction  prefented  it  to  the  Gen¬ 
tleman  it  belonged  to ;  who  being  very  well 
pleas’d  with  the  Difpatch  he  had  made,  gave 
him  the  Crown  he  had  promis’d,  whilft  ano¬ 
ther  fill’d  him  a  Bumper,  and  the  whole  Com¬ 
pany  commended  his  Diligence.  As  the  Fel¬ 
low  came  nearer  the  Light,  to  take  up  the 
W  ine,  the  Country  Gentleman  I  mention’d  at 
firft,  to  his  great  Admiration,  knew  him  to  be 
the  fame  Porter  that  had  refus’d  to  earn  his 
Penny,  and  whom  he  thought  the  lazieft  Mor¬ 
tal  Alive. 

This  Story  teaches  us,  that  we  ought  not  to 
confound  thofe  who  remain  unemploy’d  for 
want  of  an  Opportunity  of  exerting  themfelves 
to  the  belt  Advantage,  with  fuch  as  for  want  of 
Spirit,  hug  themfelves  in  their  Sloth,  and  will 
rather  ftarve  than  flir.  Without  this  Caution, 
we  mult  pronounce  all  the  World  moreorlefs 
lazy,  according  to  their  Estimation  of  the  Re¬ 
ward  they  are  to  purchafe  with  their  Labour, 
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and  then  the  mod  Indudrious  may  be  call’d 
Lazy. 

Content  I  call  that  calm  Serenity  of  the 
Mind,  which  Men  enjoy  whild  they  think 
themfelves  happy,  and  red  fatisfy’d  with  the 
Station  they  are  in:  It  implies  a  favourable 
Condruftion  of  our  prefent  Circumdances,  and 
a  peaceful  Tranquillity,  which  Men  are  Stran¬ 
gers  to  as  long  as  they  are  follicitous  about 
mending  their  Condition.  This  is  a  Virtue  of 
which  the  Applaufe  is  very  precarious  and  un¬ 
certain  :  for  according  as  Men’s  Circumdances 
vary,  they’U  either  be  blam’d  or  commended 
for  being  poflefs’d  of  it. 

rri  A  Angle  Man  that  works  hard  at  a  laborious 
lrade,  has  a  Hundred  a  Year  left  him  by  a 
Relation :  This  Change  of  Fortune  makes  him 
foon  weary  of  working,  and  not  having  Indu¬ 
stry  enough  to  put  himfelf  forward  in  the 
W  orld,  he  refolves  to  do  nothing  at  all,  and 
live  upon  his  Income.  As  long  as  he  lives 
within  Compafs,  pays  for  what  he  has,  and 
offends  no  body,  he  fhall  be  call’d  an  honed 
quiet  Man.  The  V idlualler,  his  Landlady,  the 
laylor,  and  others  divide  what  he  has  between 
them,  and  the  Society  is  every  Year  the  better 
for  his  Revenue ;  whereas,  if  he  fhould  follow 
his  own  or  any  other  Trade,  he  mud  hinder 
others,  and  fome  body  would  have  the  lefs 
for  what  he  fhould  get ;  and  therefore,  tho’  he 
ihould  be  the  idled  Fellow  in  the  World,  lie 

a-bed 
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a-bed  fifteen  Hours  in  four  and  twenty,  and 
do  nothing  but  fauntring  up  and  down  all 
the  red  of  the  time,  no  body  would  difcom- 
mend  him,  and  his  unadive  Spirit  is  honour¬ 
ed  with  the  Name  of  Content.  !  v 

But  if  the  fame  Man  marries,  gets  three  or 
four  Children,  and  dill  continues  of  the  fame 
eafy  Temper,  reds  fatisfied  with  what  he  has, 
and  without  endeavouring  to  get  a  Penny, 
indulges  his  former  Sloth :  Fird,  his  Relati¬ 
ons,  afterwards  all  his  Acquaintance  will  be 
allarm’d  at  his  Negligence:  They  forefee  that 
his  Income  will  not  be  fufficient  to  bring  up 
fo  many  Children  handfomely,  and  are  afraid, 
fome  of  them  may,  if  not  a  Burden,  become 
a  Difgrace  to  them.  When  thefe  Fears  have 
been  for  fome  time  whifpered  about  from  one 
to  another,  his  Uncle  Gripe  takes  him  to 
Task,  and  accods  him  in  the  following  Cant  ; 
TV  hat  Nephew,  no  Bufinefs  yet !  Fie  upon't ! 
I  can't  imagine  how  you  do  to  fpend  your  Time ; 
if  you  won't  work  at  your  own  Trade ,  there 
\  are  fifty  'ways  that  a  Man  may  pick  up  a  Fen¬ 
ny  by :  Tou  have  a  Hundred  a  Tear,  'tis  true, 
but  your  Charges  encreafe  every  Tear,  and 
what  mufi  you  do  when  your  Children  are 
grown  up  ?  I  have  a  better  Eftate  than  you 
my  felf,  and  yet  you  don't  fee  me  leave  off  my 
Bufinefs-,  nay,  1  declare  it,  might  1  have  the 
World  I  could  not  lead  the  Life  you  do.  ' Tis 
1  no  Bufinefs  of  mine,  I  own,  but  every  body 
'  trys,  'tit  a  Jhame  a  young  Man  as  you  are, 

T  that 
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that  has  his  Limbs  and  his  Health ,  Jhould  not 
turn  his  Hands  to  fomething  or  other.  If  thefe 
Admonitions  do  not  reform  him  in  a  little 
time,  and  he  continues  half  a  Year  longer 
without  Employment,  he’ll  become  a  Dif- 
courfe  to  the  whole  Neighbourhood,  and  for 
the  fame  Qualifications  that  once  got  him  the 
Name  of  a  quiet  contented  Man,  he  Ihall  be 
call’d  the  worft  of  Husbands  and  the  lazieft 
Fellow  upon  Earth :  From  whence  it  is  ma- 
nifeft,  that  when  we  pronounce  A&ions 
good  or  evil,  we  only  regard  the  Hurt  or 
Benefit  the  Society  receives  from  them,  and 
not  the  Perfon  who  commits  them.  ( See 
‘Page  34.^ 

Diligence  and  Induftry  are  often  ufed  pro- 
mifcuoufly,  to  fignify  the  fame  thing,  but  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  them.  A  poor 
Wretch  may  want  neither  Diligence  nor  In¬ 
genuity,  be  a  faving  Pains-taking  Man,  and 
yet  without  ffriving  to  mend  his  Circum- 
ffances  remain  contented  with  the  Station  he 
lives  in ;  but  Induftry  implies,  befides  the  o- 
ther  Qualities,  a  Thirft  after  Gain,  and  an  In¬ 
defatigable  defire  of  meliorating  our  Condi¬ 
tion.  When  Men  think  either  the  Cuftoma- 
ry  Profits  of  their  Calling,  or  elfe  the  Share 
of  Rufinefs  they  have  too  fmall,  they  have  two 
ways  to  deferve  the  Name  of  Induftrious ;  and 
they  mult  be  either  Ingenious  enough  to  find 
out  uncommon,  and  yet  warrantable  Methods 
to  encreafe  their  Buiinefs  or  their  Profit,  or 

elfe 
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elfe  fupply  that  Defeat  by  a  multiplicity  of 
.  Occupations.  If  a  Tradefman  takes  care  to 
provide  his  Shop,  and  gives  due  Attendance 
to  thofe  that  come  to  it,  he  is  a  diligent  Man 
in  his  Bufinefs ;  but  if,  befides  that,  he  takes 
particular  Pains  to  fell  to  the  fame  Advantage 
a  better  Commodity  than  the  reft  of  his 
Neighbours,  or  if  by  his  Obfequioufnefs,  or 
fome  other  good  quality,  getting  into  a  large 
Acquaintance,  he  ufes  all  poffible  Endea¬ 
vours  of  drawing  Cuftomers  to  his  Houfe,  he 
then  may  be  called  Induftrious.  A  Cobler, 
though  he  is  not  employed  half  of  his  Time, 
if  he  negleds  no  Bufinefs,  and  makes  dif- 
patch  when  he  has  any,  is  a  diligent  Man  ; 
but  if  he  runs  of  Errands  when  he  has  no 
work,  or  makes  but  Shoe-pins,  and  ferves  as 
a  Watchman  a-nights,  he  deferves  the  Name 
of  Induftrious. 

If  what  has  been  faid  in  this  Remark  be 
j  duely  weigh’d,  we  fliall  find,  either  that  La- 
i  zinefs  and  Content  are  very  near  a’kin,  or  if 
there  be  a  great  difference  between  them,  that 
the  latter  is  more  contrary  to  Induftry  than 
the  former. 


T  x  (X.) 
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(X.J  To  make  a  Great  an  Honejl  Hive. 

Tage  13,  Line  z. 


rlPHIS  perhaps  might  be  done  where  Peo- . 
-*■  pie  are  contented  to  be  poor  and  har¬ 
dy  ;  but  if  they  would  likewile  enjoy  their 
Eafe  and  the  Comforts  of  the  World,  and  be 
at  once  an  opulent,  potent,  and  flourilhing,  as 
w?ell  as  a  W  arlike  Nation,  it  is  utterly  impof- 
fible.  I  have  heard  People  fpeak  of  the 
mighty  Figure  the  Spartans  made  above  all 
the  Common-wealths  of  Greece ,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  uncommon  Frugality  and  o- 
ther  exemplary  Virtues.  But  certainly  there 
never  was  a  Nation  whofe  Greatnefs  was 
more  empty  than  theirs  :  The  Splendor 
they  lived  in  was  inferior  to  that  of  a  Thea¬ 
tre,  and  the  only  thing  they  could  be  proud 
of,  was,  that  they  enjoy'd  nothing.  They 
were  indeed  both  feared  and  efteemed  A- 
broad  :  They  were  fo  famed  for  Valour  and 
Skill  in  Martial  Affairs,  that  their  Neighbours 
did  not  only  court  their  Friendihip  and  Aflift-- 
ance  in  their  Wars,  but  were  latisfy’d  and1 
thought  themfelves  fure  of  the  Victory,  if  they 
could  but  get  a  Spartan  General  to  command: 
their  Armies.  But  then  their  Difcipline  was; 
fo  rigid,  and  their  manner  of  living  fo  Aultere: 

and 
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and  void  of  all  Comfort,  that  the  mold  tem¬ 
perate  Man  among  us  would  refufe  to  fubmit 
to  the  Harlhnefs  of  fuch  uncouth  Laws.  There 
was  a  perfect  Equality  among  them:  Gold  and 
Silver  Coin  were  cried  down ;  their  current 
Money  was  made  of  Iron,  to  render  it  of  a 
great  Bulk  and  little  Worth:  To  layup  twen¬ 
ty  or  thirty  Pounds,  required  a  pretty  large 
Chamber,  and  to  remove  it  nothing  lets  than 
a  Yoke  of  Oxen.  Another  Remedy,  they 
had  againft  Luxury,  was,  that  they  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  eat  in  common  of  the  lame  Meat, 
and  they  fo  little  allowed  any  body  to  Dine 
or  Sup  by  himfelf  at  home,  that  Agis  one  of 
their  Kings,  having  vanquished  the  Atheni¬ 
ans ,  and  fending  for  his  Commons  at  his  re¬ 
turn  Home  (becaufe  he  dellred  privately  to 
1  eat  with  his  Queen)  was  refufed  by  the  Pole- 
j  marchi. 

In  training  up  their  Youth,  their  chief  Care, 
fays  “Plutarch,  was  to  make  them  good  Subjects, 
to  fit  them  to  endure  the  fatigues  of  long  and 
tedious  Marches,  and  never  to  return  without 
Victory  from  the  Field.  When  they  were 
twelve  Years  old,  they  lodg’d  in  little  Bands, 
upon  Beds  made  of  the  Rufhes  which  grew 
by  the  Banks  of  the  River  Eurotas  ;  and  be- 
caufe  their  Points  were  fharp,  they  were  to 
break  them  off  with  their  Hands  without  a 
Knife  :  If  it  were  a  hard  Winter,  they  ming¬ 
led  fome  Thiftle-down  with  their  Ruffes  to 
keep  them  warm  (fee  Plutarch  in  the  Life  of 

T  3  Lycur - 
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Lycurgus .)  From  all  thefe  Circumltances  it 
is  plain,  that  no  Nation  on  Earth  was  lefs  ef¬ 
feminate;  but  being  debarred  from  all  the 
Comforts  of  Life,  they  could  have  nothing 
for  their  Pains  but  the  Glory  of  being  a 
Warlike  People  inured  to  Toils  and  Hard- 
fhips,  which  was  a  Happinefs  that  few  Peo¬ 
ple  would  have  cared  for  upon  the  fame 
Terms:  And  though  they  had  been  Mailers 
of  the  World,  as  long  as  they  enjoyed  no 
more  of  it,  Englijhmen  would  hardly  have 
envy’d  them  their  Greatnefs.  What  Men 
want  now-a-days  has  fufficiently  been  lhewn 
in  Remark  (O)  where  I  have  treated  of  real 
Plealures. 


(T)  T’  enjoy  the  World's  Conveniencies, 

'  E 'age  13.  Line  3. 

THAT  the  W ords  Decency  and  Conveni- 
ency  were  very  ambiguous,  and  not  to 
be  underitood,  unlels  we  were  acquainted  with 
the  Quality  and  Circumltances  of  the  Perfons 
that  made  ufe  of  them,  has  been  hinted  alrea¬ 
dy  in  Remark  (LI)  The  Goldfmith,  Mercer, 
or  any  other  of  the  molt  creditable  Shopkeep¬ 
ers,  that  has  three  or  four  thouland  Pounds  to 
fet  up  with,  mult  have  two  Dilhes  of  Meat 

every  Day,  and  fomething  extraordinary  for 

Sun- 
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Sundays.  His  Wife  mutt  have  a  Damask 
Bed  againtt  her  lying  in,  and  two  or  three 
Rooms  very  well  furnifhed  :  The  follow¬ 
ing  Summer  fhe  mutt  have  a  Houfe,  or  at 
leaft  very  good  Lodgings  in  the  Country. 
A  Man  that  has  a  Being  out  of  Town, 
'mutt  have  a  Horfe  :  his  Footman  mutt 
have  another.  If  he  has  a  tolerable  Trade, 
he  expects  in  eight  or  ten  Years  time  to 
keep  his  Coach,  which  notwithftanding  he 
hopes  that  after  he  has  flaved  (as  he  calls  it ) 
for  two  or  three  and  twenty  Years,  he  fhall 
be  worth  at  leaft  a  thoufand  a  Year  for  his 
Eldeft  Son  to  inherit,  and  two  or  three  thou¬ 
fand  Pounds  for  each  of  his  other  Children 
to  begin  the  W  orld  with ;  and  when  Men 
of  fuch  Circumftances  pray  for  their  daily 
Bread,  and  mean  nothing  more  extravagant 
by  it,  they  are  counted  pretty  modett  Peo¬ 
ple.  Call  this  Pride,  Luxury,  Superfluity, 
or  what  you  pleafe,  it  is  nothing  but  what 
ought  to  be  in  the  Capital  of  a  flourilhing 
Nation :  Thofe  of  inferior  Condition  mutt 
content  themfelves  with  lefs  coftly  Conve- 
niencies,  as  others  of  higher  Rank  will  be 
fure  to  make  theirs  more  expenftve.  Some 
People  call  it  but  Decency  to  be  ferved  in 
Plate,  and  reckon  a  Coach  and  fix  among  the 
neceflary  Comforts  of  Life;'  and  if  a  Peer 
has  not  above  three  or  four  thoufand  a  Year, 
his  Lordfhip  is  counted  Poor. 

T  4  Since 
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CINCE  the  firft  Edition  of  this  Book,  fe- 
veral  have  attacked  me  with  Demonftra- 
tions  of  the  certain  Ruin,  which  exceftive 
Luxury  muft  bring  upon  all  Nations,  who 
yet  were  foorf  anfwered,  when  I  fhewcd  them 
the  Limits  within  which  I  had  confined  it ; 
and  therefore  that  no  Reader  for  the  future 
may  mifconftrue  me  on  this  Head,  I  fliall 
point  at  the  Cautions  I  have  given,  and  the 
Provifo’s  I  have  made  in  the  former  as  well 
as  this  prefent  Impreffion,  and  which  if  not 
overlooked,  muft  prevent  all  rational  Cen- 
fure,  and  obviate  feveral  Objections  that  o- 
therwife  might  be  made  againft  me.  I  have 
laid  down  as  Maxims  never  to  be  departed 
from,  that  the  f  Poor  Ihould  be  kept  ftriftly  to 
Work,  and  that  it  was  Prudence  to  relieve 
their  Wants,  but  Folly  to  cure  them;  that 
Agriculture *  *  and  Fifiiery  ihould  be  promoted 
in  all  their  Branches  in  order  to  render  Provi¬ 
sions,  and  consequently  Labour  cheap.  I  have 
named  j;  Ignorance  as  a  neceftary  Ingredient  in 
the  Mixture  of  Society  :  From  all  which  it  is 
manifeft  that  I  could  never  ha^e  imagined, 
that  Luxury  was  to  be  made  general  through 
every  part  of  a  Kingdom.  *1  have  likewife 

required 
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required  f  that  PropertyThould  be  well  fecu- 
red,  Jultice  impartially  adminiltred,  and  in  e~ 
very  thing  the  Interelt  of  the  Nation  taken  care 
of :  But  what  I  have  inlifted  on  the  moil  and 
repeated  more  than  once  is  the  great  Regard 
that  is  to  be  had  to  the  Ballance  of  Trade,  and 
the  care  theLegiflature  ought  to  take  that  the 
Yearly *  *  Imports  never  exceed  the  Exports ; 
and  where  this  is  obferved,  and  the  other 
things  I  fpoke  of  are  not  neglefted,  I  ftill  con¬ 
tinue  to  aflert  that  no  Foreign  Luxury  can 
undo  a  Country  :  The  height  of  it  is  never 
feen  but  in  Nations  that  are  vaftly  populous, 
and  there  only  in  the  upper  part  of  it,  and  the 
greater  that  is  the  larger  ftill  in  proportion  rauft 
be  the  loweft,  the  Bafts  that  fupports  all,  the 
multitude  of  Working  Poor. 

Thofe  who  would  too  nearly  imitate  others 
of  Superior  Fortune  mutt  thank  themfelves  if 
they  are  ruin’d.  This  is  nothing  againtt  Lux¬ 
ury  ;  for  whoever  can  fubfift  and  lives  above 
his  Income  is  a  Fool.  Some  Perfons  of  Quality 
may  keep  three  or  four  Coaches  and  Six,  and 
at  the  fame  time  lay  up  Money  for  their  Chil¬ 
dren;  whilft  a  young  Shopkeeper  is  undone  for 
keeping  one  forry  Horfe.  It  is  impoffible  there 
fhould  be  a  rich  Nation  without  Prodigals,  yet 
I  never  knew  a  City  fo  full  of  Spendthrifts,  but 

there 
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there  were  Covetous  People  enough  to  an¬ 
swer  their  Number.  As  an  Old  Merchant 
breaks  for  having  been  extravagant  or  carelefs 
a  great  while,  fo  a  young  Beginner  falling  into 
the  fame  Bufinefs  gets  an  Eltate  by  being  fa¬ 
cing  or  more  indultrious  before  he  is  Forty 
Years  Old  :  Befides  that  the  Frailties  of  Men 
often  work  by  contraries :  Some  Narrow  Souls 
can  never  thrive  becaufe  they  are  too  ftingy, 
whillt  longer  Heads  amafs  great  Wealth  by 
fpending  their  Money  freely,  and  feeming  to 
defpife  it.  But  the  Viciffitudes  of  Forfune 
are  neceflary,  and  the  molt  lamentable  are  no 
more  detrimental  to  Society  than  the  Death 
of  the  Individual  Members  of  it.  Chriftnings 
are  a  proper  Ballance  to  Burials.  Thofe  who 
immediately  lofe  by  the  Misfortunes  of  others 
are  very  forry,  complain  and  make  a  noife; 
but  the  others  who  get  by  them,  as  there  al¬ 
ways  are  luch,  hold  their  Tongues,  becaufe 
it  is  odious  to  be  thought  the  better  for  the 
Loffes  and  Calamities  of  our  Neighbour. 
Tne  various  Ups  and  Downs  compofe  a 
Wheel  that  always  turning  round  gives  mo¬ 
tion  to  the  whole  Machine.  Philofophers,  that 
dare  extend  their  Thoughts  beyond  the  nar- 
i  QW  compafs  of  what  is  immediately  before 
them,  look  on  the  alternate  Changes  in  the 
Civil  Society  no  otherwife  than  they  do  on  the 
rifings  and  fallings  of  the  Lungs;  the  latter 
or  which  are  as  much  a  Part  of  Refpiration  in 
the  more  perfed  Animals  as  the  firft;  fo  that 

the 
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the  fickle  Breath  of  never-ftable  Fortune  is  to 
the  Body  Politick,  the  fame  as  floating  Air  is 
to  a  living  Creature. 

Avarice  then  and  Prodigality  are  equally 
necetlarv  to  the  Society.  T7hat  in  lomeCoun- 
tries.  Men  are  more  generally  lavifli  than  in 
others,  proceeds  from  the  difference  in  Cir- 
cumftances  that  difpofe  to  either  Vice,  and 
arife  from  the  Condition  of  the  Social  Body 
as  well  as  the  Temperament  of  the  Natural 
I  beg  pardon  of  the  attentive  Reader,  if  here 
in  behalf  of  fhort  Memories  I  repeat  fome 
things,  the  fubftance  of  which  they  have  al¬ 
ready  feen  in  Remark  (Q).  More  Money  than 
Land,  heavy  Taxes  and  i'carcity  of  Provifions, 
Induftry,  Laborioufnefs,  an  active  and  flir¬ 
ting  Spirit,  Ill  Nature  and  a  Saturnine  Tem¬ 
per;  Old  Age,  Wifdom,  Trade,  Riches  ac¬ 
quired  by  our  own  Labour,  and  Liberty  and 
Property  well  fecured,  are  all  things  that  dif¬ 
pofe  to  '  Avarice.  On  the  contrary,  Indo¬ 
lence,  Content,  Good  Nature,  a  Jovial  Tem¬ 
per,  Youth,  Folly,  Arbitrary  Power,  Mo¬ 
ney  eafily  got,  plenty  of  Provifions  and  the 
uncertainty  of  Pofleflions,  are  Circumftances 
that  render  Men  prone  to  Prodigality :  W  here 
there  is  the  molt  of  the  firft  the  prevailing 
"  Vice  will  be  Avarice,  and  Prodigality  where 
the  other  turn  the  Scale ;  but  a  National  Fru- 
gality  there  never  was  nor  never  will  be  with¬ 
out  a  National  Neceffity. 
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Sumptuary  Laws  may  be  of  ufe  to  an  indi¬ 
gent  Country,  after  great  Calamities  of  War, 
Peflilence,  or  Famine,  when  Work  has  flood 
ftill,  and  the  Labour  of  the  Poor  been  inter¬ 
rupted  ;  but  to  introduce  them  into  an  opu¬ 
lent  Kingdom  is  the  wrong  way  to  confult  the 
Interefl  of  it.  I  fhall  end  my  Remarks  on  the 
Grumbling  Hive  with  alluring  the  Champions 
of  National  Frugality  that  it  would  be  impofli- 
ble  for  the  Terfians  and  other  Eaflern  People 
to  purchafe  the  vaft  Quantities  of  fine  Englijb 
Cloth  they  confume,  lliould  we  load  our  W  o¬ 
men  with  lefs  Cargo’s  of  Afiatick  Silks. 
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H  A  R I T  Y  is  that  V  irtue  by  which 
part  of  that  fincere  Love  we  have 
for  our  felves  is  transferr’d  pure  and 
unmix’d  to  others,  not  tyed  to 
us  by  the  Bonds  of  Friendfhip  or  Confan- 
guinity,  and  even  meer  Strangers,  whom  we 
have  no  Obligation  to,  nor  hope  or  expeft 
any  thing  from.  If  we  leffen  any  ways  the 
Rigour  of  this  Definition,  part  of  the  Virtue 
muft  be  loft.  What  we  do  for  our  Friends 
and  Kindred,  we  do  partly  for  our  felves : 

When 
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When  a  Man  ads  in  behalf  of  Nephews  or 
Neices,  and  fays  they  are  my  Brother’s  Chil¬ 
dren,  I  do  it  out  of  Charity ;  he  deceives  you : 
for  if  he  is  capable,  it  is  expeded  from  him, 
and  he  does  it  partly  for  his  own  Sake :  If  he 
values  the  Efteem  of  the  World,  and  is  nice  as 
to  Honour  and  Reputation,  he  is  obliged  to  have 
a  greater  Regard  to  them  than  for  Strangers, 
or  elfe  he  mull  l'uffer  in  his  Charader. 

The  Exercife  of  this  Virtue  relates  either  to 
Opinion,  or  to  Adion,  and  is  manifested  in  what 
we  think  of  others,  or  what  we  do  for  them. 
To  be  charitable  then  in  the  firft  Place,  we 
ought  to  put  the  bed  Conftrudion  on  all  that 
others  do  or  fay,  that  the  Things  are  capable 
of.  If  a  Man  builds  a  fine  Houfe,  tho’  he 
has  not  one  Symptom  of  Humility,  fur¬ 
nishes  it  richly,  and  lays  out  a  good  Eflate 
in  Plate  and  Pidures,  we  ought  not  to 
think  that  he  does  it  out  of  Vanity,  but  to 
encourage  Art  ills,  employ  Hands,  and  fet 
the  Poor  to  work  for  the  Good  of  his  Coun¬ 
try  :  And  if  a  Man  fleeps  at  Church,  fo  he 
does  not  fnhre,  we  ought  to  think  he  fhuts 
his  Eyes  to  increaie  his  Attention.  The  Rea- 
fon  is,  becaufe  in  our  Turn  we  defire  that  our 
utmoft  Avarice  Should  pafs  for  Frugality ;  and 
that  for  Religion,  which  we  know  to  be  Hy- 
pocrify.  Secondly,  That  Virtue  is  confpicu- 
ous  in  us,  when  we  beftow  our  Time  and  La¬ 
bour  for  nothing,  or  employ  our  Credit  with 
others  in  behalf  of  thofe  who  (land  in  need 

of 
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of  it,  and  yet  could  not  expert  fuch  an  Af- 
liifance  from  our  Friendlhip  or  Nearnefs  of 
Blood.  The  lalt  Branch  of  Charity  con  fills  in 
giving  away  (whillt  we  are  alive)  what  we 
value  our  felves,  to  fuch  as  I  have  already  na¬ 
med  ;  being  contented  rather  to  have  and  enjoy 
lefs,  than  not  relieve  thofe  who  want,  and  Ihall 
be  the  Objects  of  our  Choice. 

This  Virtue  is  often  counterfeited  by  aPaf- 
fion  of  ours,  call’d  ‘Pity  or  Compaffion.,  which 
confdts  in  a  Fellow-feeling  and  Condolance 
for  the  Misfortunes  and  Calamities  of  others  : 
ail  Mankind  are  more  or  lefs  affected  with 
it ;  but  the  weakelt  Minds  generally  the  moll. 
It  is  raifed  in  us,  when  the  Sufferings  and 
Mifery  of  other  Creatures  make  fo  forcible  an 
Impreffion  upon  us,  as  to  make  us  uneafy. 
It  comes  in  either  at  the  Eye  or  Ear,  or 
both ;  and  the  nearer  and  more  violently  the 
Objeft  of  Compaffion  llrikes  thofe  Senfes, 
the  greater  Dilturbance  it  caufes  in  us,  often 
to  fuch  a  Degree  as  to  occafion  great  Pain 
and  Anxiety. 

Should  any  one  of  us  be  lock’d  up  in  a 
Ground-Room,  where  in  a  Y ard  joining  to  it 
there  was  a  thriving  good-humour’d  Child  at 
play,  of  two  or  three  Y ears  old,  fo  near  us  that 
through  the  Grates  of  the  W  indow  we  could 
almoit  touch  it  with  our  Hand ;  and  if  whilll 
we  took  delight  in  the  harmlefs  Diverlion,  and 
imperfect  Prittle-Prattle  of  the  innocent  Babe, 
a  nafty  over-grown  Sow  Ihould  come  in  upon 
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the  Child,  fet  it  a  fcreaming,  and  frighten  it 
out  of  its  Wits;  it  is  natural  to  think,  that 
this  would  make  us  uneafy,  and  that  with 
crying  out,  and  making  all  the  menacing 
Noife  we  could,  we  ihould  endeavour  to 
drive  the  Sow  away.  But  if  this  fhould  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  an  half-flarv’d  Creature,  that  mad 
with  Hunger  went  roaming  about  in  quell  of 
Food,  and  we  fhould  behold  the  ravenous 
Brute,  in  fpite  of  our  Cries  and  all  the  threat- 
ning  Geftures  we  could  think  of,  aftually  lay 
hold  of  the  helplefs  Infant,  deftroy  and  devour 
it ;  To  fee  her  widely  open  her  deltructive 
jaws,  and  the  poor  Lamb  beat  down  with 
greedy  halle ;  to  look  on  the  defencelefs  Pofture 
of  tender  Limbs  firlt  trampled  on,  then  tore 
afunder ;  to  fee  the  filthy  Snout  digging  in  the 
yet  living  Entrails  fuck  up  the  fmoaking  Blood, 
and  now  and  then  to  hear  the  Crackling  of  the 
Bones,  and  the  cruel  Animal  with  favage  Plea- 
fure  grunt  o’er  the  horrid  Banquet ;  to  hear  and 
fee  all  this,  what  Tortures  would  it  give  the 
Soul  beyond  Exprellion!  Let  me  fee  the  mofl 
Ihining  Virtue  the  Moralifts  have  to  boaft  of  fo 
manifelt  either  to  the  Perfon  poflefs’d  of  it,  or 
thofe  who  behold  his  Actions  :  Let  me  fee  Cou¬ 
rage,  or  the  Love  of  one’s  Country  fo  apparent 
without  any  Mixture,  clear’d  and  diltina,  the 
firft  from  Pride  and  Anger,  the  other  from  the 
Love  of  Glory,  and  every  Shadow  of  Self-In- 
tereft,  as  this  Pity  would  be  clear’d  and  diflinft 
from  all  other  Paflions.  There  would  be  no 

need 
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need  of  Virtue  or  Self-Denial  to  be  moved  at 
fuch  a  Scene ;  and  not  only  a  Man  of  Huma¬ 
nity,  of  good  Morals  and  Commiferation,  but 
likewife  an  Highwayman,  an  Houfe-Breaker, 
or  a  Murderer  could  feel  Anxieties  on  fuch  an 
Occafion ;  how  calamitous  foever  a  Man’s  Cir- 
cumftances  might  be,  he  would  forget  his  Mis¬ 
fortunes  for  the  time,  and  the  mod  troublefome 
Paffion  would  give  way  to  Pity,  and  not  one  of 
the  Species  has  a  Heart  fo  obdurate  or  engaged 
that  it  would  not  ake  at  fuch  a  Sight,  as  no 
Language  has  an  Epithet  to  fit  it. 

Many  will  wonder  at  what  I  have  faid  of 
Pity,  that  it  comes  in  at  the  Eye  or  Ear,  but 
the  Truth  of  this  will  be  known  when  we  con- 
flder  that  the  nearer  the  Object  is  the  more  we 
fufFer,  and  the  more  remote  it  is  the  lefs  we  are 
troubled  with  it.  To  fee  People  Executed  for 
Crimes,  if  it  is  a  great  way  off,  moves  us  but 
little,  in  comparifon  to  what  it  does  when  we 
j  are  near  enough  to  fee  the  Motion  of  the  Soul 
in  their  Eyes,  obferve  their  Fears  and  Agonies, 

I  and  are  able  to  read  the  Pangs  in  every  Feature 
:  of  the  Face.  When  the  Objed  is  quite  remov’d 
j  from  our  Senfes,  the  Relation  of  the  Calami- 
j  ties  or  the  reading  of  them  can  never  raife  in 
1  us  the  Paffion  call’d  Pity.  We  may  be  con- 
j  cern’d  at  bad  News,  the  Lofs  and  Misfortunes 
of  Friends  and  thofe  whofe  Caufe  we  efpoufe; 
but  this  is  not  Pity,  but  Grief  or  Sorrow ;  the 
fame  as  we  feel  for  the  Death  of  thofe  we  love, 
or  the  Deftrudion  of  what  we  value. 
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When  we  hear  that  three  or  four  thoufand 
Men,  all  Strangers  to  us,  are  kill’d  with  the 
Sword,  or  forc’d  into  fome  River  where  they 
are  drown’d,  we  lay  and  perhaps  believe  that 
we  pity  them.  It  is  Humanity  bids  us  have 
Companion  with  the  Sufferings  of  others,  and 
Reafon  tells  us,  that  whether  a  thing  be  far  off 
or  done  in  our  Sight,  our  Sentiments  concern¬ 
ing  it  ought  to  be  the  lame,  and  we  fliould  be 
afham’d  to  own  that  we  felt  no  Commiferati- 
on  in  us  when  any  thing  requires  it.  He  is  a 
cruel  Man,  he  has  no  Bowels  of  Compaflion : 
All  thefe  things  are  the  Effeds  of  Reaion  and 
Humanity,  but  Nature  makes  no  Compliments ; 
when  the  Objeft  does  not  ftrike,  the  Body  does 
not  feel  it;  and  when  Men  talk  of  pitying .Peo¬ 
ple  ought  of  fight,  they  are  to  be  believed  in  the 
fame  manner  as  when  they  fay,  that  they  are 
our  humble  Servants.  In  paying  the  ui'ual  Ci¬ 
vilities  at  firlt  meeting,  thole  who  do  not  fee 
one  another  every  Day,  are  often  very  glad 
and  very  forrv  alternately  for  five  or  fix  times 
together  in  lefs  than  two  Minutes,  and  yet  at 
parting  carry  away  not  a  jot  more  of  Grief  or 
foy  than  they  met  with.  The  fame  it  is  with 
Pity,  and  it  is  a  thing  of  Choice  no  more  than  a 
Fear  or  Anger.  Thofe  who  have  a  ftrong  and 
lively  Imagination,  and  can  make  Reprelenta-' 
tions  of  things  in  their  Minds,  as  they  would; 
be  if  they  were  actually  before  them,  may  work! 
themfelves  up  into  fomething  that  refembles: 
Compaflion ;  but  this  is  done  by  Art,  and  often 
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the  help  of  a  little  Enthufiafm,  and  is  only  an 
Imitation  of  Pity:  the  Heart  feels  little  of  it, 
and  it  is  as  faint  as  what  we  fuffer  at  the  aft  in  g 
of  a  Tragedy;  where  our  Judgment  leaves  part 
of  the  Mind  uninform’d,  and  to  indulge  a  lazy 
W  antonnefs  fuffers  it  to  be  led  into  an  Err  our, 
which  is  necefiary  to  have  a  Paffion  rais’d,  the 
flight  ftrokes  of  which  are  not  unpleafant  to  us 
when  the  Soul  is  in  an  idle  unaftve  Humour. 

As  Pity  is  often  by  our  felves  and  in  our  own 
Cafes  miltaken  for  Charity,  fo  it  aflutn.es  the 
Shape,  and  borrows  the  very  Name  of  it ;  a 
Beggar  asks  you  to  exert  that  Virtue  for  Jefus 
C  hr  ill’s  fake,  but  all  the  while  his  great  Defign 
is  to  raife  your  Pity.  He  repreients  to  your 
View  the  worlt  fide  of  his  Ailments  and  bodily 
Infirmities ;  in  chofen  W ords  he  gives  you  an 
Epitome  of  his  Calamities  real  or  fictitious ;  and 
whilft  he  feems  to  pray  God  that  he  will  open 
vour  Heart,  he  is  actually  at  work  upon  your 
Ears:  the  greateft  Profligate  of  them  flys  to 
Religion  for  Aid,  and  alfifts  his  Cant  with  a 
doleful  Tone  and  a  ftudy’d  difmality  ofGeltures: 
But  he  trulls  not  to  one  Paflion  only,  he  flat¬ 
ters  yourPride  withTitles  and  Names  of  Honour 
and  Diltincfion:  your  Avarice  he  footha  with 
often  repeating  to  you  the  fmallnefs  of  the  Gift 
he  fues  for,  and  conditional  Promiles  of  future 
Returns  with  an Interelt  extravagant  beyond  the 
Statute  of Ufury  tho’  out  of  the  reach  of  it.People 
not  ufed  to  great  Cities,  being  thus  attack’d  ort 
all  fides,  are  commonly  forc’d  to  yield,  and  can’t 
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help  giving  fomething  tho’  they  can  hardly 
fpare  it  themfelves.  How  oddly  are  we  ma¬ 
nag’d  by  Self-love !  It  is  ever  watching  in 
our  Defence,  and  yet,  to  footh  a  predominant 
Paflion,  obliges  us  to  aft  againft  our  Intereft : 
For  when  Pity  feizes  us,  if  we  can  but  ima¬ 
gine  that  we  contribute  to  the  Relief  of  him 
we  have  Companion  with,  and  are  Inftru- 
mental  to  the  lelfening  of  his  Sorrows,  it 
cafes  us,  and  therefore  pitiful  People  often 
give  an  Alms  when  they  really  fed  that  they 
would  rather  not. 

When  Sores  are  very  bare  or  feem  otherwise 
afflifting  in  an  extraordinary  manner,^  and  the 
Beggar  can  bear  to  have  them  expos’d  to  the 
cold  Air,  it  is  very  Ihocking  to  fome  People  ; 
’tis  a  Shame,  they  cry,  fuch  Sights  fhoula  be 
fuller’d  ;  the  main  Reafon  is,  it  touches  their 
Pity  feelingly,  and  at  the  fame  time  they  are 
refolv’d,  either  becaufe  they  are  Covetous,  or 
count  it  an  idle  Expence,  to  give  nothing,  which 
makes  them  more  uneafie.  They  turn  their 
Eyes,  and  where  the  Cries  are  difmal,  fome 
would  willingly  flop  their  Ears  if  they  were  not 
afliamed.  What  they  can  do  is  to  mend  their 
Pace,  and  be  very  angry  in  their  Hearts  that 
Beggars  lhould  be  about  the  Streets.  But  it  is 
with  Pity  as  it  is  with  Fear,  the  more  we  are  con¬ 
versant  with  Objefts  that  excite  either  Pallion, 
the  lefs  we  are  dilturb’d  by  them,  and  thofe  to 
whom  all  thefe  Scenes  and  Tones  arebyCultom 
made  familiar,  they  make  little  Impreffion  upon. 
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The  only  thing  the  induftrious  Beggar  has  left 
to  conquer  thofe  fortified  Hearts,  if  he  can 
walk  either  with  or  without  Crutches,  is  to 
follow  clofe,  and  with  uninterrupted  Noife 
teaze  and  importune  them,  to  try  if  he  can 
make  them  buy  their  Peace.  Thus  thoulands 
give  Money  to  Beggars  from  the  fame  Motive 
as  they  pay  their  Corn-cutter,  to  walk  eafy. 
And  many  a  Half-penny  is  given  to  impudent 
and  defignedly  perfecuting  Rafcals,  whom,  if 
it  could  be  done  handfomly,  a  Man  would  cane 
with  much  greater  Satisfaction.  Yet  all  this  by 
the  Courtefy  of  the  Country  is  call’d  Charity. 

The  Reverfe  of  Pity  is  Malice :  I  have  fpoke 
of  it  where  I  treat  of  Envy.  Thofe  who  know 
what  it  is  to  examine  themfelves,  will  foon 
own  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace  the  Root 
and  Origin  of  this  Paflion.  It  is  one  of  thofe 
we  are  moll  alhamed  of,  and  therefore  the 
hurtful  part  of  it  is  eafily  fubdued  and  corredl- 
ed  by  a  Judicious  Education.  When  any  body 
near  us  Humbles,  it  is  natural  even  before 
Refledlion  to  ftretch  out  our  Hands  to  hinder 
or  at  lead  break  the  Fall,  which  fhews  that 
whilfl  we  are  Calm  we  are  rather  bent  to  Pity. 
But  tho’  Malice  by  it  felf  is  little  to  be  fear’d, 
yet  a  Hilled  with  Pride,  it  is  often  mifchievous, 
and  becomes  molt  terrible  when  egg’d  on  and 
heighten’d  by  Anger.  There  is  nothing  that 
more  readily  or  more  effedlually  extinguifbes 
Pity  than  this  Mixture,  which  is  call’d  Cruelty : 
From  whence  we  may  learn  that  to  perform  a 
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meritorious  Aftion,  it  is  not  fufficient  barely  to 
conquer  a  Paflion  unlels  it  likewife  be  done 
from  a  laudable  Principle,  and  confequently 
how  neeeflary  that  Claufe  was  in  the  Definition 
of  Virtue,  that  our  Endeavours  were  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  rational  Ambition  of  being  Good. 

Pity,  as  I  have  laid  fomewhere  ell'e,  is  the 
molt  amiable  of  all  our  Paffions,  and  there  are 
not  many  Occafions  on  which  we  ought  to  con¬ 
quer  or  curb  it.  A  Surgeon  may  be  as  compaf- 
lionate  as  he  pleafes,  fo  it  does  not  make  him  o- 
mit  or  forbear  to  perform  what  he  ought  to  do. 
Judges  likewife  and  Juries  may  be  influenc’d 
"with  Pity,  if  they  take  care  that  plain- Laws 
and  Juftice  it  lelf  are  not  infringed  and  do  not 
fuffer  by  it.  No  Pity  does  more  Milchief  in 
the  World  than  what  is  excited  by  theTender- 
nefs  of  Parents,  and  hinders  them  from  ma¬ 
naging  their  Children  as  their  rational  Love  to 
them  u’ould  require,  and  themfelves  could  wifh 
it.  The  Sway  likewife  which  this  Paflion  bears 
in  the  Affeftions  of  Women  is  more  conlidera- 
ble  than  is  commonly  imagined,  and  they  daily 
commit  Faults  that  are  altogether  afcribed  to 
Lull,  and  yet  are  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to 

Pity. 

W  hat  I  named  laft  is  not  the  only  Paflion  that 
mocks  and  refembles  Charity ;  Pride  and  Va¬ 
nity  have  built  more  Holpitals  than  all  the  Vir¬ 
tues  together.  Men  are  fo  tenacious  of  their 
Poffeflions,  and  Selfilhnefs  is  fo  riveted  in  our 
Nature,  that  whoever  can  but  any  ways  con^ 
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quer  it  (hall  have  the  Applaufe  of  the  Publick, 
and  all  the  Encouragement  imaginable  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  Frailty  and  looth  any  ocher  Appetite  he 
fhall  have  a  mind  to  indulge.  The  Alan  that 
fupplies  with  his  private  Fortune,  what  the 
whole  mull  otherwife  have  provided  for,  ob¬ 
liges  every  Member  of  the  Society,  and  there¬ 
fore  all  the  W  orld  are  ready  to  pay  him  their 
Acknowledgment,  and  think  themfelves  in  Du¬ 
ty  bound  to  pronounce  all  fuch  Actions  virtuous, 
without  examining  or  fo  much  as  looking  into 
the  Motives  from  which  they  were  perform’d. 
Nothing  is  more  deltrudlive  to  Virtue  or  Re¬ 
ligion  it  felf,  than  t,o  make  Men  believe  that 
giving  Money  to  the  Poor,  tho’  they  iltould  not 
part  with  it  till  after  Death,  will  make  a  full 
Atonement  in  the  next  World,  for  the  Sins 
they  have  committed  in  this.  A  Villain  who 
has  been  guilty  of  a  barbarous  Murder  may  by 
the  help  of  falfe  W  itnefles  cfcape  the  Punilh- 
ment  he  deferv’d :  Heprofpers,  we’ll  fay,  heaps 
up  great  Wealth,  and  by  the  Advice  of  his  Fa¬ 
ther  Confdjbr  leaves  all  his  Eftate  to  a  Mona- 
fiery,  and  his  Children  Beggars.  What  fine 
Amends  has  this  good  Chriltian  made  for  his 
Crime,  and  what  an  honelt  Man  was  the  Prieft 
who  directed  his  Confidence?  He  who  parts 
with  all  he  has  in  his  Life-time,  whatever 
Principle  he  adls  from,  only  gives  away  what 
was  his  own ;  but  the  rich  Mifer  who  refufes 
to  allift  his  neareft  Relations  whilft  he  is  alive. 


tho’  they  never  defignedly  difobliged  him,  and 
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difpofes  of  his  Money  for  what  we  call  Cha¬ 
ritable  Ufes  after  his  Death,  may  imagine  of  his 
Goodnefs  what  he  pleafes,  but  he  robbs  his 
Pollerity.  I  am  now  thinking  of  a  late  Inftance 
of  Charity,  a  prodigious  Gift,  that  has  made  a 
great  Noife  in  the  W  orld :  I  have  a  mind  to 
fet  it  in  the  Light  I  think  it  deferves,  and  beg 
leave,  for  once  to  pleafe  Pedants,  to  treat  it 
fomewhat  Rhetorically. 

That  a  Man  with  fmall  Skill  in  Phyfick  and 
hardly  any  Learning,  Ihould  by  vile  Arts  get 
into  Pra&ice,  and  lay  up  great  W ealth,  is  no 
mighty  wonder ;  but  that  he  ihould  fo  deeply 
work  himfelf  into  the  good  Opinion  of  the 
W orld  as  to  gain  the  general  Elteem  of  a  Na¬ 
tion,  and  eftabliih  a  Reputation  beyond  all  his 
Contemporaries  with  no  other  qualities  but  a 
perfect  Knowledge  of  Mankind,  and  a  Capacity 
of  making  the  moll  of  it,  is  fomething  extraor¬ 
dinary.  If  a  Man  arrived  to  fuch  a  height  of 
Glory  ihould  be  almoil  diftra&ed  with  Pride, 
fometime  give  his  attendance  on  a  Servant  or 
any  mean  Perfon  for  nothing,  and  at  the  fame 
time  negleft  a  Nobleman  that  gives  exorbitant 
Fees,  at  other  times  refufe  to  leave  his  Bottle  for 
his  Bufinefs  without  any  regard  to  the  Quality 
of  the  Perlbns  that  fent  for  him,  or  the  Danger 
they  are  in :  If  he  ihould  be  furly  and  morofe, 
affeft  to  be  an  Humorift,  treat  his  Patients  like 
Dogs,  tho’  People  of  Diftinftion,  and  value  no 
Man  but  what  would  deify  him,  and  never  call 
in  queftion  the  certainty  of  his  Oracles:  If  he 
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Ihould  infult  all  the  World,  affront  the  firft 
Nobility,  and  extend  his  Infolence  even  to  the 
Royal  Family :  If  to  maintain  as  well  as  to  in- 
creafe  the  Fame  of  his  Sufficiency,  he  ihould 
fcorn  to  confult  with  his  Betters  on  what  Emer¬ 
gency  foever,  look  down  with  contempt  on  the 
mod  deferving  of  his  Profeffion,  and  never  con¬ 
fer  with  any  other  Phyfician  but  what  will  pay 
Homage  to  his  Superior  Genius,  creep  to  his 
Humour,  and  never  approach  him  but  with  all 
the  flavifli  Obfequioufnefs  a  Court  Flatterer  can 
treat  a  Prince  with :  If  a  Man  in  his  Life-time 
Ihould  difcover  on  the  one  hand  fuch  manifeft 
Symptoms  of  Superlative  Pride,  and  an  infatia- 
ble  Greedinefs  after  W  ealth  at  the  fame  time, 
and  on  the  other  no  regard  to  Religion  or  Af¬ 
fection  to  his  Kindred,  no  Compaffion  to  the 
Poor,  and  hardly  any  Humanity  to  his  Fellow 
Creatures ;  if  he  gave  no  Proofs  that  he  lov’d 
his  Country,  had  a  Publick  Spirit,  or  was  a  Lover 
of  Arts,  of  Books  or  of  Literature,  what  muff 
we  judge  of  his  Motive,  the  Principle  he  acted 
from,  when  after  his  Death  we  find  that  he  has 
left  a  Trifle  among  his  Relations  who  flood  in 
need  of  it,  and  an  immenfe  Treafure  to  an  Uni- 
verfity  that  did  not  want  it. 

Let  a  Man  be  as  charitable  as  it  is  poflible 
for  him  to  be  without  forfeiting  his  Reafon  or 
good  Senfe ;  can  he  think  otherwife,  but  that 
this  famous  Phyfician  did  in  the  making  of  his 
W  ill,  as  in  every  thing  elfe,  indulge  his  darling 
Paffion,  entertaining  his  V  anity  with  the  Hap- 
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pinefs  of  the  Contrivance : '  When  he  thought 
on  the  Monuments  and  Infcriptions,  with  all  the 
Sacririces  of  Praile  that  would  be  made  to  him, 
and  above  all  the  yearly  Tribute  of  Thanks, 
of  Reverence  and  Veneration  that  would  be 
paid  to  his  Memory  with  fo  much  Pomp  and 
Solemnity ;  when  he  confider’d,  how  in  all  thefe 
Performances  Wit  and  Invention  would  be 
rack’d,  Art  and  Eloquence  ranfack’d  to  tind 
out  Encomiums  fuitable  to  the  Publick  Spirit, 
the  Munificence  and  the  Dignity  of  the  Bene¬ 
factor,  and  the  artful  Gratitude  of  the  Recei¬ 
vers  ;  when  he  thought  on,  I  lay,  and  confider’d 
thefe  Things,  it  muft  have  thrown  his  ambi¬ 
tious  Soul  into  vait  Ecitafies  of  Pleafure,  efpe- 
cially  when  he  ruminated  on  the  Duration  of  his 
Glory,  and  the  Perpetuity  he  would  by  this 
means  procure  to  his  Name.  Charitable  Opi¬ 
nions  are  often  ftupidly  falfe;  when  Men  are 
dead  and  gone,  we  ought  to  judge  of  their 
Actions,  as  we  do  of  Books,  and  neither  wrong 
their  Underitanding  nor  our  own.  The  Britijh 
Efculapus  was  undeniably  a  Man  of  Senfe,  and 
if  he  had  been  influenc’d  by  Charity,  a  Publick 
Spirit,  or  the  Love  of  Learning,  and  had  aim’d 
at  the  Good  of  Mankind  in  general,  or  that  of 
his  own  Profeffion  in  particular,  and  afted  from 
any  of  thefe  Principles,  -he  could  never  have 
made  fuch  a  Will;  becaufe  fo  much  W ealth 
might  have  been  better  managed,  and  a  Man 
of  much  lefs  Capacity  would  have  found  out 
feyeral  better  W ays  of  laying  out  the  Money. 
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But  if  weconfider,that  he  was  as  undeniably  a 
Man  of  vaft  Pride,  as  he  was  a  Man  of  Senfe, 
and  give  our  felves  leave  only  to  furmife,  that 
this  extraordinary  Gift  might  have  proceeded 
from  fuch  a  Motive,  we  iliall  prefently  difcover 
the  Excellency  of  his  Parts,  and  his  confum- 
mate  Knowledge  of  the  W  orld ;  for,  if  a  Man 
would  render  himfelf  immortal,  be  ever  prais’d 
and  deify’d  after  his  Death,  and  have  all  the 
Acknowledgment,  the  Honours,  and  Compli¬ 
ments  paid  to  his  Memory,  that  Vain-Glory 
her  felfcou’d  wiili  for,  I  don’t  think  it  in  human 
Skill  to  invent  a  more  effedual  Method.  Had 
he  follow’d  Arms,  behaved  himfelf  in  five  and 
twenty  Sieges,  and  as  many  Battles,  with  the 
Bravery  of  an  Alexander ,  and  expofed  his  Life 
and  Limbs  to  all  the  Fatigues  and  Dangers  of 
War  for  fifty  Campaigns  together ;  or  devoting 
himfelf  to  the  Mufes ,  facrific’d  his  Pleafure,  his 
Reft  and  his  Health  to  Literature,  and  fpent 
all  his  Days  in  a  labourious  Study,  and  the  Toils 
of  Learning;  or  elie  abandoning  all  worldly 
Intereft,  excell’d  in  Probity,  Temperance,  and 
Aufterity  of  Life,  and  ever  trod  in  the  ftritfteft 
Path  of  Virtue,  he  would  not  fo .  effe&ually 
have  provided  for  the  Eternity  of  his  Name,  as 
after  a  voluptuous  Life,  and  the  luxurious  Gra¬ 
tification  of  his  Paffions,  he  has  now  done 
without  any  Trouble  or  Self-Denial,  only  by 
the  Choice  in  the  Difpofal  of  his  Money,  when 
he  was  forc’d  to  leave  it. 
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A  rich  Mifer,  who  is  thoroughly  felfifli,  and 
would  receive  the  Intereft  of  his  Money  even 
after  his  Death,  has  nothing  elfe  to  do  than  to 
defraud  his  Relations,  and  leave  his  Ellate  to 
fome  famous  Univerfity :  they  are  the  belt  Mar¬ 
kets  to  buy  Immortality  at  with  little  Merit ;  in 
them  Knowledge,  Wit,  and  Penetration  are 
the  Growth,  I  had  aim  oft  faid,  the  Manu¬ 
facture  of  the  Place;  There  Men  are  pro¬ 
foundly  skill’d  in  Human  Nature,  and  know 
whatit  is  their  Benefactors  want;  and  there  ex¬ 
traordinary  Bounties  lhall  always  meet  with  an 
extraordinary  Recompence,  and  the  Meafure  of 
the  Gift  is  ever  the  Standard  of  their  Praifes, 
whether  the  DonorbeaPhyfician  or  aTinker, 
w hen  once  the  living  W itneffes  that  might  laugh 
at  them  are  extinCt.  I  can  never  think  on  the 
Anniverfary  of  the  Thankfgiving-Day  decreed 
to  a  great  Man,  but  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  the 
miraculous  Cures,  and  other  furprizing  Things 
that  will  be  faid  of  him  a  hundred  Years  hence, 
and  I  dare  prognofticate,  that  before  the  End 
of  the  prefent  Century,  he  will  have  Stories 
forgd  in  his  Favour,  (for  Rhetoricians  are 
never  upon  Oath)  that  lhall  be  as  fabulous 
at  lead  as  any  Legends  of  the  Saints.  •  !- 

Of  all  this  our  fubtle  BenefaCfor  was  not 
ignorant,  he  underftoodUniverfities,  their  Ge¬ 
nius,  and  their  Politicks,  and  from  thence  for«- 
faw  and  knew  that  the  Incenfe  to  be  offer’d 
to  him  would  not  ceafe  with  the  prefent  or 
few  fucceeding  Generations,  and  that  it  would 
z  not 
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not  only  for  the  trifling  Space  of  three  or 
four  hundred  Years,  but  that  it  would  continue 
to  be  paid  to  him  through  all  Changes  and 
Revolutions  of  Government  and  Religion,  as 
long  as  the  Nation  fubfifts,  and  the  Illand  it 
felf  remains. 

It  is  deplorable  that  the  Proud  fliould  have 
fuchTemptations  to  wrong  their  Lawful  Heirs : 
For  when  a  Man  in  eafe  and  affluence,  brim- 
full  of  Vain-glory,  and  humour’d  in  his  Pride  by 
the  greateff  of  a  Polite  Nation,  has  fuch  an  infal¬ 
lible  Security  in  Petto  for  an  Everlafting  Ho¬ 
mage  and  Adoration  to  his  Manes  to  be  paid  in 
fuch  an  extraordinary  manner,  he  is  like  a 
Hero  in  Battle,  who  in  feafling  on  his  own 
Imagination  taftes  all  the  Felicity  of  Enthufi- 
afm.  It  buoys  him  up  in  Sicknefs,  relieves  him 
in  Pain,  and  either  guards  him  again!!  or  keeps 
from  his  View  all  the  Terrors  of  Death,  and 
the  mol!  difmal  Apprehenfions  of  Futurity. 

Should  it  be  faid  that  to  be  thus  Cenforious, 
and  look  into  Matters,  and  Mens  Confciences 
with  that  Nicety,  will  difcourage  People  from 
laying  out  their  Money  this  way ;  and  that  let 
the  Money  and  the  Motive  of  the  Donor  be 
what  they  will,  he  that  receives  the  Benefit  is 
the  Gainer,  I  would  not  dilown  the  Charge,  but 
am  of  Opinion,  that  it  is  no  Injury  to  the  Pub- 
lick,  lhould  one  prevent  Men  from  crowding 
too  much  Treafure  into  the  Dead  Stock  of  the 
Kingdom.  There  ought  to  be  a  vad  difpro- 
portion  between  the  A  dive  and  Unadive  part 
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of  the  Society  to  make  it  Happy,  and  where 
this  is  not  regarded  the  multitude  of  Gifts  and 
Endowments  may  foon  be  exceflive  and  detri¬ 
mental  to  a  Nation.  Charity,  where  it  is  too 
extenfive,  feldom  fails  of  promoting  Sloth  and 
Idlenefs,  and  is  good  for  little  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  but  to  breed  Drones  and  deitroy  Indu- 
ftry.  The  more  Colleges  and  Alms-houfes  you 
build  the  more  you  may.  The  firft  Founders  and 
Benefactors  may  have  juft  and  good  Intentions, 
and  would  perhaps  for  their  own  Reputations 
feem  to  Labour  for  the  molt  laudable  Purpofes, 
but  the  Executors  of  thofe  Wills,  the  Gover- 
nours  that  come  after  them,  have  quite  other 
Views,  and  we  feldom  fee  Charities  long  applied 
as  it  was  firft  intended  they  fhould  be.  I  have  no 
defign  that  is  Cruel,  nor  the  leaft  aim  that  fa¬ 
vours  of  Inhumanity.  To  have  fufficient  Hof- 
pitals  for  Sick  and  W  ounded  I  look  upon  as  an! 
indifpenfible  Duty  both  in  Peace  and  War:: 
Young  Children  without  Parents,  Old  Age 
without  Support,  and  all  that  are  difabled  from: 
Working,  ought  to  be  taken  care  of  with  Ten- 
dernefsand  Alacrity.  But  as  on  the  one  hand  I 
would  have  none  neglefted  that  are  helplefs, 
and  really  neceflitous  without  being  wanting '! 
to  themfelves,  fo  on  the  other  I  would  not 
encourage  Beggary  or  Lazinefs  in  the  Poor : 
All  fhould  be  let  to  W ork  that  are  any  ways 
able,  and  Scrutinies  fhould  be  made  even  among 
the  Infirm:  Employments  might  be  found  out 
for  moft  of  our  Lame,  and  many  that  are  unfit 
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for  hard  Labour,  as  well  as  the  Blind,  as  long 
as  their  Health  and  Strength  would  allow  of  it. 
What  I  have  now  under  Confideration  leads  me 
naturally  to  that  kind  of  Dillra&ion  the  Nation 
has  labour’d  under  for  fome  time,  the  Enthu- 
fiattick  Paffion  for  Charity-Schools. 

The  generality  are  lb  bewitched  with  the 
Ufefulnefs  and  Excellency  of  them,  that  who¬ 
ever  dares  openly  oppofe  them  is  in  danger  of 
being  Stoned  by  the  Rabble.  Children  that  are 
taught  the  Principles  of  Religion  and  can  read 
the  W  ord  of  God,  have  a  greater  opportunity 
to  improve  in  Virtue  and  good  Morality,  and 
muft  certainly  be  more  civiliz’d  than  others, 
that  are  fuffer’d  to  run  at  random  and  have  no 
body  to  look  after  them.  How7  perverfe  muft 
be  the  Judgment  of  thofe,  who  would  not 
rather  fee  Children  decently  drefs’d,  with  clean 
Linnen  at  lealt  once  a  W eek,  that  in  an  order¬ 
ly  manner  follow7  their  Mafter  to  Church,  than 
in  every  open  place  meet  with  a  Company  of 
Black-Guards  without  Shirts  or  any  thing  whdle 
about  them,  that  infenfible  of  their  Milery  are 
continually  encreafing  it  with  Oaths  and  Impre¬ 
cations  !  Can  any  one  doubt  but  thefe  are  the 
great  nurfery  of  Thieves  and  Pick-pockets? 
What  Numbers  of  Felons  and  other  Criminals 
have  we  Tried  and  Convicted  every  Seffions! 
This  w7ill  be  prevented  by  Charity-Schools, 
and  w7hen  the  Children  of  the  Poor  receive  a 
better  Education,  the  Society  will  in  a  few 
Years  reap  the  Benefit  of  it,  and  the  Nation  be 
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clear’d  of  fo  many  Mifcreants  as  now  this  great 
City  and  all  the  Country  about  it  are  fill'd 
with. 

This  is  the  general  Cry,  and  he  that  fpeaks 
the  leal!  Word  againlt  it,  an  Uncharitable, 
Hard-hearted  and  Inhuman,  if  not  a  Wicked, 
Prophane  and  Atheiftical  Wretch.  As  to  the 
Comlinefs  of  the  Sight,  no  body  difputes  it, 
but  I  would  not  have  a  Nation  pay  too  dear 
for  fo  traniient  a  Pleafure,  and  if  we  might  fee 
afide  the  finery  of  the  Shew,  every  thing  that 
is  material  in  this  Popular  Oration  might  foon 
be  anfwer’d. 

As  to  Religion,  the  molt  knowing  and  po¬ 
lite  Part  of  a  Nation  have  every  where  the  lealt 
of  it ;  Craft  has  a  greater  Hand  in  making 
Rogues  than  Stupidity,  and  V ice  in  general  is 
no  where  more  predominant  than  where  Arts 
and  Sciences  flourilh.  Ignorance  is,  to  a  Pro¬ 
verb,  counted  to  be  the  Mother  of  Devotion, 
and  it  is  certain  that  we  lhall  find  Innocence 
andHonefty  no  where  more  general  than  among 
the  molt  illiterate,the  poor  filly  Country  People. 
The  next  to  be  confider’d,  are  the  Manners 
and  Civility  that  by  Charity-Schools  are  to  be 
grafted  into  the  Poor  of  the  Nation.  I  confefs 
that  in  my  Opinion  to  be  in  any  degree  pofiefs’d 
of  what  I  named  is  a  frivolous  if  not  a  hurtful 
Quality,  at  leaft  nothing  is  lefs  requifite  in  the 
Laborious  Poor.  It  is  not  Compliments  we 
want  of  them,  but  their  Work  and  Affiduity. 
But  I  give  up  this  Article  with  all  my  Heart, 

i  good 
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good  Manners  we’ll  fay  are  neceflary  to  all 
People,  but  which  way  will  they  be  furnifhed 
with  them  in  a  Charity-School  ?  Boys  there 
may  be  taught  to  pull  off  their  Caps  promifcu- 
oufly  to  all  they  meet,  unlefs  it  be  a  Beggar  : 
But  that  they  fiiould  acquire  in  it  any  Civility 
beyond  that  I  can’t  conceive. 

The  Mailer  is  not  greatly  qualify’d,  as  may 
be  guefied  by  his  Salary,  and  if  he  could  teach 
them  Manners,  he  has  not  time  for  it:  Whilff 
they  are  at  School  they  are  either  learning  or 
faying  their  Leffon  to  him,  or  em  ployed  in 
Writing  or  Arithmetick,  and  as  floor,  as  School 
is  done,  they  are  as  much  at  Liberty  as  other 
Poor  Peoples  Children.  It  is  Precept  and  the 
Example  of  Parents,  and  thofe  they  Eat,  Drink 
and  Converfe  with,  that  have  an  Influence  upon 
the  Minds  of  Children:  Reprobate  Parents  that 
take  ill  Courfes  and  are  regardlefs  to  their 
Children,  won’t  have  a  mannerly  civiliz’d  Off- 
fpring  tho’  they  went  to  a  Charity-School  till 
they  were  Married.  The  honelt  pains-taking 
Peeple,  be  they  never  fo  poor,  if  they  have  any 
notion  of  Goodnels  and  Decency  themfelves, 
will  keep  their  Children  in  awe,  and  never  fuffer 
them  to  rake  about  the  Streets,  and  lie  out  a- 
nights.  Thole  who  will  work  themfelves,  and 
have  any  command  over  their  Children,  will 
make  them  do  fomething  or  other  that  turns 
to  Profit  as  foon  as  they  are  able,  be  it  never 
fo  little ;  and  Such  as  are  fo  Ungovernable,  that 
neither  W  ords  or  Blows  can  work  upon  them, 
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no  Charity-School  will  mend;  Nay,  Experience 
teaches  us,  that  among  the  Charity-Boys  there 
are  abundance  of  bad  ones  that  Swear  and  Curfe 
about,  and,  bar  the  Cloaths,  are  as  much  Black¬ 
guard  as  everTower-hill  or  St.  James  %  produc’d. 

I  am  now  come  to  the  enormous  Crimes,  and 
vaft  Multitude  of  Malefactors,  that  are  all  laid 
upon  the  want  of  this  notable  Education.  That 
abundance  of  Thefts  and  Robberies  are  daily 
committed  in  and  about  the  City,  and  great 
numbers  yearly  fuffer  Death  for  thofe  Crimes,  is 
undeniable :  But  becaufe  this  is  ever  hooked  in 
when  the  Ufefulnefs  of'Chanty-  Schools  is  called 
in  Queftion,  as  if  there  was  no  difpute,  but  they 
would  in  a  great  meafure  remedy,  and  in  time 
prevent  thofe  Diforders,  I  intend  to  examine 
into  the  real  Caufes  of  thofe  Mifchiefs  fo  juftly 
complained  of,  and  doubt  not  but  to  make  it 
appear  that  Charity-Schools,  and  every  thing 
elfe  that  promotes  Idlenefs,  and  keeps  the  Poor 
from  W  orking,  are  more  Acceffary  to  the 
growth  of  Villany,  than  the  want  of  Reading 

and  W riting,  or  even  the  grofleft  Ignorance  and 
Stupidity. 

Here  I  muft  interrupt  my  felf  to  obviate  the 
Clamours  of  fome  impatient  People,  who  upon 
Reading  of  what  I  faid  laft  will  cry  out  that, 
far  from  encouraging  Idlenefs,  they  bring  up 
their  Charity-Children  to  Handicrafts,  as  well 
as  Trades,  and  all  manner  of  Honell  Labour. 
I  promife  them  that  I  Jliall  take  notice  of 
that  hereafter,  and  anfwer  it  without  Billing 
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the  lead  thing  that  can  be  faid  in  their  Be¬ 
half. 

In  a  populous  City  it  is  not  difficult  for  a 
young  Rafcal,  that  has  pulhed  himfelf  into  a 
Crowd,  with  afmall  Hand  and  nimble  Fingers 
to  whip  away  a  Handkerchief  or  Snuff-Box 
from  a  Man  who  is  thinking  on  Bufinefs,  and 
regardlefs  of  his  Pocket.  Succefs  in  fmall 
Crimes  feldom  fails  of  ufhering  in  greater,  and 
he  that  picks  Pockets  with  impunity  at  twelve, 
is  likely  to  be  a  Houfe- breaker  at  lixteen,  and 
a  thorough-paced  Villain  long  before  he  is 
twenty.  Thofe  who  are  Cautious  as.  well  as 
Bold,  and  no  Drunkards,  may  do  a  world  of 
Mifchief  before  they  are  difcovered ;  and  this 
is  one  of  the  greated  Inconveniencies  of  fuch 
vaft  over-grown  Cities  as  London  or  ‘Paris,  that 
they  harbour  Rogues  and  Villains  as  Granaries 
I  do  Vermin;  they  afford  a  perpetual  lhelter  to 
I  the  word  of  People,  and  are  places  of  Safety  to 
!  Thoufands  of  Criminals,  who  daily  commit 
I  Thefts  and  Burglaries,  and  yet  by  often  chang¬ 
ing  their  places  of  Abode,  may  conceal  thcm- 
felvcs  for  many  Years,  and  will  perhaps  for  ever 
efcape  the  Flands  of  juilice,  unlefs  by  chance 
they  are  apprehended  in  a  Faff.  And  when  they 
I are  taken,  the  Evidences  perhaps  wantclearneis 
or  are  otherwife  infufficient,  the  Depofitions 
are  not  Prong  enough,  Juries  and  often  judges 
are  touched  with  Compaffion ;  Profecutors  tho’ 
vigorous  at  fird  often  relent  before  the  time  of 
Tryal comes  on;  Few  Men  prefer  thepublick 
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Safety  to  their  own  Eafe;  a  Man  of  Good-na¬ 
ture  is  not  eafily  reconcil’d  with  taking  away 
of  another  Man  s  Life,  tho’  he  lias  deferved  the 
Gallows.  To  be  the  caufe  of  any  one’s  Death, 
tho’  Juftice  requires  it,  is  what  moft  People  are 
ftartled  at,  efpecially  Men  of  Confcience  and 
Probity,  when  they  want  Judgment  or  Refolu- 
tion ;  as  this  is  the  reafon  that  Thoufands  efcape 
that  deferve  to  be  capitally  Puniflied,  fo  it  is 
likewife  the  caufe  that  there  are  fo  many  Offen¬ 
ders,  who  boldly  venture  in  hopes,  that  if  they 
are  taken  they  (hall  have  the  fame  good  For¬ 
tune  of  getting  off'. 

But  if  Men  did  imagine  and  were  fully  per- 
fuaded,  that  as  furely  as  they  committed  a 
Fad  that  deferved  Hanging,  fo  furely  they 
would  be  Hanged,  Executions  would  be  very 
rare,  and  the  moft  defperate  Felon  would  al- 
moft  as  foon  hang  himfclf  as  he  would  break 
open  a  Houfe.  To  be  Stupid  and  Ignorant  is 
feldom  the  Charader  of  a  Thief.  Robberies 
on  the  High-way  and  other  bold  Crimes  are 
generally  perpetrated  by  Rogues  of  Spirit  and 
a  Genius,  and  Villains  of  any  Fame  are  com¬ 
monly  fubtle  cunning  Fellows,  that  are  well 
vers’d  in  the  Method  of  Tryals,  and  acquainted 
with  every  Quirk  in  the  Law  that  can  be  of 
Ufe  to  them,  that  overlook  not  the  fmalleft 
Flaw  in  an  Indidment,  and  know  how  to 
make  an  Advantage  of  the  leaft  flip  of  an  Evi¬ 
dence  and  every  thing  elfe,  that  can  ferve  their 
turn  to  bring  them  off. 
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It  is  a  mighty  Saying,  that  it  is  better  that 
five  hundred  Guilty  People  ihould  elcape,  than 
that  one  Innocent  Perfon  Ihould  fuffer :  This 
Maxim  is  only  true  as  to  Futurity,  and  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  another  World;  but  it  is  very  falfe  in 
regard  to  the  Temporal  W  elfare  of  the  Society. 
It  Is  a  terrible  thing  a  Man  Ihould  be  put  to 
Death  for  a  Crime  he  is  not  Guilty  of ;  yet  fo 
oddly  Circumftances  may  meet  in  the  infinite 
variety  of  Accidents,  that  it  is  poflxbleit  Ihould 
come  to  pafs,  all  the  Wifdom  that  Judges,  and 
Confciencioufnefs  that  Juries  may  be  poffefs’d 
of,  notwithftanding.  But  where  Men  endea¬ 
vour  to  avoid  this  with  all  the  Care  and  Pre¬ 
caution  human  Prudence  is  able  to  take,  fhould 
fuch  a  Misfortune  happen  perhaps  once  or  twice 
in  half  a  fcore  Years,  on  Condition  that  ail  that 
time  Juftice  Ihould  be  Adminifired  with  all  the 
Stridnefs  and  Severity,  and  not  one  Guilty 
Perfon  fuffered  to  efcape  with  Impunity ;  it 
i  would  be  a  vail  xAdvantage  to  a  Nation,  not 
1  only  as  to  the  fecuring  of  every  one’s  Property 
j  and  the  Peace  of  the  Society  in  general,  but  it 
j  would  likewife  fave  the  Lives  of  Hundreds,  if 
not  Thoufands,  of  Necellitous  Wretches,  that 
are  daily  hanged  for  Trifles,  and  who  would 
never  have  attempted  any  thing  again  ft  the 
Law,  or  at  lealt  have  ventured  on  Capital 
Crimes,  if  the  hopes  of  getting  off,  fhould  they 
be  taken,  had  not  been  one  of  the  Motives  that 
animated  their  Refolution.  Therefore  where 
the  Laws  are  plain  andfevere,  all  the  remifsnefs 
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in  the  Execution  of  them,  Lenity  of  Juries  and 
frequency  of  Pardons  are  in  the  main  a  much 
greater  Cruelty  to  a  populous  State  or  King¬ 
dom,  than  the  ufe  of  Racks  and  the  molt  ex- 
quifite  Torments. 

Another  great  Caufe  of  thofe  Evils  is  to  be 
look’d  for  in  the  want  ofPrecaution  in  thofe  that 
are  robbed,  and  the  many  Temptations  that  are 
given.  Abundance  of  Families  are  very  remifs 
in  looking  after  the  Safety  of  their  Houfes,  fome 
are  robbed  by  the  carelefnefs  of  Servants, 
others  for  having  grudg’d  the  price  of  Bars  and 
Shutters.  Brafs  and  Pewter  are  ready  Money, 
they  are  every  where  about  the  Houfe  ;  Plate 
perhaps  and  Money  are  better  fecured,  but  an 
ordinary  Lock  is  foon  opened,  when  once  a 
Rogue  is  got  in. 

It  is  manifeft  then  that  many  different  Caufes 
concur,  andfeveralfcarce  avoidable  Evils  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  misfortune  of  being  pelter’d  with 
Pilferers,  Thieves,  and  Robbers,  which  all 
Countries  ever  were  and  ever  will  be,  more 
or  lefs,  in  and  near  confiderable  Towns,  more 
efpecially  vaft  and  overgrown  Cities.  ’Tis  Op¬ 
portunity  makes  the  Thief ;  Carelefnefs  and 
negleft  in  faftning  Doors  and  Windows,  the 
exceffive  Tendernefs  of  Juries  and  Profecutors, 
the  fmall  difficulty  of  getting  a  Reprieve  and 
frequency  of  Pardons,  but  above  all  the  many 
Examples  of  thofe  who  are  known  to  be  Guilty, 
are  deftitute  both  of  Friends  and  Money,  and 
yet  by  impofing  on  the  Jury,  Baffling  the 
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W  itneffes,  or  other  Tricks  and  Stratagems,  find 
out  means  to  efcape  the  Gallows.  Thefe  are 
all  ftrong  Temptations  that  confpire  to  draw 
in  the  Necellitous,  who  want  Principle  and  E- 
ducation. 

To  thefe  you  may  add  as  Auxiliaries  to  Mif- 
chief,  an  habit  of  Sloth  and  Idlenels  and  firong 
averiion  to  Labour  and  Alfiduity,  which  all 
Y oung  People  will  contract  that  are  not  brought 
up  to  downright  Working,  or  at  lealt  kept 
employ’d  moll  Days  in  the  Week,  and  the 
greatell  part  of  the  Day.  All  Children  that  are 
Idle,  even  the  bell  of  either  Sex,  are  bad  Com¬ 
pany  to  one  another  whenever  they  meet. 

It  is  not  then  the  want  of  Reading  and  W  riting, 
but  the  concurrence  and  a  complication  of  more 
fubltantial  Evils  that  are  the  perpetual  nurfery 
of  abandoned  Profligates  in  great  and  opulent 
Nations ;  and  whoever  would  accufe  Ignorance, 
Stupidity  and  Dallardnefs,  as  the  firlt,  and  what 
Phyficians  call  the  Procatartic  Caufe,  let  him 
examine  into  the  Lives,  and  narrowly  infpeft 
the  Converfations  and  Actions  of  ordinary 
Rogues  and  our  common  Felons,  and  he  will 
find  the  reverie  to  be  true,  and  that  the  blame 
ought  rather  to  be  laid  on  the  exceflive  Cun¬ 
ning  and  Subtlety,  and  too  much  Knowledge 
in  general,  which  the  worll  of  Mifcreants  and 
the  Scum  of  the  Nation  are  poffelfed  of. 

Human  Nature  is  every  where  the  fame: 
Genius,  Wit  and  Natural  Parts  are  always 
lharpened  by  Application,  and  may  be  as  much 
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improv’d  in  the  practice  of  the  meaned  Viilany, 
as  they  can  in  the  exercife  of  Indudry  or  the 
rnoit  Heroic  Virtue.  There  is  no  Station  of 
Life,  where  Pride,  Emulation  and  the  love  of 
Glory  may  not  be  difplayed.  A  young  Pick¬ 
pocket  that  makes  a  Jed  of  his  Angry  Profecu- 
tor,  and  dextroully  wheedles  the  old  Juftice 
intoan  Opinion  of  his  Innocence,  is  envied  by 
his  Equals  and  admired  by  all  the  Fraternity. 
Rogues  have  the  fame  Paffions  to  gratify  as 
other  Men,  and  value  themfelvcs  on  their  Ho¬ 
nour  and  Faithfulnefs  to  one  another,  their 
Courage,  Intrepidity  and  other  manly  Virtues, 
as  well  as  People  of  better  Profeilions;  and  in 
daring  Enterprizes,  the  Refolution  of  a  Robber 
may  be  as  much  fupported  by  his  Pride,  as 
that  of  an  Honed  Soldier,  who  fights  for  his 
Country. 

The  Evils  then  we  complain  of  are  owing  to 
quite  other  Caufes  than  what  we  affign  for 
them.  Men  mud  be  very  wavering  in  their 
Sentiments,  if  not  inconfident  with  themfelvcs, 
that  at  one  time  will  uphold  Knowledge  and 
Learning  to  be  the  mod  proper  means  to  pro¬ 
mote  Religion,  and  defend  at  another  that  Ig¬ 
norance  is  the  Mother  of  Devotion. 

But  if  the  Reafons  alledged  for  this  general 
Education  are  not  the  true  ones,  whence  comes 
it  that  the  whole  Kingdom  both  great  and  fmall 
are  fo  UnanimouOy  Fond  of  it?  There  is  no 
miraculous  Converfion  to  be  perceiv’d  among 
us,  no  univerlal  Bent  to  Goodnefs  and  Morality 
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that  has  on  a  fudden  overfpread  the  Ifland: 
there  is  as  much  W  ickednel's  as  ever,  Charity 
is  as  Cold,  and  real  Virtue  as  Scarce :  The 
Year  feventeen  hundred  and  twenty  has  been 
as  prolifick  in  deep  Villany,  and  remarkable  for 
felfifh  Crimes  and  premeditated  Mifchief,  as 
can  be  pick’d  out  of  any  Century  whatever ; 
not  committed  by  Poor  Ignorant  Rogues  that 
could  neither  Read  nor  W  rite,  but  the  better 
fort  of  People  as  to  W ealth  and  Education,  that 
moll  of  them  were  great  Matters  in  Arithme- 
tick,  and  lived  in  Reputation  and  Splendour. 
To  fay  that  when  a  thing  is  once  in  Vogue,  the 
Multitude  follows  the  common  Cry,  that 
Charity  Schools  are  in  Fafliion  in  the  fame 
manner  as  Hoop’d  Petticoats,  by  Caprice,  and 
that  no  more  Reafon  can  be  given  for  the  one 
than  the  other,  I  am  afraid  will  not  be  Satis¬ 
factory  to  the  Curious,  and  at  the  fame  time 
I  doubt  much,  whether  it  will  be  thought  of 
great  W  eight  by  many  of  my  Readers,  what 
I  can  advance  befides. 

The  real  Source  of  this  prefent  Folly  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  abftrufe  and  remote  from  fight,  but  he 
that  affords  the  leaft  Light  in  Matters  of  great 
Obfcurity  does  a  kind  Office  to  the  Enquirers. 
I  am  willing  to  allow,  that  in  the  Beginning  the 
firft  Defign  of  thofe  Schools  was  Good  and  Cha¬ 
ritable,  but  to  know  what  encreafes  them  fo 
extravagantly,  and  who  are  the  chief  Promo¬ 
ters  of  them  now,  we  mutt  make  our  Search 
another  way,  and  addrefs  our  felves  to  the  rigid 
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Party-men  that  are  zealous  for  their  Caufe  ei¬ 
ther  Epifcopacy  or  Presbytery  ;  but  as  the’lat- 
ter  are  but  the  poor  Mimicks  of  the  firlt,  tho’ 
equally  pernicious,  we  lhall  confine  our  felves  to 
fhe  National  Church,  and  take  a  turn  through 
a  Pari  Ih  that  is  not  blefs’d  yet  with  a  Charitv 

ochool. - But  here  I  think  myl'elf  obliged  in 

Vvonlcience  to  ask  pardon  of  my  Reader  for  the 
tirefome  Dance  I  am  going  to  lead  him  if  he  in¬ 
tends  to  follow  me,  and  therefore  I  defire  that 
he  would  either  throw  away  the  Book  and  leave 
me,  or  elfe  arm  himfelf  with  the  Patience  of  ? ob 
to  endure  all  the  Impertinencies  of  low  Life 
the  Cant  and  Tittle-tattle  he  is  like  to  meet 
with  before  he  can  go  half  a  Street’s  length. 

Fiift  we  muft  look  out  among  the  young 
Shop-keepers,  that  have  not  half  the  Bufineis 
tney  could  wifh  for,  and  confequently  Time  to 
ipare.  If  fuch  a  New-beginner  has  but  a  little 
Pride  more  than  ordinary,  and  loves  to  be  med- 
he  is  foon  mortify  din  the  Veftry,  where 
Men  of Subftance  and  long  itanding9  or  elfe  your 
pert  litigious  or  opinionated  Bawlers,  that  have 
obtained  the  T ltle  of  Notable  Men,  commonly 
bear  the  Sway.  His  Stock  and  perhaps  Credit 
are  but  inconfiderable,  and  yet  he  finds  within 
mmfelf  a  ftrong  Inclination  to  Govern.  A  Man 
tnus  qualified  thinks  it  a  thouland  Pities  there  is 
no  Charity-School  in  the  Parifh :  he  communi¬ 
cates  his  Thoughts  to  two  or  three  of  his  Ac- 
quamtance  iirit ;  they  do  the  fame  to  others, and 
in  a  Month’s  time  there  is  nothing  elfe  talk’d  ofin 

the 
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theParifh.  Every  body  invents  Dilcourfes  and 
Arguments  to  the  Purpofe  according  to  his  Abi¬ 
lities. — —  It  is  an  errant  Shame,  lays  one,  to 
fee  fo  many  Poor  that  are  not  able  to  educate 
their  Children,  and  no  Provifton  made  for  them 
where  we  have  fo  many  rich  People.  What 
d’ye  talk  of  Rich,  anfwers  another,  they  are 
the  worit :  they  mult  have  fo  many  Servants, 
Coaches  and  Holies :  They  can  lay  out  hun¬ 
dreds,  and  tome  of  them  thoufands  of  Pounds 
for  Jewels  and  Furniture,  but  not  fpare  a  Shil¬ 
ling  to  a  poor  Creature  that  wants  it:  When 
Modes  and  Faihions  are  difcours’d  of  they  can 
hearken  with  great  Attention,  but  are  wilfully 
deaf  to  the  Cries  of  the  Poor.  Indeed  Neigh¬ 
bour,  replies  the  firft,  you  are  very  right,  I 
don’t  believe  there  is  a  worfe  Parifli  in  England 
for  Charity  than  ours:  ’Tis  l'uch  as  you  and  I  that 
would  do  good  if  it  was  in  our  power, but  of  thofe 
that  are  able  there’s  very  few  that  are  willing. 

Others  more  violent  fall  upon  particular  Per- 
fons,  and  fallen  Slander  on  every  Man  of 
Subftance  they  diflike,  and  a  thoufand  idle 
Stories  in  behalf  of  Charity  are  rais’d  and 
handed  about  to  defame  their  Betters.  Whilft 
this  is  doing  throughout  the  Neighbourhood, 
he  that  firft  broach’d  the  pious  'Thought 
rejoices  to  hear  fo  many  come  in  to  it,  and 
places  no  fmall  Merit  in  being  the  firft  Caufe 
of  fo  much  Talk  and  Buftle  :  But  neither 
himfelf  nor  his  Intimates  being  confiderable  e- 
nough  to  fet  fuch  a  thing  on  foot,  fome  body 

mull 
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muft  be  found  out  who  has  greater  Intereft  •  he 
is  to  be  addrefs’d  to,  and  fhew’d  the  Neceliity 
theGoodnefs,  the  Ufefulnefs  and  Chrittianity 
of  fuch  a  Defign  :  next  he  is  to  be  flatter’d.— 
Indeed  Sir,  if  you  would  efpoufe  it,  no  body  has 
a  greater  Influence  over  the  beft  of  the  Parifh 
than  your  felf :  one  W ord  ofyou lam  fure  would 
engage  l'uch  a  one :  if  you  once  would  rake  it  to 
heart.  Sir,  I  w  ould  look  upon  the  thing  as  done, 

by  this  kind  Rhetorick  they  can 

draw  in  feme  old  Fool  or  conceited  Bufy-body 

that  is  lich,  or  at  lead  reputed  to  be  fuch,  the 
thing  begins  to  be  feafible,  and  is  difcours’d  of 
among  the  better  fort.  The  Parfon,  or  his  Cu- 
rfte’ a,nd  tke  Lefturer  are  every  where  extolling 
the  Pious  Project.  The  firft  Promoters  mean 
while  are  indefatigable :  If  they  were  Guilty  of 
any  open  Vice  they  either  Sacrifife  it  to  the 
Jove  of  Reputation,  or  at  leaft  grow  more  cau¬ 
tious  and  learn  to  play  the  Hypocrite,  well 
knowing  that  to  be  flagitious  or  noted  for  Enor¬ 
mities  is  inconfiftent  with  the  Zeal  which  they 

pretend  to  for  Works  of  Supererrogation  and 
exceiiive  Piety. 

The  Number  of  thefe  diminutive  Patriots 
encreafing,  they  form  themfelves  into  a  Society, 
and  appoint  dated  Meetings,  where  every  one 
concealing  his  Vices  has  liberty  to  difplay  his 
1  alents.  Religion  is  the  Theme,  or  elfe  the 
Mifery  of  the  Times  occafion’d  by  Atheifm  and 
rophanenefs.  Men  of  Worth,  who  live  in 
hplendor,  and  thriving  People  that  have  a  great 

deal 
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deal  of  Bufinefs  of  their  own,  are  feldom  feen 
among  them.  Men  of  Senfe  and  Education 
likewife,  if  they  have  nothing  to  do,  generally 
look  out  for  better  Diverfion.  All  thofe  who 
have  a  higher  Aim,  lhall  have  their  Attendance 
eafily  excus’d,  but  contribute  they  muft  or  elfe 
lead  a  weary  Life  in  the  Parilh.  Two  forts  of 
People  come  in  voluntarily,  ftanch  Churchmen, 
who  have  good  Reafons  for  it  in  Petto,  and 
your  fly  Sinners  that  look  upon  it  as  meritori¬ 
ous,  and  hope  that  it  will  expiate  their  Guilt, 
and  Satanbe  Nonfuited  by  it  at  a  Tmall  Expence. 
Some  come  into  it  to  fave  their  Credit,  others 
to  retrieve  it,  according  as  they  have  either  loll 
or  are  afraid  of  lofing  it ;  others  again  do 
it  Prudentially  to  encreafe  their  Trade  and 
get  Acquaintance,  and  many  would  own  to  you, 
if  they  dared  to  be  fincere  and  fpeak  the  Truth, 
that  they  would  never  have  been  concern’d  in 
it,  but  to  be  better  known  in  the  Parilh.  Men 
of  Senfe  that  fee  the  Folly  of  it  and  have  no 
body  to  Fear,  are  perfuaded  into  it  not  to  be 
thought  Angular  or  to  run  Counter  to  all  the 
W orld ;  even  thofe  who  are  refolute  at  flrfl:  in 
denying  it,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  at  lafl:  they  are 
team’d  and  importun’d  into  a  Compliance.  The 
Charge  being  calculated  for  molt  of  the  Inha¬ 
bitants,  the  inlignificancy  of  it  is  another  Argu¬ 
ment  that  prevails  much,  and  many  are  drawn 
in  to  be  Contributors,  who  without  that  would 
have  flood  out  and  flrenuoufly  oppofed  the 
whole  Scheme. 
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The  Governours  axe  made  of  the  midling 
People,  and  many  inferiour  to  that  Clafs  are 
made  ufe  of,  if  the  forwardnefs  of  their  Zeal 
can  but  over-ballance  the  meannefs  of  their  Con¬ 
dition.  If  you  Ihould  ask  thefe  Worthy  Rulers, 
why  they  take  upon  them  fo  much  Trouble  to 
the  detriment  of  their  own  Affairs  and  lofs  of 
Time,  either  fingly  or  the  whole  body  of  them, 
they  would  all  unanimoufly  Anfwer,  that  it  is 
the  Regard  they  have  for  Religion  and  the 
Church,  and  the  Pleafurethey  take  in  Contri¬ 
buting  to  the  Good,  and  Eternal  Welfare  of  fo 
many  Poor  Innocents  that  in  all  probability 
would  run  into  Perdition  in  thefe  Wicked 
Times  of  Scoffers  and  Free-thinkers.  They  have 
no  Thought  of  Intereft,  even  thofe,  who  deal  in 
and  provide  thefeChildren  with  what  they  want, 
havenotthe  leaf!  delign  of  getting  by  what  they 
fell  for  their  Ufe,  and  tho’  in  every  thing  elfe 
their  Avarice  and  Greedinefs  after  Lucre  be 
glaringly  confpicuous,  in  this  Affair  they  are 
wholly  divefted  from  Selfiihnefs,  and  have  no 
Worldly  Ends.  One  Motive  above  all,  which 
is  none  of  the  leaf!  with  the  molt  of  them,  is  to  be 
carefully  conceal’d,  I  mean  the  Satisfaction 
there  is  in  Ordering  and  Directing :  There  is  a 
melodious  Sound  in  the  word  Governour  that 
is  charming  to  mean  People :  Every  Body  ad¬ 
mires  Sway  and  Superiority,  even  Imper'tum  in 
Belhu-s  has  its  delights,  there  is  a  Pleafure  in 
Ruling  over  any  thing,  and  it  is  this  chiefly 
tn.  t  i’upports  human  Nature  in  the  tedious 
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Slavery  of  School-mafters.  But  if  there  be  the 
leaft  Satisfaction  in  governing  the  Children,  it 
mult  be  ravifliing  to  govern  the  School-mafter 
himfelf.  What  fine  things  are  faid  and  perhaps 
wrote  to  a  Governour,  when  a  School-mafter 
is  to  be  Chofen !  How  the  Praifes  tickle,  and 
how  Pleafant  it  is  not  to  find  out  the  Fulfom- 
nefs  of  the  Flattery,  the  Stiffhefs  of  the  Ex- 
preflions,  or  the  Pedantry  of  the  Stile ! 

Thofe  who  can  examine  Nature  will  always 
find,  that  what  thefe  People  moft  pretend  to 
is  the  leaft,  and  what  they  utterly  deny  their 
greateft  Motive.  No  Habit  or  Quality  is  more 
eafily  acquired  than  Hypocrify,  nor  any  thino* 
fooner  learn’d  than  to  deny  the  Sentiments  of' 
our  Hearts  and  the  Principle  we  acf  from :  But 
the  Seeds  of  every  Paflion  are  innate  to  us,  and 
no  body  comes  into  the  World  without  them. 
If  we  will  mind  the  Paftimes  and  Recreations 
pf  young  Children,  we  fhall  obferve  nothin0* 
more  general  in  them,  than  that  ail  wTo  are 
fuixer  d  to  do  it,  take  delight  in  playing  with 
Kittens  and  little  Puppy  Dogs*.  What  makes 
them  always  lugging  and  pulling  the  poor  Crea¬ 
tures  about  the  Houle  proceeds  from  nothing 
eft'e  but  that  they  can  do  with  them  what  they 
pleafe,  and  put  them  into  what  pofture  and 
jhape  they  lift,  an<*  the  Pleasure  they  receive 
from  this  is  origins.!]  v  owing  to  the  love  of 
Dominion  and  that  uiurping  Temper  all  Man¬ 
kind  are  born  with. 
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When  this  great  Work  is  brought  to  bear, 
and  a  dually  accomplifh’d,  Joy  and  Serenity 
feems  to  overfpread  the  Face  of  every  Inhabi¬ 
tant,  which  likewife  to  account  for  I  mull 
make  a  ihort  Digreffion,  There  are  every  where 
flovenly  forty  Fellows  that  are  ufed  to  be  feen 
always  Ragged  and  Dirty :  Thefe  People  we 
look  upon  as  miferable  Creatures  in  general,  and 
unlefs  they  are  very  remarkable  we  take  little 
Notice  of  them,  and  yet  among  thefe  there  are 
handfome  and  well  ftiaped  Men  as  well  as  a- 
mong  their  Betters.But  if  one  of  thefe  turns  Sol¬ 
dier,  what  a  vaft  Alteration  is  there  obferv’d  in 
him  for  the  better,  as  foon  as  he  is  put  in  his  Red 
Coat,  and  we  fee  him  look  fmart  with  his  Gre¬ 
nadier’s  Cap  and  a  great  Ammunition  Sword ! 
All  who  knew  him  before  are  ftruck  with  other 
Ideas  of  his  Qualities,  and  the  Judgment  which 
both  Men  and  W  omen  form  of  him  in  their 
Minds  is  very  different  from  what  it  w7as. 
There  is  fomething  Analogous  to  this  in  the 
Sight  of  Charity  Children ;  there  is  a  natural 
Beauty  inUniformity  which  moft  People  delight 
in.  It  is  diverting  to  the  Eye  to  fee  Children 
well  match’d,  either  Boys  or  Girls,  march  two 
and  two  in  good  Order;  and  to  have  them  all 
whole  and  tight  in  the  fame  Cloathsand  Trim¬ 
ming  mult  add  to  the  comlinefs  of the  fight ;  and 
what  makes  itflill  more  generally  entertaining 
is  the  imaginary  lhare  which  even  Servants  and 
the  meanelt  in  the  Parilh  have  in  it,  to  whom  it 
cofts  nothing :  Our  Parilh  Church,  Our  Charity 

Children. 
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Children.  In  all  this  there  is  a  Shadow  of 
Property  that  tickles  every  Body  that  has  a 
Right  to  makeUfe  of  the  Words,  but  more  ef- 
pecially  thofe  who  actually  contribute  and  had 
a  great  Hand  in  advancing  the  pious  W  ork. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  Men  thould  fo 
little  know  their  own  Hearts  and  be  fo  ignorant 
of  their  inward  Condition,  as  tomiftake  Frailty, 
Paffion  and  Enthufiafm  for  Goodnefs,  Virtue 
and  Charity;  yet  nothing  is  more  true  than 
that  the  Satisfaction,  the  joy  and  Tranfports 
they  feel  on  the  accounts  I  named  pafs  with 
thefe  mifer able  Judges  for  principles  of  Piety 
and  Religion.  Whoever  will  confider  what  I 
have  faid  for  tw o  or  three  Pages,  and  fuffer  his 
Imagination  to  rove  a  little  further  on  what  he 
has  heard  and  feen  concerning  this  Subjeft,  will 
be  furnilhed  with  fufficient  Reafons  abitraci 
from  the  love  of  God  and  true  Chriftianity, 
why  Charity-Schools  are  in  fuch  uncommon 
Vogue,  and  fo  unanimoufly  approv’d  of  and 
admired  among  all  forts  and  conditions  of  Peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  a  Theme  which  every  Body  can  talk 
of  and  underftands  thoroughly,  there  is  not  a 
more  inexhauftible  Fund  for  Tittle  Tattle,  and  a 
variety  of  low  converfation  in  Hoy-boats  and 
Stage-coaches.  If  a  Governour  that  in  Behalf 
of  the  School  or  the  Sermon  exerted  himfelf 
more  than  ordinary,  happens  to  be  in  Company, 
how  he  is  commended  by  the  Women,  and  his 
Zeal  and  Charitable  Difpoiltion  extoll’d  to  the 
Skies!  Upon  my  word.  Sir,  fays  an  Old  Lady, 

y  we 


we  are  all  very  much  obliged  to  you,  I  don’t 
think  any  of  the  other  Governours  could  have 
made  Intereft  enough  to  procure  us  a  Bifhop ; 
’twas  on  your  Account  1  am  told  that  his  Lord- 
ihip  came,  tho’  he  was  not  very  well :  To  which 
the  other  replies  very  gravely,  that  it  is  hi  s  Duty, 
but  that  he  values  no  Trouble  nor  Fatigue  lb 
he  can  be  but  ferviceabie  to  the  Children,  poor 
Lambs :  Indeed,  fays  he,  I  was  refolv’d  to  get 
a  pair  of  Lawn  Sleeves,  tho’  I  rid  all  Night  for 
It,  and  I  am  very  glad  I  was  not  dilappointed. 

Sometimes  the  School  it  felfis  difcours’d  of, 
and  of  whom  in  all  the  Parilh  it  is  moll  exped- 
ed  he  Ihould  build  one :  The  old  Room  where 
it  is  now  kept  is  ready  to  drop  down :  Such  a 
one  had  a  vaft  Ellate  left  him  by  his  Uncle, 
and  a  great  deal  of  Money  befides;  a  Thoufand 
Pounds  would  be  nothing  in  his  Pocket. 

At  others  the  great  Crouds  are  talk’d  of  that 
are  feen  at  fome  Churches, and  the  confiderable 
Sums  that  are  gather’d ;  from  whence  by  an 
eafy  tranlition  they  go  over  to  the  Abilities,  the 
different  Talents  and  Orthodoxy  of  Clergymen. 
Dr.  —  is  a  Man  of  great  Parts  and  Learning, 
and  I  believe  he  is  very  hearty  for  the  Church, 
but  I  don’t  like  him  for  a  Charity-Sermon. 
There  is  no  better  Man  in  the  World  than- — ; 
he  forces  the  Mony  out  of  their  Pockets.  When 
he  preach’d  laft  for  our  Children  1  am  fure 
there  was  abundance  of  People  that  gave  more 
than  they  intended  when  they  came  to  Church. 
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I  could  fee  it  in  their  Faces,  and  rejoyc’d  at 
it  Heartily. 

Another  Charm  that  renders  Charity-Schools 
fo  bewitching  to  the  Multitude  is  the  general 
Opinion  Eftablilh’d  among  them,  that  they  are 
not  only  actually  Beneficial  to  Society  as  to 
Temporal  Happinels,  but  likewife  that  Chrilii- 
anity  enjoys  and  requires  of  us,  we  lhould 
eren  them  for  our_  Future  W elfare.  They  are 
earncllly  and  fervently  recommended  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  Clergy,  and  have  more 
Labour  and  Eloquence  laid  out  upon  them  than 
any  other  ChrifiianDuty ;  not  by  young  Parfons 
or  poor  Scholars  of  little  Credit,  but  the  molt 
Learned  of  our  Prelates  and  the  moll  Eminent 
for  Orthodoxy,  even  thofe  who  do  not  often 
fatigue  themfelves  on  any  other  Occafion.  As 
to  Religion,  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  know 
what  is  chiefly  required  of  us,  and  confequently 
the  molt  necefiary  to  Salvation:  and  as  to  the 
World,  who  lhould  underftand'the  Intereft  of 
the  Kingdom  better  than  the  W ifdom  of  the 
Nation,  of  which  the  Lords  Spiritual  are  fo 
cohfiderable  a  Branch  ?  The  confequence  of  this 
Sanfjionisfirftjthat  thofe,  who  with  their  Pur- 
fes  or  Power  are  inftrumental  to  the  encreafe 
or  maintenance  of  thefe  Schools,  are  tempted  to 
place  a  greater  Merit  in  what  they  do  than 
otherwil'e  they  could  fuppofe  it  deferv’d.  Se¬ 
condly,  that  all  the  relt,  who  either  Cannot  or 
will  not  any  ways  contribute  towards  them, have 
ffill  a  very  good  reafon  why  they  lhould  fpeak 

h  i  well 
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well  of  them  ;  for  tho’  it  be  difficult,  in  things 
that  interfere  with  our  Paflions,  to  a6t  well,  it 
is  always  in  our  power  to  wifh  well,  becaufe  it 
is  perform’d  with  little  Coft.  There  is  hardly 
a  Perfon fo  Wicked  among  the  Superftitious 
Vulgar,  but  in  the  liking  he  has  for  Charity- 
Schools,  he  imagins  to  fee  a  Glimmering  Hope 
that  it  will  make  an  Attonement  for  his  Sins, 
from  the  fame  Principle  as  the  mofl  Vicious 
comfort  themfelves  with  the  Love  and  Vene¬ 
ration  they  bear  to  the  Church,  and  the  great- 
eft  Profligates  find  an  Opportunity  in  it  to 
fhew  the  Reffitude  of  thejr  Inclinations  at  no 
Expence. 

But  if  all  thefe  were  not  Inducements  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  Men  ftand  up  in  Defence  of  the 
Idol  I  fpeak  of,  there  is  another  that  will  infal¬ 
libly  Bribe  mott  People  to  be  Advocates  for  it. 
We  all  naturally  love  Triumph,  and  whoever 
engages  in  thisCaufe  is  fure  of  Conqueft,  at  leaft 
in  Nine  Companies  out  of  Ten.  Let  him  dis¬ 
pute  withwhom  he  will,  confidering  theSpeci- 
oufnefs  of  the  Pretence,  and  the  Majority  he  has 
on  his  fide,  it  is  a  Caftle,  an  impregnable  Eortrefs 
he  can  never  be  beat  out  of;  and  was  the  moft 
Sober,  Virtuous  Man  alive  to  produce  all  the 
Arguments  to  prove  the  detriment  Charity- 
Schools,  at  leaft  the  Multiplicity  of  them,  do  to 
Society,  which  I  lhall  give  hereafter,  and  fuch 
as  are  yet  ftronger,againft  the  greateft  Scoundrel 
in  the  W orld,  who  fhould  only  make  ufe  of  the 
common  Cant  of  Charity  and  Religion,  the 

Vogue 
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Vogue  would  be  againd  the  fird,  and  himfelf 
lofe  his  Caufe  in  the  Opinion  of  the  Vulgar. 

The  Rife  then  and  Original  of  all  the  Budle 
and  Clamour  that  is  made  throughout  the  King¬ 
dom  in  Behalf  of  Charity-Schools,  is  chiefly 
built  on  Frailty  and  Human  Paffion,  at  lead  it 
is  more  than  pollible  that  a  Nation  fliould  have 
the  fame  Fondnefs  and  feel  the  fame  Zeal  for 
them  as  are  fhewn  in  ours,  and  yet  not  be 
prompted  to  it  by  any  principle  of  Virtue  or 
Religion.  Encouraged  by  this  Confideration, 
I  fhall  with  the  greater  Liberty  attack  this 
vulgar  Error,  and  endeavour  to  make  itevident, 
that  far  from  being  Beneficial,  this  forc’d  Educa¬ 
tion  is  pernicious  to  the  Publick,  the  Welfare 
whereof  as  it  demands  of  us  a  regard  Superiour 
to  all  other  Laws  and  Confiderations,  foit  fhall 
be  the  only  Apology  I  intend  to  make  for 
differing  from  the  prefen t  Sentiments  of  the 
Learned  and  Reverend  Body  of  our  Divines, 
and  venturing  plainly  to  deny,  what  I  have 
juft  now  own’d  to  be  openly  afferted  by  mod 
of  our  Bifhops  as  well  as  Inferior  Clergy.  As 
our  Church  pretends  to  no  Infallibility  even  in 
Spirituals,  her  proper  Province,  fo  it  cannot  be 
an  Affront  to  her  to  imagine  that  Ihe  may  err 
In  Temporals  which  are  not  fo  much  under  her 
immediate  care. - But  to  my  Task. 

The  whole  Earth  being  Curs’d,  and  no  Bread 
to  be  had  but  what  we  eat  in  the  fweat  of  our 
Brows,  vad  Foil  mud  be  undergone  before  Man 
can  provide  himfelf  with  Ncceffaries  for  his 

Y  3  Suite- 
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Suftenance  and  the  bare  fupport  of  his  corrupt 
and  defective  Nature  as  he  is  a  (ingle  Creature ; 
but  infinitely  more  to  makeLife  comfortable  in  a 
Civil  Society,  where  Men  are  become  taught  A- 
nimals,  and  great  Numbers  of  them  have  by 
mutual  compact  framed  thcmleives  into  a  Body 
Politick;  and  the  more  Man’s  Knowledge  en- 
creafes  in  this  State,  the  greater  will  be  the  varie¬ 
ty  of  Labour  required. *to  make  him  eafy.  It  is 
impolhble  that  a  Society  can  long  iubfifi-  and 
fuffer  many  of  its  Members  to  live  in  Mleneis, 
and  enjoy  all  the  Eafe  and  Pleal'ure  they  can  in¬ 
vent,  without  having  at  the  lame  time  great 
Multitudes  of  People  that  to  make  good  this 
Defeat  will  condefcend  to  be  qu'te  the  reverie, 
and  by  ufe  and  patience  inure  their  Bodies  to 
work  for  others  and  themielves  befides. 

-  The  Plenty  and  Cheapnefs  of  Provifions  de¬ 
pends  in  a  great  meafure  on  the  Price  and  Value 
that  is  let  upon  thisLabour,and  confequently  the 
Welfare  of  all  Societies,  even  before  they  are 
tainted  with  Foreign  Luxury,  requires  that  it 
fhould  be  perform’d  by  fuch  of  their  Members  as 
in  the  firft  place  are  fturdy  androbuitand  never 
ufed  to  Eafe  or  Idlenefs,  and  in  the  fecond,  foon 
contented  as  to  the  NecelPariesof  Life ;  luch  as 
are  glad  to  take  up  with  the  courfeft  Manu¬ 
facture  in  every  thing  they  wear,  and  in  their 
Diet  have  no  other  aim  than  to  feed  their  Bodies 
when  their  Stomachs  prompt  them  to  eat,  and, 
with  little  regard  to  Tafte  or  Relilh,  refule  no 
wholfome  Nourilhment  that  can  be  fwallow’d 
ma%i  when 
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when  Men  are  Hungry,  or  ask  any  thing  for 
their  Thirft  but  to  quench  it. 

As  the  greateft  part  of  the  Drudgery  is  to 
be  done  by  Day-light,  fo  it  is  by  this  only  that 
they  actually  meaiure  the  time  of  their  Labour, 
without  any  thought  of  the  Hours  they  are 
employ’d,  or  the  W  earinefs  they  feel ;  and  the 
Hireling  in  the  Country  mult  get  up  in  the 
Morning,  not  becaufe  he  has  relied  enough, 
but  becaufe  the  Sun  is  going  to  rife.  This  laft 
Article  alone  would  be  an  intolerable  Hardlhip 
to  Grown  People  under  Thirty,  who  during 
nonage  had  been  ufed  to  lie  a-bed  as  long  as 
they  could  fleep ;  but  all  three  together  makeup 
fuch  a  Condition  of  Life  as  a  Man  more  mildly 
Educated  would  hardly  chufe ;  tho’  it  Ihould 
deliver  him  from  a  Goal  or  a  Shrew. 

If  fuch  People  there  mult  be,  as  no  great  Na¬ 
tion  can  be  happy  without  valt  Numbers  of 
them,  would  not  a  W  ife  Legiflature  cultivate 
the  Breed  of  them  with  all  imaginable  Care, 
and  provide  againlt  their  Scarcity  as  he  would 
prevent  the  Scarcity  of  Provifion  it  felf  ?  No 
Man  would  be  Poor  and  fatigue  himfelf  for 
a  Livelihood  if  he  could  help  it :  The  abfolute 
necelfity  all  Hand  in  for  Victuals  and  Drink, 
and  in  cold  Climates  for  Cloaths  and  Lodging, 
makes  them  fubmit  to  any  thing  that  can  be  bore 
with.  If  nobody  did  Want  no  body  would 
W  ork ;  but  the  greateft  Hardlhips  are  look’d 
upon  as  Solid  Pleafures  when  they  keep  a  Man 
from  Starving. 

Y  4  From 
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From  what  has  been  faid  it  is  manifeft,  that 
in  a  Free  Nation  where  Slaves  are  not  allow’d 
of,  the  fureft  W  ealth  confiils  in  a  Multitude  of 
laborious  Poor ;  for  belides  that  they  are  the 
never-failing  Nurfery  of  Fleets  and  Armies, 
without  them  there  could  be  no  Enjoyment, 
and  no  Produft  of  any  Country  could  be  valua¬ 
ble.  To  make  the  Society  happy  and  People 
eaiie  under  the  meaneft  Circumftances,  it  is 
requifite  that  great  numbers  of  them  ihould  be 
Ignorant  as  well  as  Poor.  Knowledge  both 
enlarges  and  multiplies  our  Defires,  and  the 
fewer  things  a  Man  wilhes  for,  the  more  ealily 
his  Neceflities  may  be  fupply’d. 

The  W  elfare  and  Felicity  therefore  of  every 
State  and  Kingdom,  require  that  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Working  Poor  ibould  be  confin’d 
within  the  Verge  of  their  Occupations,  and 
never  extended  (as  to  things  vifible)  beyond 
what  relates  to  their  Calling.  The  more  a  Shep¬ 
herd,  a  Plowman  or  any  other  Peaiant  knows 
of  the  World,  and  the  things  that  are  Foreign 
to  his  Labour  or  Employment,  the  lefs  fit  he’ll 
be  to  go  through  the  Fatigues  and  Hardlhips 
of  it  with  Chearfulnefs  and  Content. 

Reading,  W riting  and  Arithmetick  are  very 
neceflary  to  thofe,  whole  Bufinefs  require  fuch 
Qualifications, but  where  Peoples  livelihood  has 
no  dependence  on  thkfe  Arts,  they  are  very  per¬ 
nicious  to  the  Poor,  who  are  forc’d  to  get  their 
Daily  Bread  by  their  Daily  Labour.  Few  Chil¬ 
dren  make  any  Progrefs  at  School,  but  at  the 

fame 
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fame  time  they  are  capable  of  being  employ’d 
in  fome  Bufinefs  or  other,  fo  that  every  Hour 
thofe  of  poor  People  fpend  at  their  Book  is  fo 
much  time  loll  to  the  Society.  Going  to  School 
in  comparifon  to  W  orking  is  Idlenefs,  and  the 
longer  Boys  continue  in  this  eafy  fort  of  Life, 
the  more  unfit  they’ll  be  when  grown  up  for 
downright  Labour,  both  as  to  Strength  and 
Inclination.  Men  who  are  to  remain  and  end 
their  Days  in  a  Laborious,  Tirefome  and  Pain¬ 
ful  Station  of  Life,  the  fooner  they  are  put  upon 
it  at  firft,  the  more  patiently  they’ll  fubmit  to 
it  for  ever  after.  Hard  Labour  and  the  courfefl 
Diet  are  a  proper  Punifhment  to  feveral  kinds  of 
Malefactors,  but  to  impofe  either  on  thofe  that 
have  not  been  ufed  and  brought  up  to  both  is 
„  thegreatelfCruely,  when  there  is  no  Crime  you 
can  charge  them  with. 

Reading  and  Writing  are  not  attain’d  to 
without  fome  labour  of  the  Brain  and  Affiduity, 
and  before  People  are  tolerably  vers’d  in  either, 
they  efteem  themfelves  infinitely  above  thofe 
who  are  wholly  Ignorant  of  them,  often  with 
fo  little  Juftice  and  Moderation  as  if  they  were 
of  another  Species.  As  all  Mortals  have  natu¬ 
rally  an  Averfion  to  trouble  and  Pains-taking, 
fo  we  are  all  fond  of,  and  apt  to  over-value  thofe 
Qualifications  we  have  purchas’d  at  the  Expence 
of  our  Eafe  and  Quiet  for  Y  ears  together.  Thofe 
who  fpent  a  great  part  of  their  Youth  in  learn¬ 
ing  to  Read,  W  rite  and  Cypher,  expert  and 
notuniuftly  to  be  employ’d  where  thofe  Quali¬ 
fications 
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fications  may  beofufeto  them  ;  theeeneralitv 
of  them  will  look  upon  downright  Labour  3 
the  utmoft  Contempt,  I  mean  Labour  perform’d 
m  the  Service  of  others  in  the  lowed  Station  of 
Lite,  and  for  the  meaned  Coniideration.  A  Man 
who  has  had  tome  Education,  may  follow  Hus¬ 
bandry  by  Choice,  and  be  diligent  at  the  dirtied 
and  mod  laborious  Work ;  but  then  the  Con¬ 
cern  mud  be  his  own,  and  Avarice,  the  Care  of 
a  family,  or  iome  other  preding  Motive  mud 
put  him  upon  it ;  but^he  won’t  make  a  good 
Hireling  and  ferve  a  Fawner  for  a  pitiful  Re¬ 
ward  ;  at  lead  he  is  not  fo  fit  for  it  as  a  Day- 
Labourer  that  has  always  been  employ’d  about 
t  e  Plow  and  Dung  Cart,  and  remembers  not 
that  ever  he  has  lived  otherwife. 

\Vhen  Obfequioufnefs  and  mean  Services  are 
required,  welhall  always  obferve  that  they  are 
never  fochearfully  nor  fo  heartily  perform’d  as 
trom  Infenours  to  Superiours ;  I  mean  Inferi- 
ouils  only  in  Riches  and  Quality,  but  like- 
wile  m  Knowledge  and  Underdanding.  A  Ser¬ 
vant  can  have  no  unfeign’d  Refpeft  for  his 
Matter,  as  foon  as  he  hasSenfe  enough  to  find 
out  that  he  ferves  a  Fool.  When  we  are  to 
learn  or  to  obey,  we  fhall  experience  in  our 

t  lat  Vie  §reater  Opinion  we  have  of  the 
W  ddom  and  Capacity  of  thofe  that  are  either 

to  teach  or  Command  us,  the  greater  deference 

we  pay  to  their  Laws  and  lndruftions.  No 
Ci  eatures  fubmit  contentedly  to  their  Equals, 

and 
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and  lliould  a  Horfe  know  as  much  as  a  Man, 

I  /hould  not  defire  to  be  his  Rider. 

Here  I  am  obliged  again  to  make  a  Di- 
greflion,  tho’  I  declare  1  never  had  a  lefs 
Mind  to  it  than  I  have  at  this  Minute;  but 
I  fee  a  thoufand  Rods  in  Pifs,  and  the  whole 
Pofie  of  diminutive  Pedants  againft  me  for 
aflaulting  the  Chrift-crofs-row,  and  oppofing 
the  very  Elements  of  Li  terature. 

This  is  no  Panick  Fear,  and  the  Reader  will 
not  imagine  my  Apprehenfions  ill  grounded,  if 
he  confiders  what  an  Army  of  petty  Tyrants  I 
have  to  cope  with,  that  all  either  actually  per¬ 
secute  with  Birch  or  elfe  are  folliciting  for  fuch 
a  Preferment.  For  if  I  had  no  other  Ad verfaries 
than  the  itarving  Wretches  of  both  Sexes, 
throughout  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain ,  that 
from  a  natural  Antipathy  to  W orking,  have  a 
great  Diflike  to  their  prefent  Employment,  and 
perceiving  within  a  much  ftronger  Inclination 
to  Command  than  ever  they  felt  to  obey  others, 
think  themfelves  qualify’d,  and  wilhfrom  their 
Hearts  to  be  Matters  and  Miftrefles  of  Charity- 
Schools,  the  Number  of  my  Enemies  would  by 
the  moft  modeft  Computation  amount  to  one 
hundred  thoufand  at  leaft. 

Methinks  I  hear  them  cry  out  that  a  more 
dangerous  Doctrine  never  was  broach’d,  and 
Popery’s  a  Fool  to  it,  and  ask  what  Brute  of  a 
Saracen  it  is  that  draws  his  ugly  Weapon  for 
the  Deftru&ion  of  Learning.  It  is  ten  to  one 
but  they’ll  indidt  me  for  endeavouring  by  In¬ 
dication 
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ftigation  of  the  Prince  of  Darknefs,  to  introduce 
into  thefe  Realms  greater  ignorance  and  Bar- 
barity  than  ever  Nation  was  plunged  into  by 

cn  an<a  ^an^ais  hnce  the  Light  of  the  Gofpel 
hrit  appeared  in  the  World.  Whoever  labours 
under  the  Publick  Odium  has  always  Crimes 
laid  to  his  Charge  he  never  was  guilty  of,  and  it 
will  be  fufpeded  that  I  have  had  a  hand  in  ob¬ 
literating  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  perhaps  af¬ 
firm  d  that  it  was  at  my  Requeft  that  the  fmall 
Bibles  pubhflr  d  by  Patent  in  the  Year  i/n, 
and  chiefly  made  ufe  of  in  Charity-Schools,  were 
through  badnefs  of  Print  and  Paper  render’d  il- 
legible:  which  yet  Iproteft  I  am  as  innocent  of 
as  the  Child  unborn.  But  I  am  in  a  thoufand 
ears ;  the  more  I  confider  my  Cafe  the  worfe  I 
like  it,  and  the  greateft  Comfort  I  have  is  in 
my  lincere  Belief,  that  hardly  any  body  will 
mmd  a  Word  of  what  I  fay ;  or  elfe  if  ever  the 
People  fufpeded  that  what  I  write  would  be  of 
any  weight  to  any  confiderable  part  of  the  So- 
ciety,  I  iliould  not  have  the  Courage  barely  to 
think  on  all  the  Trades  I  iliould  diloblige ;  and 
1  cannot  but  fmile  when  I  refled  on  the  Variety 
of  uncooth  Sufferings  that  would  be  prepar’d  for 
tne,  if  the  Puniihment  they  would  diflerentlv 
inflid  upon  me  was  emblematically  to  2 
at  my  Crime  For  if  I  was  not  fuddenly  ftuck 
tall  of  ufelefs  Penkmfes  up  to  the  Hilts,  the 
Company  of  Stationers  would  certainly  take  me 
m  hand,  and  either  have  me  buried  alive  in  their 
all  under  a  great  Heap  of  Primers  and  Spel- 
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3ing-Books,  they  would  not  be  able  to  fell ;  or 
elfe  fend  me  up  againft  Tide  to  be  bruifed  to 
Death  in  a  Paper  Mill  that  would  be  obliged  to 
Hand  ftill a  W eek  upon  my  account.  The  Ink- 
makers  at  the  fame  time  would  for  the  Publick 
Good  offer  to  choak  me  with  Aftringents,  or 
drown  me  in  the  black  Liquor  that  would  be 
left  upon  their  Hands  :  which,  if  they  joyn’d 
flock,  might  eafily  be  perform’d  in  lefs  than  a 
Month ;  and  if  I  lhould  efcape  the  Cruelty  of 
thefe  united  Bodies,  the  Refentment  of  a  private 
Monopolift  would  be  as  fatal  to  me,  and  I 
fhould  loon  find  mylelf  pelted  and  knock’d 
o’  th’  Head  with  little  fquat  Bibles  clafp’d  in 
Brafs  and  ready  arm’d  for  Mifchief,  that,  Cha¬ 
ritable  Learning  ceafing,  would  be  fit  for  no¬ 
thing  but  unopen’d  to  fight  with,  andExercifes 
truly  Polemick. 

The  Digreflion  I  fpoke  of  juft  now  is  not  the 
fooliih  Trifle  that  ended  with  the  laft  Para¬ 
graph,  and  which  the  grave  Critick,  to  whom 
all  Mirth  is  unfeafonable,  will  think  very  im¬ 
pertinent  ;  but  a  ferious  Apologetical  one  I  am 
going  to  make  out  of  hand,  to  clear  my  felf 
from  having  any  Defign  againft  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences,  as  fome  Heads  of  Colleges  and  other 
careful  Prefervers  of  human  Learning  might 
have  apprehended  upon  feeing  Ignorance  re¬ 
commended  as  a  neceflary  Ingredient  in  the 
mixture  of  Civil  Society. 


In 
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In  the  firft  place  I  would  have  near  dotihle 
the  number  ol  ProfelTors  in  every  Univerfitv  of 
what  there  is  now.  Theology  with  us  is  ge¬ 
nerally  well  provided,  but  the  two  other  Fa¬ 
culties  have  very  little  to  boalt  of,  elpecially 
Phylick.  Every  Branch  of  that  Art  ought  to 
have  two  or  three  ProfelTors,  that  would  take 
Pains  to  communicate  their  Skill  and  Know- 
ledge  to  cithers.  In  Publick  Leftures  a  vain 
Man  has  great  Opportunities  to  fet  off  his  Parts, 
but  private  Inltruftions  are  more  ufeful  to  Stu¬ 
dents  Pharmacy  and  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Simples  are  as  necelTary  as  Anatomy  or  the  Hi 
Itory  of  Difeafes :  It  is  a  lhame  that  wffen  Men 
have  taken  their  Degree,  and  are  bv  Authority 
entrulled  with  the  Lives  of  the  Subject,  they 
mould  be  fore  d  to  come  to  London  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Materia  Medica  and  the 
Compolition  of  Medicines,  and  receive  In- 
ltructions  from  others  that  never  had  Univerfi- 
ty  Education  themfelves ;  it  is  certain  that  in 
the  City  I  named  there  is  ten  tjfeaes  more  Op¬ 
portunity  for  a  Man  to  improve  himfelf  in  A- 
natomy.  Botany,  Pharmacy  and  the  Praftice  of 
Phylick  than  at  both  our  Univerlities  together. 

W  hat  has  an  Oyllhop  to  do  with  Silks ;  or  who 
would  look  for  Hams  and  Pickles  at  a  Mercer’s > 

W  here  things  are  well  managed,  Hofpitals  are 
made  as  fubfervie.it  to  the  Advancement  of 
Students  in  the  Art  of  Phylick  as  they  are  to 
the  Recovery  of  Health  in  the  Poor 


Good 
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Good  Senfe  ought  to  govern  Men  in  Learn¬ 
ing  as  well  as  in  Trade  :  No  Man  ever  bound 
his  Son  Prentice  to  a  Goldfmith  to  make  him  a 
Linnendraper ;  then  why  fhould  he  have  a  Di¬ 
vine  for  his  T utor  to  become  a  Lawyer  or  a  Phy- 
fician  ?  It  is  true,  that  the  Languages,  Logick 
and  Philofophy  Ihould  bethefirft  Studies  in  all 
the  Learned  Profeffions ;  but  there  is  fo  little 
Help  for  Phyfick  in  our  Univerfities  that  are  fo 
rich,  and  where  fo  many  idle  People  are  well 
paid  for  eating  and  drinking,  and  being  magni¬ 
ficently  as  well  as  commodioufly  lodg’d,  that 
bar  Books  and  what  is  common  to  all  the  Three 
Faculties,  a  Man  may  as  well  qualify  himfelf 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  to  be  aTurky-Merchant 
as  he  can  to  be  a  Phyfician  :  W  hich  is  in  my 
humble  Opinion  a  great  fign  that  fome  part  of 
the  great  W  ealth  they  are  poflefs’d  of  is  net  fo 
well  applied  as  it  might  be. 

Profelfors  fhould  befides  theirStipends  allow’d 
them  by  the  Publick,  have  Gratifications  from 
every  Student  they  teach,  that  Self-Intereft  as 
well  as  Emulation  and  the  Love  of  Glory  might 
fpur  them  on  to  Labour  and  Afliduity.  W  hen 
a  Man  excels  in  any  one  Study  or  part  of  Learn¬ 
ing,  and  is  qualify’d  to  teach  others,  he  ought 
to  be  procured  if  Money  will  purchafe  him, 
without  regarding  what  Party,  or  indeed  what 
Country  or  Nation  he  is  of,  whether  Black  or 
White.  Univerfities  fhould  be  publick  Marts  - 
for  all  manner  of  Literature,  as  your  Annual 
Fairs,  that  are  kept  at  Lei§Jlck>  Franc  fort,  and 

other 
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other  Places  in  Germany,  are  for  different  Wares 
and  Merchandizes,  where  no  difference  is  made 
between  Natives  and  Foreigners,  and  which 
Men  refort  to  from  all  Parts  of  the  W  orld 
with  equal  h  reed om  and  equal  Privilege. 

From  paying  the  Gratifications  I  ipoke  of  I 
would  excufe  all  Students  delign’d  for  the  Mi- 
niitry  of  the  Gofpel.  There  is  no  Faculty  fo 
immediately  neceffary  to  the  Government  of  a 
Nation  as  that  of  Theology,  and  as  we  ought 
to  have  great  Numbers  of  Divines  for  the  Ser¬ 
vice  of  this  Ifland,  I  would  not  have  the  mean¬ 
er  People  difcouraged  from  bringing  up  their 
Children  to  that  Funftion.  For  tho’  wealthy 
Men,  if  they  have  many  Sons,  fometimes  make 
one  of  them  a  Clergyman,  as  we  fee  even  Per- 
lons  of  Quality  take  up  Holy  Orders,  and  there 
are  likewife  People  of  good  Senfe,  elpecially 
Divines,  that  from  a  Principle  of  Prudence 
bring  up  their  Children  to  that  Profeflion,  when 
they  are  morally  affured  that  they  have  Friends 
or  Intereft  enough,  and  fliall  be  able  either  by 
a  good  Fellowfhip  at  the  Univerfity,  Advowfons 
or  other  means  to  procure  ’em  a  Livelihood : 
But  thefe  produce  not  the  large  Number  of 
Divines  that  are  yearly  Ordain’d,  and  for  the 

Bulk  of  the  Clergy  we  are  indebted  to  another 
Original. 

Among  the  midling  People  of  all  Trades  there 
are  Bigots  who  have  a  fuperftitious  Awe  for  a 
Gown  and  Caffock :  of  thefe  there  are  Multi¬ 
tudes  that  feel  an  ardent  Defire  of  having  a  Son 

pro- 
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promoted  to  the  Miniftry  of  the  Gofpel,  with¬ 
out  conlidering  what  is  to  become  of  them 
afterwards ;  and  many  a  kind  Mother  in  this 
Kingdom,  without  confulting  her  own  Cir- 
cumftances  or  her  Child’s  Capacity,  tranfported 
with  this  laudable  Willi  is  daily  feafting  on 
this  pleafing  Thought,  and  often  before  her  Son 
is  twelve  Tears  old,  mixing  Maternal  Love 
with  Devotion,  throws  her  felf  into  Ecftafies  and 
Tears  of  Satisfaction,  by  reflecting  on  the  future 
Enjoyment  Ihe  is  to  receive  from  feeing  him 
Hand  in  a  Pulpit,  and  with  her  own  Ears 
hearing  him  preach  the  Word  of  God.  It  is 
to  this  Religious  Zeal,  or  at  leaft  the  Human 
Frailties  that  pafs  for  and  reprefent  it,  that  we 
owe  the  great  plenty  of  poor  Scholars  the  Na¬ 
tion  enjoys.  For  confidering  the  inequality  of 
Livings,  and  the  fmallnefs  of  Benefices  up  and 
down  the  Kingdom,  without  this  happy  Dif- 
pofition  in  Parents  of  fmall  Fortune,  we  could 
not  poflibly  be  furnilhed  from  any  other  Quar¬ 
ter  with  proper  Perfons  for  the  Miniftry,  to  at¬ 
tend  all  the  Cures  of  Souls,  fo  pitifully  provided 

for,  that  no  Mortal  could  Live  upon  them  that 
had  been  Educated  in  any  tolerable  Plenty,  un- 
lefs  he  was  poflefled  of  real  Virtue,  which  it  is 
Foolilh  and  indeed  Injurious,  we  Ihould  more 
expert  from  the  Clergy  than  we  generally  find 
it  in  the  Laity. 

The  great  Care  I  would  take  to  promote  that 
part  of  Learning  which  is  more  immediately 
ufeful  to  Society,  Ihould  not  make  me  neglert 
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the  more  Curious  and  Polite,  but  all  the  Liberal 
Arts  and  every  Branch  of  Literature  Ihould  be 
encouraged  throughout  the  Kingdom, more  than 
they  are,  if  my  wiflung  could  do  it.  In  every 
County  there  Ihould  be  one  or  more  large 
Schools  erected  at  the  Publick  Charge  for 
Latin  and  Greek, that  Ihould  be  divided  into  fix 
or  more  Clafies,  with  particular  Matters  in  each 
of  them.  The  whole  ihould  be  under  the  Care 
and  Infpeftion  of  l'ome  Men  of  Letters  in  Au¬ 
thority,  who  would  not  only  be  Titular  Gover¬ 
nors,  but  actually  take  pains  at  leatl  twice  a 
Year,  in  hearing  every  Clafs  thoroughly  exa¬ 
min’d  by  the  Matter  of  it,  and  not  content 
themfelves  with  judging  of  the  Progrefs  the 
Scholars  had  made  from  Themes  and  other  Ex- 
ercifes  that  had  been  made  out  of  their  Sight* 

At  the  fame  time  1  would  difcharge  and  hin¬ 
der  the  multiplicity  of  tkofe  petty  Schools,  that 
never  would  have  had  any  Exiftence  had  the 
Matters  of  them  not  been  extremely  indigent. 
It  is  a  Vulgar  Error  that  no  body  can  fpell  or 
write  Englijf?  well  without  a  little  fmatch  of 
Latin.  This  is  upheld  by  Pedants  for  their  own 
<  Intereft,and  by  none  more  ttrenuoutly  maintain¬ 
ed  than  fuch  of 'em  as  are  poor  Scholars  in  more 
than  one  Senfe:  in  the  mean  time  it  is  an  abomi¬ 
nable  Falthood.  I  have  known,  and  am  Hill  ac¬ 
quainted  w'ith  feveral,  and  forne  of  the  Fair 
Sex,  that  never  learn’d  any  Latin,  and  yet  keep 
to  firi£t  Orthography,  and  write  admirable 
good  Senfe ;  whereas  on  the  other  hand  every 
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bod^  may  meet  with  the  Scriblings  of  pretend¬ 
ed  Scholars,  at  lead  fuch  as  went  to  a  Gram¬ 
mar  School  for  feveral  Years,  that  have  Gram¬ 
mar  Faults  and  are  ill-fpelt.  The  underhand- 
mg  of  Latin  thoroughly  is  highly  neceharv  to 
all  that  are  defigned  for  any  of  the  Learned 
Profeffions,  and  I  would  have  no  Gentleman 
without  Literature;  eventhofe  who  are  to  be 
brought  up  Attorneys,  Surgeons  and  Apothe¬ 
caries,  lhould  be  much  better  vers’d  in  that 
Language  than  generally  they  are ;  but  to  Youth 
who  afterwards  are  to  get  a  Livelihood  in 
l  lades  and  Callings  in  which  -Latin  is  not 
daily  wanted,  it  is  of  no  Ufe,  and  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  it  an  evident  Lofs  of  juft  fo  much  Time 
and  Money  as  are  bellowed  upon  it.  When 
Men  come  into  Bufinefs,  what  was  taught  them 
of  it  in  thofe  petty  Schools  is  either  foon  forgot, 
or  only  fit  to  make  them  impertinent,  and  of¬ 
ten  very  troublefome  in  Company.  Few  Men 
can  forbear  valuing  themfelves  oh  any  Know¬ 
ledge  they  had  once  acquired,  even  after  they 
have  loft  it ;  and  unlel's  they  are  very  rnodeft 
and  difcreet,  the  undigefled  fcraps  which  fuch 
People  commonly  remember  of  Latin ,  feldom 
fail  of  rendring  them  at  one  time  or  other  ridicu¬ 
lous  to  thofe  who  underhand  it. 

Reading  and  Writing  I  would  Treat  as  we 
do  Mufick  and  Dancing,  I  would  not  hinder 

them  nor  force  them  upon  the  Society:  As  long 

as  there  was  any  thingtobegot  by  them,  there 
would  be  Mahers  enough  to  Teach  them ;  but 
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nothing  ihould  be  taught  for  nothing  but  at 
Church:  And  here  I  would  exclude  eventhofe 
who  might  be  defignedfor  the  Miniftry  of  the 
Gofpel;  for  if  Parents  are  fo  miferably  Poor 
that  they  can’t  afford  their  Children  thefe  fir  ft 
Elements  of  Learning,  it  is  Impudence  in  them 
to  afpire  any  further. 

It  would  Encourage  likewife  the  lower  fort 
of  People  to  give  their  Children  this  part  of 
Education,  if  they  could  fee  them  preferred  to 
thofe  of  idle  Sots  orforry  Rake-hells,  that  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  provide  a  Rag  for  their 
Brats  but  by  Begging.  But  now  when  a  Boy 
or  a  Girl  are  wanted  for  any  fmall  Service,  we 
reckon  it  a  Duty  to  employ  our  Charity  Chil¬ 
dren  before  any  other.  The  Education  of  them 
looks  like  a  Reward  for  being  Vicious  and 
Unaftive,  a  Benefit  commonly  bellow’d  on  Pa¬ 
rents,  who  deferve  to  be  punilhed  for  fhame- 
fully  neglecting  their  Families.  In  one  Place 
you  may  hear  a  Rafcal  Half-drunk,  Damning 
himfelf,  call  for  the  other  Pot,  and  as  a  good 
Reafon  for  it  add,  that  his  Boy  is  provided  for 
in  Cloaths  and  has  his  Schooling  for  nothing : 
In  another  you  ihall  fee  a  poor  Woman  in  great 
Neccifity,  whofe  Child  is  to  be  taken  care  of, 
becaufe  herfelf  is  a  Lazy  Slut,  and  never  did 
anything  to  remedy  her  Wants  in  good  earneft, 
but  bewailing  them  at  a  Jin-lhop. 

If  every  Body’s  Children  are  well  taught, 
who  by  their  own  Induftry  can  Educate  them 
at  our  Univerftties,  there  will  be  Men  of  Learn¬ 
ing 
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ing  enough  to  fupply  this  Nation  and  fuch 
another ;  and  Reading,  W  riting  or  Arithmetick 
would  never  be  wanting  in  the  Bufinefs  that 
requires  them,  tho’  none  were  to  learn  them 
but  fuch  whofe  Parents  could  be  at  the  Charge  of 
it.  It  is  not  with  Letters  as  it  is  with  the  Gifts 
of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  that  they  may  not  be  pur- 
chafed  with  Money;  and  bought  Wit,  if  we 
believe  the  Proverb,  is  none  of  the  Worft. 

I  thought  it  necelTary  to  fay  thus  much  of 
Learning,  to  obviate  the  Clamours  of  the  Ene¬ 
mies  to  Truth  and  fair  Dealing,  who  had  I  not 
fo  amply  explained  my  felf  on  this  Head,  would 
have  reprefented  me  as  a  Mortal  Foe  to  all 
Literature  andufeful  Knowledge,  and  a  wicked 
Advocate  for  universal  Ignorance  and  Stupidity. 

I  lhall  now  make  good  my  Promife  of  anfwer- 
ing  what  I  knew  the  Well-wiihers  to  Charity- 
Schools  would  objeft  again!!  me,  by  faying  that 
they  brought  up  the  Children  under  their  care 
to  Warrantable  and  Laborious  Trades,  and  not 
to  Idlenefs  as  I  did  infinuate.  ’  . 

I  have  fufficiently  fhew’d  already,  why  going 
to  School  was  Idlenefs  if  compar’d  to  W  orking, 
and  exploded  this  fort  of  Education  in  the 
Children  of  the  Poor,  becaufe  it  Incapacitates 
them  ever  after  for  downright  Labour,  which  is 
their  proper  Province,  and  in  every  Civil  Society 
a  Portion  they  ought  not  to  repine  or  grum¬ 
ble  at,  if  exaded  from  them  with  Difcretion 
and  Humanity.  What  remains  is  that  I  fhould 
fpeak  as  to  their  putting  them  out  to  Trades, 
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which  I  lliall  endeavour  to  demonftrate  to  be 
deih'uctive  to  the  Harmony  of  a  Nation,  and  an 
impertinent  intermedling  with  what  few  of 
thefe  Governours  know  any  thing  of. 

In  order  to  this  let  us  examine  into  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  Societies,  and  what  the  Compound 
ought  to  confilt  of,  if  we  would  raife  it  to  as 
high  a  degree  of  Strength,  Beauty  and  Perfe- 
dlion,  as  the  Ground  we  are  to  do  it  upon  will 
let  us.  The  Variety  of  Services  that  are  requir¬ 
ed  to  fupply  the  Luxurious  and  W  anton  Deiires 
as  well  as  real  Necelfities  of  Man,  with  all  their 
fubordinate  Callings,  is  in  fuch  a  Nation  as  ours 
prodigious ;  yet  it  is  certain  that,  tho’  the  number 
of  thole  feveralOccupations  be  excellively  great, 
it  is  far  from  being  infinite:  if  you  add  one  more 
than  is  required  it  mull  be  iuperfluous.  If  a 
Man  had  a  good  Stock  and  the  belt  Shop  in 
Cheapft'de  to  fellTurbands  in, he  would  be  ruin’d, 
and  xiDemetrms  ox  any  other  Silverfmith  made 
nothing  but  Dianas  Shrines,  he  would  not  get 
his  Bread,  now  the  W orlhip  of  that  Goddefs  is 
out  of  Fafhion.  As  it  is  Folly  to  fet  up  Trades 
that  are  not  wanted,  fo  what  is  next  to  it  is  to 
encreafe  in  any  one  Trade  the  Numbers  beyond 
what  are  required.  As  things  are  managed 
with  us,  it  would  be  prepoiterous  to  have  as 
many  Brewers  as  there  are  Bakers,  or  as  many 
Woollendrapers  as  there  are  Shoemakers.  This 
Proportion  as  to  Numbers  in  every  Trade  finds 
it  ielf,  and  is  never  better  kept  than  when  no 
body  meddles  or  interferes  with  it. 

People 
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People  that  have  Children  to  educate  that 
mull  get  their  Livelihood,  are  always  conlult- 
ing  and  deliberating  what  Trade  or  Calling  they 
are  to  bring  them  up  to,  till  they  are  fix’d  ;  and 
thoufands  think  on  this  that  hardly  think  at  all 
on  any  thing  elfe.  Firft  they  confine  themfelves 
to  their  Circum fiances,  and  he  that  can  give  but 
ten  Pounds  with  his  Son  mutt  not  look  out 
for  a  Trade  where  they  ask  an  hundred  with 
an  Apprentice  :  but  the  next  they  think  on  is 
always  which  will  be  the  moft  advantageous  : 
if  there  be  a  Calling  where  at  that  time  People 
are  more  generally  employ’d  than  they  are  in 
any  other  in  the  fame  Reach,  there  are  prefent- 
ly  half  a  fcore  Fathers  ready  to  fupply  it  with 
their  Sons.  Therefore  the  greateft  Care  moll 
Companies  have  is  about  the  Regulation  of  the 
Number  of  Prentices.  Now  when  all  Trades 
complain,  and  perhaps  juftlv,  that  they  are  over- 
ftocked,  you  manifeltly  injure  that  Trade,  to 
which  you  add  one  Member  more  than  would 
flow  from  the  Nature  of  Society.  Befides  that 
the  Governors  of  Charity-Schools  don’t  delibe¬ 
rate  fomuch  what  Trade  is  the  beft,  but  what 
Tradefmenthey  can  get  that  will  take  the  Boys 
with  fuch  a  Sum and  few  Men  of  Subftance 
and  Experience  will  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
thefe  Children :  they  are  afraid  of  a  hundred 
Inconveniencies  from  the  necellitous  Parents  of 
them  :  So  that  they  are  bound,  at  leaft  mofi 
commonly,  either  to  Sots  and  neglectful  Ma¬ 
tters,  or  elfe  fuch  as  are  very  needy  and  don’t 
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care  what  becomes  of  their  Prentices,  after  they 
have  received  the  Money :  by  which  it  l'eems 
as  if  we  iiudy’d  nothing  more  than  to  have  a 
perpetual  Nurfery  for  Charity  Schools. 

When  all  Trades  and  Handicrafts  are  over- 
ftock’d,  it  is  a  certain  fign  there  is  a  Fault  in 
the  Management  of  the  Whole;  for  it  is  im- 
pollible  there  ihould  be  too  many  People  if 
the  Country  is  able  to  Feed  therm  Are  Pro- 
vifions  dear  ?  Whofe  Fault  is  that,  as  long  as 
you  have  Ground  untill’d  and  Hands  unem- 

?loy’d  ?  But  I  fliall  be  anfwer’d,  that  to  encreafe 
lenty,  muft  at  long  run  undo  the  Farmer  or 
leffen  the  Rents  all  over  England.  To  which 
I  reply,  that  what  the  Husbandman  complains 
of  moft  is  what  I  would  redrefs :  The  greateft 
Grievance  of  Farmers,  Gardiners  and  others, 
where  hard  Labour  is  required,  and  dirty  W  ork 
to  be  done,  is,  that  they  can’t  get  Servants  for 
the  fame  W  ages  they  ufed  to  have  them  at. 
The  Day-Labourer  grumbles  at  Sixteen  Pence 
to  do  no  other  Drudgery  than  what  Thirty 
Y ears  ago  his  Grandfather  did  chearfully  for 
half  the  Money.  As  to  the  Rents,  it  is  impoffi- 
ble  they  fliould  fall  whilfl  y  ou  encreafe  your 
Numbers,  but  the  Price  of  Provifions  and  all 
Labour  in  general  muft  fall  with  them  if  not 
before ;  and  a  Man  of  a  Hundred  and  Fifty 
Pounds  a  Year,  has  r.oreafon  to  complain  that 
his  Income  is  reduced  to  One  Hundred,  if  he 
can  buy  as  much  for  that  One  Hundred  as  before 
he  could  have  done  for  Two. 


There 
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There  is  no  Intrinfick  Worth  in  Money  but 
what  is  alterable  with  the  Times,  and  whether 
aGuinea  goes  for  Twenty  Pounds  or  foraShil- 
ling,  it  is  (as  I  have  already  hinted  before)  the 
Labour  of  the  Poor,  and  not  the  high  and  low 
value  that  is  fet  on  Gold  or  Silver,  which  all  the 
Comforts  of  Life  muft  arife  from.  It  is  in  our 
Power  to  have  a  much  greater  Plenty  than  we 
enjoy,  if  Agriculture  and  Fiihery  were  taken 
care  of,  as  they  might  be;  but  we  are  fo  little 
capable  of  encreafing  our  Labour,  that  we  have 
hardly  Poor  enough  to  do  what  is  neceflary  to 
make  us  fubfift.  The  proportion  of  the  Socie¬ 
ty  is  fpoil’d,  and  the  Bulk  of  the  Nation,  which 


mould  every  where  conliit  of  Labouring  Poor, 
that  are  unacquainted  with  every  thing  but 
their  Work,  is  too  little  for  the  other  parts.  In 
all  Buiinefs  where  downright  Labour  is  fhun’d 
or  over-paid,  there  is  plenty  of  People.  To  one 
Merchant  you  have  ten  Book-keepers,  or  at 
leaf!  Pretenders ;  and  every  where  in  the  Coun¬ 
try  the  Farmer  wants  Hands.  Ask  for  a  Foot¬ 
man  that  for  fome  time  has  been  in  Gentle¬ 
men’s  Families,  and  you’ll  get  a  dozen  that  are 
all  Butlers.  You  may  have  Chamber-maids 
by  the  Score,  but  you  can’t  get  a  Cook  under 
extravagant  Wages. 

.  No  Body  will  do  the  dirty  flaviih  Work, 
that  can  help  it.  I  don’t  difcommend  them ; 
but  all  thefe  things  Ihew  that  the  People  of  the 
meaneil  Rank  know  too  much  to  be  fervice- 
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and  Miftreffes  can  afford,  and  what  madnefs  is 
it  to  encourage  them  in  this,  by  induftrioufly 
encreafing  at  our  Coil  that  Knowledge  which 
they  will  be  fure  to  make  us  pay  for  over  again ! 
And  it  is  not  only  that  thofe  who  are  educated 
at  our  own  Expence  encroach  upon  us,  but  the 
raw  ignorant  Country  Wenches  and  Boobily 
Fellows  that  can  do,  and  are  good  for,  nothing 
impofe  upon  us  likewife.  The  fcarcity  of  Ser¬ 
vants  occafion’d  by  the  Education  of  the  fir  11, 
gives  a  Handle  to  the  latter  of  advancing  their 
Price,  and  demanding  what  ought  only  to  be 
given  to  Servants  that  underhand  their  Bufinefs, 
and  have  molt  of  the  good  Qualities  that  can 
be  required  in  them. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  W  orld  where  there 
are  more  clever  Fellows  to  look  at  or  to  do  an 
Errand  than  fome  of  our  Footmen ;  but  what 
are  they  good  for  in  the  main?  The  greateft 
part  of  them  are  Rogues  and  not  to  be  trufted ; 
and  if  they  are  Honed  half  of  them  are  Sots, 
and  will  get  Drunk  three  or  four  times  a  Week. 
The  furlyones  are  generally  Quarrelfome,  and 
valuing  their  Manhood  beyond  all  other  Con- 
fiderations,  care  not  what  Cloaths  they  fpoil, 
or  what  Difappointments  they  may  occalion, 

•  when  their  Prowefs  is  in  Queftion.  Thofe  who 
are  good-natured,  are  generally  fad  Whore- 
mafters  that  are  ever  running  after  the  W enches, 
and  fpoil  all  the  Maid  Servants  they  come  near. 
Many  of  them  are  Guilty  of  all  thefe  Vices, 
Whoring,  Drinking,  Quarrelling,  and  yet  fhall 
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have  all  their  Faults  overlook’d  and  bore  with, 
becaufe  they  are  Men  of  good  Mien  and  humble 
Addrefs  that  knowhow  to  wait  on  Gentlemen  ; 
which  is  an  unpardonable  Folly  in  Matters,  and 
generally  ends  in  the  Ruin  of  Servants. 

Some  few  there  are  that  are  not  addifted  to 
any  of  thefe  Failings,  and  underftand  their  Duty 
befides ;  but  as  thefe  are  Rarities,  fo  there  is 
not  one  in  Fifty  but  what  over-rates  himfelf ; 
his  Wages  mutt  be  extravagant,  and  you  can 
never  have  done  giving  him ;  every  thing  in 
the  Houfe  is  his  Perquilite,  and  he  won’t  flay 
with  you  unlefs  his  Vails  are  fufficient  to  main¬ 
tain  a  midling  Family ;  and  tho’  you  had  taken 
him  from  the  Dunghil,  out  of  an  Hofpital,  or 
a  Prifon,  you  fhall  never  keep  him  longer  than 
he  can  make  of  his  Place  what  in  his  high  Efti- 
mation  of  himfelf  he  fhall  think  he  deferves ; 
nay,  the  belt  and  molt  civiliz’d,  that  never  were 
Saucy  and  Impertinent,  will  leave  the  molt  in¬ 
dulgent  Matter,  and,  to  get  handfomely  away, 
frame  fifty  Excufes,  and  tell  downright  Lyes, 
as  foon  as  they  can  mend  themfelves.  A  Man, 
who  keeps  an  Half-Crown  or  T welve-penny 
Ordinary,  looks  not  more  for  Money  from  his 
Cuftomers  than  a  Footman  does  from  every 
Gueft  that  Dines  or  Sups  with  his  Matter; 
and  I  queftion  whether  the  one  does  not  often 
think  a  Shilling  or  Half  a  Crown,  according 
to  the  Quality  of  the  Perfon,  his  due  as  much 
as  the  other. " 
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A  Houfekeeper  who  cannot  afford  to  make 
many  Entertainments,  and  does  not  often  invite ' 
People  to  his  Table,can  have  no  creditable  Man- 
Servant,  and  is  forc’d  to  take  up  with  fome 
Country  Booby  or  other  Aukward  Fellow, 
who  will  likewife  give  him  the  Slip  as  foon  as 
he  imagines  himfelf  fit  for  any  other  Service, 
and  is  made  wifer  by  his  rafcally  Companions. 
All  noted  Eating-Houfes  and  Places  that  many 
Gentlemen  refort  to  for  Diverfion  or  Bulinefs, 
more  efpecially  the  Precincts  of  IVeJhninffer- 
hall,  are  the  great  Schools  for  Servants,  where 
thedullefl  Fellows  may  have  their  Underftand- 
ings  improved ;  and  get  rid  at  once  of  their  Stu¬ 
pidity  and  their  Innocence.  They  are  the  Acade¬ 
mies  for  Footmen,  where  Pubjick  Lectures  are 
daily  read  on  all  Sciences  of  low  Debauchery  by 
the  experienc’d  Profeffors  of  them,  and  Stu¬ 
dents  are  inftruded  in  above  Seven  Hundred 
illiberal  Arts,  how  to  Cheat,  Impofe  upon,  and 
find  out  the  blind  fide  of  their  Mailers,  with  fo 
much  Application,  that  in  few  Years  they  be¬ 
come  Graduates  in  Iniquity.  Y oung  Gentlemen 
and  others  that  are  not  thoroughly  verg’d  in  the 
World,  when  they  get  fuch  knowing  Sharpers 
in  their  Service,  are  commonly  indulging  above 
meafure;  and  for  fear  of  difcovering  their  want 
of  Experience  hardly  dare  to  contradict  or  deny 
them  any  thing,  which  is  often  the  Reafon  that- 
by  allowing  them  unreafonable  Privileges  they 
expofe  their  Ignorance  when  they  are  mofl  en¬ 
deavouring  to  conceal  it. 

-  *•  V,' 
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Some  perhaps  will  lay  the  things  I  complain 
of  to  the  charge  of  Luxury,  of  which  I  faid 
that  I  could  do  no  hurt  to  a  rich  Nation,  if 
the  Imports  never  did  exceed  the  Exports ;  but 
1  don’t  think  this  Imputation  Juft,  and  nothing 
ought  to  be  fcored  on  the  Account  of  Luxury, 
that  is  downright  the  Effeft  of  Folly.  A  Man, 
may  be  very  extravagant  in  indulging  his  Eafe 
and  his  Pleafure,  and  render  the  Enjoyment  of 
the  W  orld  as  Operofe  and  Expenfive  as  they 
can  be  made,  if  he  can  afford  it,  and  at  the 
fame  time  Ihew  his  good  Senfe  in  every  thing 
about  him :  This  he  cannot  be  faid  to  do  if  he 
induftrioufly  renders  hisPeople  incapable  of  do¬ 
ing  him  that  Service  he  expecis  from  them. 
’Tis  too  much  Money,  exceflive  W ages,  and 
unreafonable  Vails  that  fpoil  Servants  in  Eng¬ 
land.  A  Man  may  have  Five  and  Twenty  Horfes 
in  his  Stables  without  being  guilty  of  Folly,  if  it 
fuitswith  the  reft  of  his  Circumftances,  but  if 
he  keeps  but  one,  and  overfeeds  it  to  lhew  his 
Wealth,  he  is  a  Fool  for  his  Pains.  Is  it  not 
Madnefs  to  fuffer  that  Servantsfhould  take  three 
and  others  five  pr  Cent,  of  what  they  pay  to 
■  Tradefmen  for  their  Mailers,  as  is  fo  well 
known  to  Watchmakers  and  others  that  fell 
Toys,  fuperfluous  Nicknacks,  and  other  Curio- 
fities,  if  they  deal  with  People  of  Quality  and  Fa- 
fttionable  Gentlemen  that  are  above  telling  their 
own  Mony?  If  they  fhould  accept  of  aPrefent 
when  offer’d,  it  might  be  conniv’d  at,  but  it  is 
an  unpardonable  Impudence  that  they  ihould 

claim 
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claim  it  as  their  due,  and  contend  for  it  if 
refufed.  Thofe  who  have  all  the  Neceflaries  of 
Life  provided  for,  can  have  no  occaiion  for 
Money  but  what  does  them  hurt  as  Servants, 
unlefs  they  were  to  hoard  it  up  for  Age  or 
Sicknels,  which  among  our  Skiy-kennels  is  not 
very  common,  and  even  then  it  makes  them 
Saucy  and  Iniupportable. 

I  am  credibly  inform’d  that  a  parcel  of  Foot¬ 
men  are  arriv’d  to  that  height  of  Infolence  as 
to  have  enter’d  into  a  Society  together,  and 
made  Laws  by  which  they  oblige  themfelves 
not  to  feive  for  lefs  than  fuchaSum,  nor  carry 
Burdens  or  any  Bundle  or  Parcel  above  a  certain 
Weigh c,  not  exceeding  T wo  or  Three  Pounds, 
with  other  Regulations  dire&lyoppofte  to  the 
intereft  of  thofe  they  Serve,  and  altogether 
deilrufiive  to  the  Ufe  they  were  deign’d  for. 
If  any  of  them  be  turn’d  away  for  ftridfly  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  Orders  of  this  Honourable  Cor¬ 
poration,  he  is  taken  care  of  till  another  Service 
is  provided  for  him,  and  there  is  no  Money 
wanting  at  any  time  to  commence  and  main  tain 
a  Law-iift  againftany  Mailer  that  lhall  pretend 
to  ftrike  or  offer  any  other  Injury  to  his  Gentle¬ 
man  Footman,  contrary  to  the  Statutes  of  their 
Society.  If  this  be  true,  as  I  have  reafon  to 
believe.it  is,  and  they  are  fuffer’d  to  go  on  in 
confuting  and  providing  for  their  own  Eafe  and 
Conveniency  any  further,we  mav  expert  quick¬ 
ly  to  fee  the  French  Comedy  Le  Maitre  Le  Va¬ 
let  added  in  good  earnefl  in  molt  Families,  which 

if 
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if  not  redrefs’d  in  a  little  time,  and  thofe  Foot¬ 
men  encreafe  their  Company  to  the  Number 
it  is  poilible  they  may,  as  well  as  aflemble 
when  they  pleafe  with  Impunity,  it  will  be  in 
their  Power  to  make  a  Tragedy  of  it  whenever 
they  have  a  mind  to’t. 

But  fuppofe  thofe  Apprehenfions  frivolous 
and  groundlefs,  it  is  undeniable  that  Servants  in 
general  are  daily  encroaching  upon  Mailers  and 
Miftreffes,  and  endeavouring  to  be  more  upon 
the. Level  with  them.  They  not  only  feem 
follicitous  to  aboliih  the  low  dignity  of  their 
Condition,  but  have  already  confiderably  rais’d 
it  in  the  common  Eftimation  from  the  Original 
Meannefs  which  the  Publick  Welfare  requires 
it  ihotild  always  remain  in.  I  don’t  fay  that 
thefe  things  are  altogether  owing  to  Charity- 
Schools,  there  are  other  Evils  they  may  be  part¬ 
ly  afcrib’d  to.  London  is  too  big  for  the  Coun¬ 
try,  and  in  feveral  refpefts  we  are  wanting  to 
our  felves.  But  if  a  Thoufand  Faults  were  to 
concur  before  the  Inconveniences  could  be 
produced  we  labour  under,  can  any  Man  doubt 
who  will  confider  what  I  have  faid,  that  Chari¬ 
ty-Schools  are  Acceflary,  or  at  lead;  that  they 
are  more  likely  to  Create  and  Encreafe  than 
to  Men  or  redrefs  thofe  Complaints. 

The  only  thing  of  Weight  then  that  can  be 
faid  in  their  behalf  is,  that  fo  many  Thoufand 
Children  are  Educated  by  them  in  the  Chriffian 
Faith  and  the  Principles  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  To  demonftrate  that  this  is  not  a  fuffici- 

ent 
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ent  Plea  for  them,  I  mull  defire  theReader,  as 
1  hate  Repetitions,  to  look  back  on  what  I  have 
faid  before,  to  which  I  lhall  add,  that  whatever 
isneceflary to  Salvation  and  requifite  for  Poor 
Labouring  People  to  know  concerning  Reli¬ 
gion,  that  Children  learn  at  School,  may  fully 
as  well  either  by  Preaching  or  Catechizing  be 
taught  at  Church,  from  which  or  fome  other 
Place  of  W  orlhip  I  would  not  have  the  mean- 
efi  of  a  Parifli  that  is  able  to  walk  to  it  be  ab- 
fent  on  Sundays.  It  is  the  Sabbath,  the  molt  ufe- 
ful  Day  in  feven,  that  is  fet  apart  for  Divine  Ser¬ 
vice  and  Religious  Exercife  as  well  as  refting 
from  Bodily  Labour,  land  it  is  a  Duty  incum¬ 
bent  on  all  Magifirates  to  take  particular  Care 
of  that  Day.  The  Poor  more  efpecially  and 
their  Children  Ihould  be  made  to  go  to  Church 
on  it  both  in  the  Fore  and  Afternoon,  becaufe 
they  have  no  Time  on  any  other.  By  Precept 
and  Example  they  ought  to  be  encouraged  and 
ufed  to  it  from  their  very  Infancy ;  the  wilful 
Negledt  of  it  ought  to  be  counted  Scandalous, 
and  if  downright  Compulfion  to  what  I  urge 
might  feem  too  Harfli  and  perhaps  Impracti¬ 
cable,  all  Diverfions  at  lead  ought  ftriftly  to  be 
prohibited,  and  the  Poor  hindred  from  every 
Amufement  Abroad  that  might  allure  or  draw 
them  from  it. 

Where  this  Care  is  taken  by  the  Magifirates 
as  far  as  it  lies  in  their  Power,  Minifters  of  the 
Gofpel  may  inftill  into  the  fmalleft  Capacities, 
more  Piety  and  Devotion,  and  better  Principles 

of 
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6f  Virtue"  and  Religion  than  Charity-Schools 
ever  did  or  ever  will  produce,  and  thofe  who 
complain,  when  they  have  fuch  Opportunities, 
that  they  cannot  imbue  their  Parilhioners  with 
fufficient  Knowledge  of  what  they  hand  in  need 
of  as  Chriftians,  without  the  alliltance  of  Read¬ 
ing  and  W  riting,  are  either  very  Lazy  or  very 
Ignorant  and  undeferving  themfelves. 

That  the  molt  Knowing  are  not  the  moll  Reli¬ 
gious,  will  be  evident  if  we  make  a  Trial  be¬ 
tween  People  of  different  Abilities  even  in  this 
Juncture,  where  going  to  Church  is  not  made 
fuch  an  Obligation  on  the  Poor  and  Illiterate,  as 
it  might  be.  Let  us  pitch  upon  a  hundred  Poor 
Men,  the  find  we  can  light  on,  that  are  above 
forty,  and  were  brought  up  to  hard  Labour 
from  their  Infancy,  fuch  as  never  went  to  School 
at  all,  and  always  lived  remote  from  Knowledge 
and  great  Towns:  Let  us  compare  to  thefe  an 
equal  number  of  very  good  Scholars,  that  fh  all  all 
have  had  Univerfity  Education ;  and  be,  if  you 
will,  half  of  them  Divines,  well  verfed  in  Philo¬ 
logy  and  Polemick  Learning ;  then  let  us  impar¬ 
tially  examine  into  the  Lives  and  Converfations 
of  both,  and  I  dare  engage  that  among  the  firft 
who  can  neither  Read  nor  Write,  we  fhall  meet 
with  more  Union  and  Neighbourly  Love,  lefs 
Wickednefs  and  Attachment  to  the  World, 
more  content  of  Mind,  more  Innocence,  Since¬ 
rity,  and  other  good  Qualities  that  conduce  to 
the  Publick  Peace  and  real  Felicity, than  we  fhall 
find  among  the  latter,  where  on  the  contrary, 

A  a  we 
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we  may  be  allured  of  the  height  of  Pride  and 
Infolence, eternal  Quarrels  and  DilTentions,  Irre¬ 
concilable  Hatreds, Strife,  Envy, Calumny  and 
other  Vices  deftrudlive  to  mutual  Concord, 
which  the  illiterate  labouring  Poor  are  hardly 
ever  tainted  with  to  any  conliderable  Degree. 

I  am  very  well  perfuaded,  that  what  I  have 
faid  in  the  lalt  Paragraph  will  be  no  News  to 
moll  of  my  Readers ;  but  if  it  be  Truth,  why 
fhould  it  be  Rifled,  and  why  mull  our  concern 
for  Religion  be  eternally  made  a  Cloak  to  hide 
our  real  Drifts  and  worldly  Intentions  ?  W  ould 
both  Parties  agree  to  pull  off  the  Mafque,  we 
fhould  it  foon  diicover  that  whatever  they  pre¬ 
tend  to,  they  aim  at  nothing  fo  much  in  Cha¬ 
rity-Schools  as  to  (Lengthen  their  Party,  and 
that  the  great  Sticklers  for  the  Church,  by  E- 
ducating  Children  in  the  Principles  of  Religion, 
mean,  infpiring  them  with  a  Superlative  Vene¬ 
ration  for  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  a  ftrong  Averlion  and  immortal  Animofity 
againft  all  that  diffent  from  it.  To  be  affured 
of  this,  we  are  but  to  mind  on  the  one  hand, 
what  Divines  are  moll  admired  for  their  Chari¬ 
ty  Sermons  and  moil  fond  to  Preach  them;  and 
on  the  other,  whether  of  late  Years  we  have 
had  any  Riots  or  Party  Scuffles  among  the 
Mob,  in  which  the  Y outh  of  a  famous  Hofpi- 
tal  in  this  City  were  not  always  the  moll  for¬ 
ward  Ring-leaders. 

The  Grand  After ters  of  Liberty,  who  are  ever 
guarding  themfeives  and  Skirmilhing  againft 
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Arbitrary  Power,  often  when  they  are  in  no 
danger  of  it,  are,  generally  fpeaking,  not  very 
Superilitious,  nor  feem  to  lay  great  itrefs  on  any 
Modern  Apoftleihip:  Yet  fome  of  thefe  like* 
Wife  fpeak  up  loudly  for  Charity-Schools,  but 
what  they  cxped  from’em  has  no  relation  to  Re* 
ligion  or  Morality :  They  only  look  upon  them 
as  the  proper  means  to  deltroy  and  difappoint 
the  power  of the  Priefts  over  the  Laity.  Reading 
and  Writing  encreafe  Knowledge,  and  the  more 
Men  know,  the  better  they  can  Judge  for  them* 
felves,  and  they  imagine  that,  if  Knowledge 
could  be  rendred  Univerfal,  People  could  not  be 
Pri eft-rid,  which  is  the  thing  they  fear  themoft. 

The  Firft,  I  confeis,  it  is  very  probable  will 
get  their  Aim.  But  lure  W  ife  Men  that  are  not 
Red-hot  for  a  Party  or  Bigots  to  the  Priefts, 
will  not  think  it  worth  while  to  fuffer  fo  many 
Inconveniencies,  as  Charity-Schools  may  be  the 
Occafion  of,  only  to  promote  the  Ambition  and. 
Power  of  the  Clergy.  To  the  other  I  would 
anfwer,  that  if  all  thofe  who  are  Educated  at 
the  Charge  of  their  Parents  or  Relations,  will 
but  think  for  themfelves  and  refufe  to  have  their 
Reafon  impofed  upon  by  the  Priefts,  we  need 
i  not  be  concerned  for  what  the  Clergy  will 
work  upon  the  Ignorant  that  have  no  Educa- 
!  tion  at  all.  Let  them  make  the  molt  of 
i  them:  confidering  the  Schools  we  have  for 
i  thole  who  can  and  do  pay  for  Learning,  it 
i  is  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  the  abolilhing 
'  of  Charity-Schools  would  be  a  ftep  towards 
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any  Ignorance  that  could  be  prejudicial  to  the 

Nation. 

I  would  not  be  thought  Cruel,  and  am  well 
affured  if  I  know  any  thing  of  my  felf,  that  I 
abhor  Inhumanity ;  but  to  beCompaffionate  to 
excels  where  Reafon  forbids  it,  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  Intereit  of  the  Society  requires  ileadinefs  of 
Thought  and  Refolution,  is  an  unpardona¬ 
ble  W  eaknefs.  I  know  it  will  be  ever  urged 
again!!  me,  that  it  is  Barbarous  the  Children 
of  the  Poor  fhould  have  no  Opportunity  of 
exerting themfelves,  as  long  as  Cod  has  not 
debarr’d  them  from  Natural  Parts  and  Genius 
more  than  the  Rich.  But  I  cannot  think  this 
is  harder,  than  it  is  that  they  fliould  not  have 
Money  as  long  as  they  have  the  fame  Inclina¬ 
tions  to  fpend  as  others.  That  Great  and  Ufe- 
ful  Men  have  fprung  from  Hofpitals,  I  don’t 
deny ;  but  it  is  likewife  very  probable,  that 
when  they  were  firft  employed,  many  as  capa¬ 
ble  as  themfelves  not  brought  up  in  Hofpitals 
were  neglected,  that  with  the  fame  good  For¬ 
tune  would  have  done  as  well  as  they,  if  they 
had  been  made  ufe  of  inftead  of  them. 

There  are  many  Examples  of  W  omen  that 
have  excelled  in  Learning,  and  even  in  War, 
but  this  is  no  reafon  we  Ihould  bring  ’em  all  up 
to  Latin  and  Greek  or  elfe  Military  Difcipline, 
inftead  of  Needle-work  and  Houiewifry.  But 
there  is  no  fcarcity  of  Sprightlinefs  or  Natural 
Parts  among  us,  and  no  Soil  or  Climate  has 
Human  Creatures  to  boall  of  better  formed 
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either  infide  or  outfide  than  this  Ifland  gene¬ 
rally  produces.  But  it  is  not  Wit,  Genius  or 
Docility  we  want,  but  Diligence,  Application, 
and  Ailiduity. 

Abundance  ol  hard  and  dirty  Labour  is  to  be 
done,  and  courfe  Living  is  to  be  complied 
with:  Where ihall  we  find  a  better  Nurfery  for 
thefe  Necelfities  than  the  Children  of  the  Poor  ? 
none  certainly  are  nearer  to  it  or  fitter  for  it. 
Befides  that  the  things  I  called  Hardlhips,  nei¬ 
ther  feem  nor  are  fuch  to  thofe  who  have  been 
brought  up  to  ’em,  and  know  no  better.  There 
is  not  a  more  contented  People  among  us, 
than  thofe  who  work  the  hardeft  and  are  the 
lealt  acquainted  with  the  Pomp  and  Delicacies 
of  the  World. 

Thefe  are  Truths  that  are  undeniable ;  yet  I 
know  few  People  will  bepleafed  to  have  them 
divulged ;  what  makes  them  odious  is  an  un-- 
reafonable  Vein  of  Petty  Reverence  for  the 
Poor,  that  runs  through  molt  Multitudes,  and 
more  particularly  in  this  Nation,  and  arifes  from 
a  mixture  of  Pity,  Folly  and  Superilition.  It  is 
from  a  lively  Senfe  of  this  Compound  that  Men 
cannot  endure  to  hear  or  fee  any  thing  faid  or 
acted  again  ft  the  Poor ;  without  confidering, 
how  Juft  the  one,  or  Infolent  the  other.  So  a 
Beggar  mult  not  be  beat  tho’  he  itrikes  you 
fir  ft.  Journeymen  Taylors  go  to  Law  with 
their  Matters  and  are  obftinate  in  a  wrong  Caufe, 
yet  they  mutt  be  pitied;  and  Murmuring  Wea¬ 
vers  mutt  be  relieved,  and  have  fifty  filly  things 
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done  to  humour  them,  though  in  the  midd  of 
their  Poverty  they  infult  their  Betters,  and  on 
all  Occasions  appear  to  be  more  prone  to  make 
Holy-days  and  Riots  than  they  are  to  W  ork- 
ing  or  Sobriety. 

This  puts  me  in  mind  of  our  W  ool,  which 
confidering  the  podure  of  our  Adairs,  and  the 
Behaviour  of  the  Poor,  I  lincerely  believe  ought 
not  upon  any  Account  to  be  carried  Abroad: 
But  if  we  look  into  the  reafon,  why  differing  it 
to  be  fetched  away  is  fo  pernicious,  our  heavy 
Complaint  and  Lamentations  that  it  is  exported 
can  be  no  great  Credit  to  us.  Confidering  the 
tnighty  and  manifold  Hazards  that  mud  be  run 
before  it  can  be  got  off  the  Goad,  and  fafely 
landed  beyond  Sea;  it  is  manifed  that  the 
Foreigners,  before  they  can  work  our  Wool, 
mud  pay  more  for  it  very  condderably,  than 
what  we  can  have  it  for  at  Home.  Yet  not- 
withdanding  this  great  difference  in  the  Prime 
Cod,  they  can  afford  to  fell  the  Manufactures 
made  of  it  cheaper  at  Foreign  Markets  than 
our  felves.  This  is  the  Difader  we  groan  under, 
the  intolerable  Mifchief,  without  which  the 
Exportation  of  that  Commodity  could  be  no 

freater  prejudice  to  us  than  that  of  Tin  or 
xad,  as  long  as  our  Hands  were  fully  employ¬ 
ed,  and  we  had  dill  Wool  to  fpare. 

There  is  no  People  yet  come  to  higher  Per¬ 
fection  in  the  Woollen  Manufacture,  either  as 
to  difpatch  or  goodnefs  of  W ork,  at  lead  in  the 
mod  confiderable  Branches,  than  our  felves, 
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and  therefore  what  we  complain  of  can  only 
depend  on  the  difference  in  the  Management  of 
the  Poor,  between  other  Nations  and  ours.  If 
the  labouring  People  in  one  Country  will  work 
Twelve  Hours  in  a  Day,  and  lix  Days  in  a 
Week,  and  in  another  they  are  employ’d  but 
Eight  Hours  in  a  Day,  and  not  above  Four 
Days  in  a  Week,  the  one  is  obliged  to  have 
Nine  Hands  for  what  the  other  does  with  Four. 
But  if  moreover  the  Living,  the  Food  and  Rai¬ 
ment,  and  what  is  confumed  by  the  W  orkmen 
of  the  Induftrious  colls  but  half  the  Money  of 
what  is  expended  among  an  equal  Number  of 
the  other,  the  Confequence  mull  be  that  the 
firft  will  have  the  W ork  of  Eighteen  Men  for 
the  fame  Price  as  the  other  gives  for  the  W  ork 
of  Four.  I  would  not  infinuate,  neither  do  I 
think,  that  the  difference  either  in  diligence  or 
neceffaries  of  Life  between  us  and  any-  Neighs 
bouring  Nation  is  near  fo  great  as  what  I  fpeak 
of,  yet  I  would  have  it  confidered,  that  half  of 
that  difference  and  much  lefs  is  fuffieient  to 
over-ballance  the  Difadvantage  they  labour  un¬ 
der  as  to  the  Price  of  W ool. 

Nothing  to  me  is  more  evident  than  that  no 
Nation  in  any  Manufactory  whatever  can  un¬ 
derfell  their  Neighbours  with  whom  they  are 
at  bell  but  Equals  as  to  Skill  and  Difpatch,  and 
the  conveniency  for  W orking,  more  efpecially 
when  the  Prime  Cofl  of  the  thing  to  be  Manu¬ 
factured  is  not  in  their  favour,  unlefs  they  have 
Provifions,  and  whatever  is  relating  to  their 
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Suftenance  cheaper,  or  elfe  W  orkmen  that  are 
either  more  Affiduous,  and  will  remain  longer 
at  their  W ork,  or  be  content  with  a  meaner  and 
Courfer  way  of  Living  than  thofe  of  their 
Neighbours.  This  is  certain,  that  where  Num¬ 
bers  are  equal,  the  more  laborious  People  are, 
and  the  fewerHands  the  fame  Quantity  of  W ork 
is  perform’d  by,  the  greater  Plenty  there  is  in  a 
Country  of  the  Necellaries  for  Life,  the  more 
conliderable  and  the  cheaper  that  Country  may 
render  its  Exports. 

It  being  granted  then,  that  abundance  of  W  ork 
is  to  be  done,  the  next  thing  which  l  think  to 
be  likewife  Undeniable  is,  that  the  more  chear- 
fully  it  is  done  the  better,  as  well  for  thole  that 
perform  it  asfor  the  reft  of  the  Society.  To  be 
happy  is  to  be  pleas’d,  and  the  lefs  Notion  a 
Man  has  of  a  better  way  of  Living,  the  more 
content  he’ll  be  with  his  owm  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  greater  a  Man’s  Knowledge  and  Expe¬ 
rience  is  in  the  World,  the  more  exquifite  the 
Delicacy  of  his  Tafte,  and  the  more  confummate 
judge  he  is  of  things  in  general,  certainly  the 
more  difficult  it  will  be  to  pleafe  him.  I  would 
not  advance  any  thing  that  is  Barbarous  or  In¬ 
human  :  But  when  a  Man  enjoys  himfelf.  Laughs 
and  Sings,  and  in  his  Gellure  and  Behaviour 
Ihews  me  all  the  tokens  of  Content  and  Satif- 
faftion,  I  pronounce  him  happy,  and  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  his  W  it  or  Capacity.  I  never 
enter  into  the  Reafonablenefs  of  his  Mirth,  at 
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ieaft  I  ought  not  to  judge  of  it  by  my  own 
Standard,  and  argue  from  the  Effea  which  the 
thing  that  makes  him  merry  would  have  upon 
me.  At  that  rate  a  Man  that  hates  Cheefe  mud 
call  me  Fool  for  loving  blue  Mold.  Tie  gujiibus 
non  eft  dijputandum  is  as  true  in  a  Metaphorical  as 
it  is  in  the  Literal  Senfe,  and  the  greater  the  di¬ 
fiance  is  between  People  as  to  their  Condition, 
their  Circumftances  and  manner  of  Living,  the 
lefs  capable  they  are  of  judging  of  one  anothers 
Troubles  or  Pleafures. 

Had  the  meaneft  and  molt  unciviliz’d  Peafant 
leave  Incognito  to  obferve  the  greatelt  King  for 
a  Fortnight:  tho’  he  might  pick  out  feveral 
Things  he  would  like  for  himfelf,  yet  he  would 
find  a  great  many  more,  which,  if  the  Monarch 
and  he  were  to  change  Conditions,  he  would 
wilh  for  his  part  to  have  immediately  alter’d 
or  redrefs’d,  and  which  with  Amazement  he 
fees  the  King  fubmit  to.  And  again  if  the 
Sovereign  was  to  examine  the  Peafant  in  the 
fame  manner,  his  Labour  would  be  infuffera- 
ble,  the  Dirt  and  Squallor,  his  Diet  and  Amours, 
his  Paltimes  and  Recreations  would  be  all  abo¬ 
minable  ;  but  then  what  Charms  would  he  find 
in  the  other’s  Peace  of  Mind,  the  Calmnefsand 
Tranquility  of  his  Soul  ?  No  Necedity  for 
Diffimulation  with  any  of  his  Family,  or  feign’d 
Affection  to  his  Mortal  Enemies;  no  Wife  in  a 
Foreign  Intereft,  no  Danger  to  apprehend  from 
his  Children ;  no  Plots  to  unravel,  no  Poyfon  to 
fear ;  no  popular  Statefman  at  Home  or  cunning 
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Courts  abroad  to  manage  ;  nofeeming  Patriots 
to  bribe ;  no  unfatiable  F avourite  to  gratify ;  no 
felfiih  Miniftry  to  obey ;  no  divided  Nation  to 
pleafe,  or  fickle  Mob  to  humour,  that  would 
direct  and  interfere  with  his  Pleafures. 

W  as  impartial  Reafon  to  be  Judge  between 
real  Good  and  real  Evil,  and  a  Catalogue  made 
accordingly  of  the  feveral  Delights  and  Vexati¬ 
ons  differently  to  be  met  with  in  both  Stations, 
I  queftion  whether  the  Condition  of  Kings 
would  be  at  all  preferable  to  that  of  Peafants, 
even  as  Ignorant  and  Laborious  as  I  feem  to 
require  the  latter  to  be.  The  Reafon  why  the 
generality  of  People  would  rather  be  Kings 
than  Peafants  is  firft  owing  to  Pride  and  Ambi¬ 
tion,  that  is  deeply  riveted  in  human  Nature, 
and  which  to  gratify  we  daily  fee  Men  under¬ 
go  and  defpife  the  greateft  Hazards  and  Diffi¬ 
culties.  Secondly,  to  the  difference  there  is  in 
the  force  with  which  our  Affection  is  wrought 
upon  as  the  Objects  are  either  Material  or  Spiri¬ 
tual.  Things  that  immediattly  ftrike  our  out¬ 
ward  Senfes  aft  more  violently  upon  our  Paffi- 
ons  than  what  is  the  refult  of  Thought  and  the 
diftates  of  the  moft  demonftrative  Reafon,  and 
there  is  a  much  ftronger  Biafs  to  gain  our  Liking 
or  Averfion  in  the  firft  than  there  is  in  the  latter 

Having  thus  demonftrated  that  what  I  urge 
could  be  no  Injury  or  the  leall  diminution  of 
Happinefs  to  the  Poor,  I  leave  it  to  the  judici¬ 
ous  Reader,  whether  it  is  not  more  probable 
we  fhould  encreafe  our  Exports  by  the  Methods 
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I  bint  at,  than  by  fitting  ftill  and  damning  and 
finking  our  Neighbours  for  beating  us  at  our 
own  Weapons;  fome  of  them  out-felling  us  in 
Manufactures  made  of  our  own  Product  which 
they  dearly  purchas’d,  others  growing  Rich  in 
fpight  of  Diftance  and  Trouble,  by  the  fame 
Fiih  which  we  neglect,  tho’  it  is  ready  to  jump 
into  our  Mouths. 

As  by  difcouraging  ldlenefs  with  Art  and 
Steadinefs  you  may  compel  the  Poor  to  labour 
without  Force,  fo  by  bringing  them  up  in  Ig¬ 
norance  you  may  inure  them  to  real  Hardlhips 
without  being  ever  fenfiblethemfelves  that  they 
are  fucn.  By  bringing  them  up  in  Ignorance, 
I  mean  no  more,  as  I  have  hinted  long  ago,  than 
that  as  to  Worldly  Affairs  their  Knowledge 
fhould  be  confin’d  within  the  Verge  of  their  own 
Occupations,  at  leaft  that  we  fhould  not  take 
Pains  to  extend  it  beyond  thofe  Limits.  When 
by  thefe  two  Engines  we  fhall  have  made  Pro- 
vifions,  and  confequently  Labour  cheap,  we 
muft  infallibly  out-fell  our  Neighbours ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  encreafe  our  Numbers.  This  is 
the  Noble  and  Manly  way  of  encountring  the 
Rivals  of  our  Trade,  and  by  dint  of  Merit  out¬ 
doing  them  at  Foreign  Markets. 

To  allure  the  Poor  we  make  ufe  of  Policy  in 
fome  Cafes  with  Succefs.  Why  fhould  we  be  neg- 
ledlfu!  of  it  in  the  mofl  important  Point,  when 
they  make  their  boaft  that  they  will  not  live  as  the 
Poor  of  other  Nations  ?  If  we  cannot  alter  their 
Refolution,  why  fhould  we  applaud  thejuftnefs 
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of  their  Sentimen  ts  againft  theCommonlntereft? 

I  have  often  wondred  formerly  how  an  Englijh- 
man, that  pretended  to  have  theHonourandGlo- 
ry  as  well  as  the  W  elfare  of  his  Country  at  Heart, 
could  take  delight  in  the  Evening  to  hear  an  Idle 
Tenant  that  owed  him  above  a  Year’s  Rent  ridi¬ 
cule  the  French  for  wearing  Wooden  Shoes, 
when  in  the  Morning  he  had  had  the  Mortifi¬ 
cation  of  hearing  the  great  King  William ,  that 
Ambitious  Monarch  as  well  as  able  Statesman, 
openly  own  to  the  World  and  with  Grief  and 
Anger  in  his  Looks  complain  of  the  Exorbitant 
Power  of  France.  Yet  I  don’t  recommend 
W  ooden  Shoes,  nor  do  the  Maxims  I  would 
introduce  require  Arbitrary  Power  in  one  Per- 
fon.  Liberty  and  Property  I  hope  may  remain 
lecured,  and  yet  the  Poor  be  better  employ’d 
than  they  are,  tho’  their  Children  fhould  wear 
out  their  Cloaths  by  ufeful  Labour,  and  blacken 
them  with  Country  Dirt  for  fomething,  inftead 
of  tearing  them  off  their  Backs  at  play,  and 
dawbing  ’em  with  Ink  for  nothing. 

There  is  above  Three  or  Four  hundred  Years 
Work,  for  a  Hundred  thoufand  Poor  more  than 
we  have  in  this  Ifland.  To  make  every  part  of 
it  Ufeful,  and  the  whole  thoroughly  Inhabited, 
many  Rivers  are  to  be  made  Navigable,  Canals 
to  be  cut  in  Hundreds  of  Places.  Some  Lands 
are  to  be  drain’d  and  lecured  from  Inundations 
for  the  future :  Abundance  of  barren  Soil  is  to 
be  made  fertile,  andThoufands  of  Acres  rendred 
more  beneficial  by  being  made  more  accellible. 
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2)ii  Laboribus  omnia  vendunt.  There  is  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  this  nature,  that  Labour  and  Patience 
cannot  furmount.  The  higheft  Mountains  may 
be  thrown  into  their  V  alleys  that  ftand  ready  to 
receive  them,  and  Bridges  might  be  laid  where 
now  we  would  not  dare  to  think  of  it.  Let  us 
look  back  on  the  Stupendous  W orks  of  the 
Romans ,  more  efpecially  their  Highways  and 
Aqueducts.  Let  us  confider  in  one  view  the 
vail  Extent  of  feveralof  their  Roads,  how  Tub- 
flantial  they  made  them,  and  what  Duration 
they  have  been  of,  and  in  another  a  poor  Tra¬ 
veller  that  at  every  Ten  Miles  end  is  ftop’d  by 
a  Turnpike,  and  dunn’d  for  a  Penny  for  mend¬ 
ing  the  Roads  in  the  Summer,  with  what  every 
Body  knows  will  be  Dirt  before  the  W  inter 
that  fucceeds  it  is  expired. 

The  Conveniency  of  the  Publick  ought  ever 
to  be  the  Publick  Care,  and  no  Private  Interefl: 
of  a  Town  or  a  whole  County  Ihould  ever  hin¬ 
der  the  Execution  of  a  Project  or  Contrivance 
that  would  manifeilly  tend  to  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  the  whole ;  and  every  Member  of  the 
Legiflature,  who  knows  his  Duty,  and  would 
chufe  rather  to  aft  like  a  wife  Man,  than  curry 
Favour  with  his  Neighbours,  will  prefer  the 
lealt  Benefit  accruing  to  the  whole  Kingdom 
to  the  molt  vilible  Advantage  of  the  Place  he 
ferves  for. 

We  have  Materials  of  our  own,  and  want 
neither  Stone  nor  Timber  to  do  any  thing,  and 
was  the  Money  that  People  give  uncom  1 ' 
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Beggars  who  don’t  deferve  it,  and  what  every 
Housekeeper  is  oblig’d  to  pay  to  the  Poor  of  his 
Pariih  that  is  otherwife  employ’d  or  ill-applied, 
to  be  put  together  every  Y ear,  it  would  make  a 
fufficient  Fund  to  keep  a  great  many  Thou- 
fands  at  work.  I  don’t  fay  this  becaufe  I  think 
it  practicable,  but  only  to  lliew  that  we  have 
Money  enough  to  fpare  to  employ  vaft  multi¬ 
tudes  of  Labourers :  neither  fhould  we  want 
to  much  for  it  as  we  perhaps  might  imagine. 
When  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  a  Soldier, 
whofe  Strength  and  Vigour  is  to  be  kept  up  at 
leaft  as  much  as  any  Body’s,  can  live  upon  Six- 
Pence  a  Day,  I  can’t  conceive  the  Nccedity  of 
giving  the greatettpart  of  the  Year  Sixteen  and 
Eighteen  Pence  to  a  Day-Labourer. 

The  Fearful  and  Cautious  People  that  are 
ever  Jealous  of  their  Liberty,  I  know  will  cry 
out,  that  where  the  Multitudes  I  fpeak  of  fliould 
be  kept  in  conllantPay,  Property  and  Privileges 
would  be  precarious.  But  they  might  be  £ 
fwer  d,  that  fure  Means  might  be  found  out, 
and  fuch  Regulations  made,  as  to  the  Hands 
in  which  to  trull  the  management  and  direction 
of  thefe  Labourers ;  that  it  would  be  impoffible 
for  the  Prince  or  any  Body  elfe  to  make  an  ill 
Ufe  of  their  numbers. 

What  I  have  faid  in  the  Four  or  Five  lall  Pa¬ 
ragraphs,  I  forefee  will  with  abundance  of  Scorn 
be  Laugh’d  at  by  many  of  my  Readers,  and  at 
belt  be  call’d  Building  Cattles  in  the  Air ;  but 
whether  that  is  my  Fault  or  theirs  is  a  Queltion. 

When 
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When  thePublick  Spirit  has  left  a  Nation,  they 
not  only  lofe  their  Patience  with  it  and  all 
thoughts  of  Perfeverance,  but  become  likewife 
fo  narrow-foul’d,  that  it  is  a  pain  for  them  even 
to  think  of  things  that  are  of  uncommon  extent 
or  require  great  length  of  Time ;  and  whatever 
is  Noble  or  Sublime  in  fuch  Conjunctures  is 
counted  Chimerical  Where  deep  Ignorance 
is  entirely  routed  and  expell’d,  and  low  Learn¬ 
ing  promiicuoufly  fcatter’d  on  all  the  People, 
Self-Love  turns  Knowledge  into  Cunning,  and 
the  more  this  lait  Qualification  prevails  in  any 
Country  the  more  the  People  will  fix  all  their 
Cares,  Concern  and  Application  on  the  Time 
prefent,  without  regard  of  what  is  to  come 
after  them,  or  hardly  ever  thinking  beyond  the 
next  Generation. 

But  as  Cunning,  according  to  my  Lord  Ve- 
rulam ,  is  but  Lefthanded  W  ildom,  fo  a  prudent 
Legiflature  ought  to  provide  againft  this  Dif- 
order  of  the  Society  as  foon  as  the  Symptoms 
of  it  appear,  among  which  the  following  are 
the  moft  obvious.  Imaginary  Rewards  are 
generally  defpifed :  every  body  is  for  turning 
the  Penny  and  Ihort  Bargains :  he  that  is  diffi¬ 
dent  of  every  thing  and  believes  nothing  but 
what  he  fees  with  his  own  Eyes  is  counted  the 
molt  prudent,  and  in  all  their  Dealings  Men 
feem  to  Aft  from  no  other  Principle  than  that 
of  The  Devil  take  the  hindmoft.  Inltead  of 
planting  Oaks,  that  will  require  a  Hundred  and 
F  ifty  Years  before  they  are  fit  to  be  cut  down, 

they 
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they  Build  Houfes  with  a  defign  that  they  Ihalf 
not  ftand  above  Twelve  or  Fourteen  Years; 
All  Heads  run  upon  the  uncertainty  of  things,’ 
and  the  viciffitudes  of  human  Affairs.  The 
Mathematicks  become  the  only  valuable  Study, 
and  are  made  ufe  of  in  every  thing  even  where 
it  is  ridiculous,  and  Men  fieem  to  repofe  no 
greater  Trull  in  Providence  than  they  would 
in  a  Broken  Merchant. 

It  is  the  Bufinefs  of  the  Publick  to  fupply  the 
Defers  of  the  Society,  and  take  that  in  hand 
firft  which  is  molt  neglected  by  private  Perfons. 
Contraries  are  belt  cured  by  Contraries,  and 
therefore  as  Example  is  of  greater  efficacy  than 
Precept  in  the  amendment  of  National  Failings, 
the  Legiflature  ought  to  refolve  upon  fome  great 
Undertakings  that  mult  be  the  Work  of  Ages  as 
well  as  vaft  Labour,  and  convince  the  World 
that  they  did  nothing  without  an  anxious  regard 
to  their  lateft  Polterity.  This  will  fix  or  atleaft 
help  to  fettle  the  volatile  Genius  and  fickle 
Spirit  of  the  Kingdom,  put  us  in  mind  that  we 
are  not  born  for  our  felves  only,  and  be  a  means 
of  rendring  Men  lefs  diltrultful,  and  infpiring 
them  with  a  true  Love  for  their  Country,  and  a 
tender  Affection  for  the  Ground  it  felf,  than 
which  nothing  is  more  neceflary  to  aggrandize 
a  Nation.  Forms  of  Government  may  alter. 
Religions  and  even  Languages  may  change, 
but  Great  Britain  or  at  leaft  ( if  that  likewife 
might  lofeits  Name)  the  Ifland  it  felf  will  re¬ 
main  and  in  all  human  probability  laft  as  long 
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as  any  part  of  the  Globe.  All  Ages  have  ever 
paid  their  kind  Acknowledgments  to  their  An- 
ceitors  for  the  Benefits  derived  from  them,  and 
aChriitian  who  enjoys  the  Multitude  of  Foun¬ 
tains  and  vaft  Plenty  of  Water  to  be  met  with 
in  the  City  of  St.  Teter,  is  an  ungrateful  W retch 
if  he  never  cafts  a  thankful  Remembrance  on 
old  Tagan  Rome ,  that  took  fuch  prodigious 
Pains  to  procure  it. 

When  this  Ifland  fhall  be  cultivated  and  every 
Inch  of  it  made  Habitable  and  Ufeful,  and  the 
whole  the  moil  convenient  and  agreeable  Spot 
upon  Earth,  all  the  Colt  and  Labour  laid  out 
upon  it  will  be  glorioufly  repaid  by  thelncenie 
of  them  that  fhall  come  after  us ;  and  thofe  who 
burn  with  the  noble  Zeal  and  Defire  af  er  Im¬ 
mortality,  and  took  fuch  Care  to  improve  their 
Country,  may  reft  fatisfy’d,  thatathoufand  and 
two  thoufand  Years  hence  they  fhall  live  in 
the  Memory  and  everlafting  Praifes  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  Ages  that  fhall  then  enjoy  it. 

Here  I  fhould  have  concluded  this  Rhapfody 
of  Thoughts,  but  fomething  comes  in  my  Head 
concerning  the  main  Scope  and  Defign  of  this 
Effay,  which  is  to  prove  theNeceflity  there  is 
for  a  certain  Portion  of  Ignorance  in  a  well- 
order’d  Society,  that  I  muff  not  omit,  becaufe 
by  mentioning  it  I  fhall  make  an  Argument  on 
my  fide  of  what,  if  I  had  not  fpoke  of  it,  might 
eafily  have  appear’d  as  a  ftrong  Objection  a- 
gainft  me.  It  is  the  Opinion  of  molt  People, 
and  mine  among  the  reft,  that  the  moft  com- 
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mendable  Quality  of  the  prelent  Czar  of  Muf 
covy  is  his  unwearied  Application  in  raifing  his 
Subjects  from  their  native  Stupidity,  and  civi¬ 
lizing  his  Nation :  but  then  we  mull  confider  it 
is  what  they  flood  in  need  of,  and  that  not  long 
ago  the  greateftpart  of  them  were  next  to  Brute 
Beafts.  In  proportion  to  the  Extent  of  his  Do¬ 
minions  and  the  Multitudes  he  commands,  he 
had  not  that  Number  or  Variety  ofTradefmen 
and  Artificers  which  the  true  Improvement  of 
the  Country  required,  and  therefore  was  in  the 
right  in  leaving  no  Stone  unturn’d  to  procure 
them.  But  what  is  that  to  us  who  labour  under 
a  contrary  Difeafe  ?  Sound  Politicks  are  to  the 
Social  Body  what  the  Art  of  Medicine  is  to  the 
Natural,  and  no  Phyfician  would  treat  a  Man 
in  a  Lethargy  as  if  he  was  fick  for  want  of  Reft, 
or  prefcribe  in  a  Dropfey  what  ihould  be  ad- 
miniftred  in  a  Diabetes.  In  Ihort,  RuJJia  has 
too  few  Knowing  Men,  and  Great  Britain 
too  many. 
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INTO  THE 

Nature  of  Society. 

«  \ 

H  E  Generality  of  Moralifts  and 
Philofophers  have  hitherto  agreed 
that  there  could  be  no  Virtue  with- 

_ _ out  Self-denial ;  but  a  late  Author, 

who  is  now  much  read  by  Men  of  Senfe,  is  of 
a  contrary  Opinion,  and  imagines  that  Men 
without  any  Trouble  or  Violence  upon  them- 
felves  may  be  naturally  Virtuous.  He  feems  to  re¬ 
quire  and  expeft  Goodnefs  in  his  Species,  as  we 
do  a  fweet  Tafte  in  Grapes  and  China  Oranges, 
of  which,  if  any  of  them  are  four,  we  boldly 
pronounce  that  they  are  not  come  to  that  Per- 
feftion  their  Nature  is  capable  of.  This  Noble 
Writer  (for  it  is  the  Lord  Shaft shury  I  mean  in 
his  Charafterifticks)  Fancies,  that  as  Man  is 
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made  for  Society,  fo  he  ought  to  be  born  with  a 
kindAffediion  to  the  whole,  of  which  he  is  a  part, 
and  a  Propenfity  to  feek  the  Welfare  of  it.  In 
purfuance  of  this  Suppofition,  he  calls  every 
Aftion  perform’d  with  regard  to  the  Publick 
Good,  Virtuous;  and  all  Selfhhnefs,  wholly  ex¬ 
cluding  fuch  a  Regard,  Vice.  In  refpcct  to 
our  Species  he  looks  upon  Virtue  and  Vice  as 
permanent  Realities  that  mult  ever  be  the  fame 
in  all  Countries  and  all  Ages,  and  imagines  that 
a  Man  of  found  Underftanding,  by  following  the 
Rules  of  good  Senfe,  may  not  only  find  out  that 
Tulchrum  &  Honejhqn  both  in  Morality  and 
the  Works  of  Art  and  Nature,  but  likewife 
govern  himfelf  by  his  Reafon  with  as  much 
Eafe  and  Readinefsas  a  good  Rider  manages  a 
well  taught  Horfe  by  the  Bridle. 

The  attentive  Reader,  who  perufed  the  fore¬ 
going  part  of  this  Book,  will  foon  perceive  that 
two  Svftems  cannot  be  more  oppofite  than  his 
Lordfhip’s  and  mine.  His  Notions  I  confefs  are 
generous  and  refined :  They  are  a  high  Com¬ 
pliment  to  Human-kind,  and  capable  by  the 
help  of  a  little  Enthufiafm  of  Infpiring  us  with 
the  moft  Noble  Sentiments  concerning  the 
Dignity  of  our  exalted  Nature:  What  Pity  it 
is  that  they  are  not  true !  I  would  not  advance 
thus  much  if  I  had  not  already  demonftrated 
in  almoft  every  Page  of  this  Treatife,  that  the 
Solidity  of  them  is  inconliftent  with  our  daily 
Experience.  But  to  leave  not  the  leaf!  Shadow 
of  an  Objection  that  might  be  made  unanfwer’d. 
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I  defign  to  expatiate  on  fome  things  which  hi¬ 
therto  I  haye  but  flightly  touch’d  upon,  in  order 
to  convince  the  Reader,  not  only  that  the  good 
and  amiable  Qualities  of  Man  are  not  thofe 
that  make  him  beyond  other  Animals  afociable 
Creature;  but  moreover  that  it  would  be 
utterly  impoffible,  either  to  raife  any  Multitudes 
into  a  Populous,  Rich  and  Flouriihing  Nation, 
or  whenfo  rais’d,  to  keep  and  maintain  them 
in  that  Condition,  without  the  Aililtance  of 
what  we  call  Evil  both  Natural  and  Moral. 

The  better  to  perform  what  I  have  under¬ 
taken,  I  lliall  previoufty  examine  into  the  Reali¬ 
ty  of  xtepulchrum  &  honcjhim,  the  to  x.d?\ov  that 
the  Antients  have  talk’d  of  fo  much  ;  The 
Meaning  of  this  is  to  difcufs,  whether  there  be 
a  real  W  orth  and  Excellency  in  things,  a  pre¬ 
eminence  of  one  above  another ;  which  every 
body  will  always  agree  to  that  well  underltands 
them;  or  that  there  are  few  things,  if  any,  that 
have  the  fame  Efteem  paid  them,  and  which 
the  fame  judgment  is  paltuponin  all  Countries 
and  all  Ages.  When  we  firll  let  out  in  quell 
of  this  intrinfick  W  orth,  and  find  one  thing 
better  than  another,  -  and  a  third  better  than 
that,  and  fo  on,  we  begin  to  entertain  great 
Hopes  of  Succefs ;  but  when  we  meet  with 
feveral  things  that  are  all  very  good  or  all  very 
bad,  we  are  puzled  and  agree  not  always 
with  our  felves,  much  lefs  with  others.  There 
are  different  Faults  as  well  as  Beauties,  that  as 
Modes  and  Falhions  alter  and  Men  vary  in 
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their  Taftes  and  Humours,  will  be  differently 
admired  or  difapproved  of. 

Judges  of  Painting  will  never  difagree  in 
Opinion,  when  a  fine  Pidure  is  compared  to 
the  dawbing  of  a  Novice;  but  how  ftrangely 
have  they  differ’d  as  to  the  W  orks  of  eminent 
Mailers !  There  are  Parties  amongConnoilfeurs, 
and  few  of  them  agree  in  their  Elteem  as  to 
Ages  and  Countries,  and  the  bell  Pidures  bear 
not  always  the  bell  Prices:  A  noted  Original 
will  be  ever  worth  more  than  any  Copy  that 
can  be  made  of  it  by  an  unknown  Hand,  tho’ 
it  fhould  be  better.  The  Value  that  is  let  or* 
Paintings  depends  not  only  on  the  Name  of  the 
Mailer  and  the  Time  of  his  Age  he  drew  them 
in,  but  likewife  in  a  great  meafure  on  the 
Scarcity  of  his  Works,  and  what  is  Hill  more 
unreafonable,the  Quality  of  the  Perfons  in  whofe 
Polfeffion  they  are,  as  well  as  the  length  of  Time 
they  have  been  in  great  Families ;  and  if  the 
Cartons  now  at  Hampton-Court  were  done  by  a 
lefs  famous  Hand  than  that  of  Raphael ,  and  had 
a  private  Perfon  for  their  Owner,  who  would 
be  forc’d  to  fell  them,  they  would  never  yield 
the  tenth  part  of  the  Money  which  with  all 
their  grofs  Faults  they  are  now  elteem’d  to  be 
worth. 

Notwithllanding  all  this,  I  will  readily  own, 
that  the  Judgment  to  be  made  of  Painting  might 
become  of  univerfaj  Certainty,  or  at  lealt  lefs 
alterable  and  precarious  than  almolt  any  thing 
glfg :  The  Reafon  is  plain  ?  there  is  a  Standard 

to 
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to  go  by  that  always  remains  the  fame.  Paint¬ 
ing  is  an  Imitation  of  Nature,  a  Copying  of 
things  which  Men  have  every  where  before 
them.  My  good-humour’d  Reader  I  hope  will 
forgive  me,  if  thinking  on  this  Glorious  Inven¬ 
tion  I  make  a  Reflection  a  little  out  of  Seafon, 
tho'  very  much  conducive  to  my  main  Defign ; 
which  is,  that  Valuable  as  the  Art  is  I  fpeak  of, 
we  are  beholden  to  an  Imperfection  in  the 
chief  of  our  Senfes  for  all  the  Pleafures  and  ra- 
vi  filing  Delight  we  receive  from  this  happy 
Deceit.  I  fhall  explain  my  felf.  Air  and  Space 
are  no  Objects  of  Sight,  but  as  foon  as  we  can 
fee  with  the  leaf!  Attention,  we  obferve  that  the 
Bulk  of  the  things  we  fee  is  lelfen’d  by  degrees, 
as  they  are  further  remote  from  us,  and  nothing 
but  Experience  gain’d  from  thefe  Obfervations 
can  teach  us  to  make  any  tolerable  Gueffes  at 
the  diftance  of  Things.  If  one  born  Blind 
fhould  remain  fo  till  twenty,  and  then  be 
fuddenly  blefs’d  with  Sight,  he  would  be  ftrange- 
ly  puzled  as  to  the  difference  of  Diftances,  and 
hardly  able  immediately  by  his  Eyes  alone 
to  determine  which  was  nearefl  to  him,  a  Poll 
almoft  within  the  reach  of  his  Stick,  or  a 
Steeple  that  lhould  be  half  a  Mile  off.  Let  us 
look  as  narrowly  as  we  can  upon  a  Hole  in  a 
W  all,  that  has  nothing  but  the  open  Air  behind 
it,  and  we  fhall  not  be  able  to  fee  otherwife, 
but  that  the  Sky  fills  up  the  Vacuity,  and  is  as 
near  us  as  the  back  part  of  the  Stones  that 
circumfcribe  the  Space  where  they  are  wanting. 
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.  This  Circumftance,  not  to  call  it  a  DefeCl,  in 
our  Senfe  of  Seeing,  makes  us  liable  to  be  im~ 
pofed  upon,  and  every  thing,  but  Motion,  may 
by  Art  be  reprelented  to  us  on  a  Flat  in  the 
fame  manner  as  we  fee  them  in  Life  and  Na¬ 
ture.  If  a  Man  had  never  feen  this  Art  put  in¬ 
to  practice,  a  Looking-glafs  might  foon  con¬ 
vince  him  that  fuch  a  thing  was  poffible,  and 
I  can’t  help  thinking  but  that  the  Reflections 
from  very  fmooth  and  well  poliih’d  Bodies  made 
upon  our  Eyes,  mult  have  given  the  fir  it  handle 
to  the  Inventions  of  Drawings  and  Painting. 

1  In  the  Works  of  Nature,  Worth  and  Excel¬ 
lency  are  as  uncertain:  and  even  in  Human 
Creatures  what  is  beautiful  in  one  Country  is  not 
fo  in  another.  How  whimfical  is  the  Floriil  in 
his  Choice!  Sometimes  the  Tulip,  fometimes 
the  Auricula,  and  at  other  times  the  Carnation 
Ihall  engrofs  his  Eiteem,  and  every  Year  a  new 
Flower  in  his  Judgment  beats  all  the  old  ones, 
tho’  it  is  much  inferior  to  them  both  in  Colour 
and  Shape.  Three  hundred  Years  ago  Men 
were  fliaved  as  clofely  as  they  are  now :  Since 
that  they  have  wore  Beards,  and  cut  them  in 
vail  V  ariety  of  Forms,  that  were  all  as  becoming 
when  faihionable  as  now  they  would  be  Ridi¬ 
culous.  How  mean  and  comically  a  Man  looks, 
that  is  other  wife  well  drefs’d,  in  a  narrow- 
brim’dHat  when  every  body  wears  broad  ones; 
and  again,  how  monltrous  is  a  very  great  Hat, 
when  the  other  Extreme  has  been  in  falhion  for 
a  confiderable  time  ?  Experience  has  taught  us, 
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that  thefe  Modes  feldom  laft  above  Ten  or 
Twelve  Years,  and  a  Man  of  Threefcore  muft 
'  have  obferved  five  or  fix  Revolutions  of  ’em  at 
leaf! ;  yet  the  beginnings  of  thefe  Changs,  tho' 
we  have  feen  feveral,  feem  always  uncouth  and 
are  offenfive  afrefli  whenever  they  return.  W  hat 
Mortal  can  decide  which  is  the  handfomelt,  ab~ 
Itract  from  the  Mode  in  being,  to  wear  great 
Buttons  or  fmall  ones?  The  many  ways  of 
laying  out  a  Garden  Judicioufly  are  almoft 
Innumerable,  and  what  is  called  Beautiful  in 
them  varies  according  to  the  different  Taftes  of 
Nations  and  Ages.  In  Grafs  Plats,  Knots  and 
Parterr’s  a  great  diverfity  of  Forms  is  generally 
agreeable ;  but  a  Round  may  be  as  pleafing  to 
the  Eye  as  a  Square:  An  Oval  cannot  be  more 
fuitable  to  one  place  than  it  is  poffible  for  a 
Triangle  to  be  to  another ;  and  the  pre-emi¬ 
nence  an  Ottogon  has  over  an  Hexagon  is  no 
greater  in  Figures,  than  at  Hazard  Eight  has 
above  Six  among  the  Chances. 

Churches,  ever  fince  Chriftians  have  been 
able  to  Build  them,  refemble  the  Form  of  a 
Crofs,  with  the  upper  end  pointing  toward  the 
Eaft ;  and  an  Architett,  where  there  is  room, 
and  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  who  fhould 
negleft  it,  would  be  thought  to  have  commit¬ 
ted  an  unpardonable  Fault:  but  it  would  be 
foolilli  to  expeci  this  of  a  Turkifh  Mofque  or 
a  Pagan  Temple.  Among  the  many  Beneficial 
Laws  that  have  been  made  thefe  Hundred 
Years,  it  is  not  eafy  to  name  one  of  greater  Uti- 

i  lity, 
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lity,  and  at  the  fame  time  more  exempt  from  all 
Inconveniencies,  than  that  which  has  regulated 
the  Drefles  of  the  Dead.  Thofe  who  were  old 
enough  to  take  notice  of  things  when  that  Aft 
was  made,  and  are  yet  alive,  muft  remember  the 
general  Clamour  that  was  made  againft  it.  At 
firft  nothing  could  be  more  lhocking  to  Thou- 
fands  of  People  than  that  they  were  to  be  Buri¬ 
ed  in  W  oollen,  and  the  only  thing  that  made 
that  Law  fupportable  was,  that  there  was  room 
left  for  People  of  fome  Falhion  to  indulge  their 
Weaknefs without  Extravagancy;  conlidering 
the  other  Expences  of  Funerals  where  Mourn¬ 
ing  is  given  to  feveral,  and  Rings  to  a  great  ma¬ 
ny.  The  Benefit  that  accrues  to  the  Nation  from 
it  is  fo  vifible  that  nothing  ever  could  be  faid 
in  reafon  to  condemn  it,  which  in  few  Y  ears 
made  the  Horrour  conceived  againft  it  leften 
every  Day.  I  obferved  then  that  Y oung  People 
whohadieen  but  few  in  their  Coffins  did  the 
fooneft  ftrike  in  with  the  Innovation ;  but  that 
thofe  who,  when  the  Aft  was  made,  had 
Buried  many  Friends  and  Relations  remained 
averfe  to  it  the  longeft,  and  I  remember  many 
that  never  could  be  reconciled  to  it  to  their 
dying  Day.  By  this  time  Burying  in  Linnen  be¬ 
ing  almoft  forgot,  it  is  the  general  Opinion  that 
nothing  could  be  more  decent  than  W oollen, 
and  the  prefent  manner  of  Dreffing  a  Corps : 
which  fliews  that  our  Liking  or  Difliking  of 
things  chiefly  depends  on  Mode  and  Cuftom, 
and  the  Precept  and  Example  of  our  Betters 
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and  fuch  whom  one  way  or  other  we  think  to 
be  Superiour  to  us. 

In  Morals  there  is  no  greater  Certainty. 
Plurality  of  W ives  is  odious  among  Chriitians, 
and  all  the  W  it  and  Learning  of  a  Great  Ge¬ 
nius  in  defence  of  it  has  been  rejected  with 
contempt :  But  Polygamy  is  not  lhocking  to  a 
Mahometan.  What  Men  have  learned  from 
their  Infancy  enflaves  them,  and  the  Force  of 
Cuftom  warps  Nature,  and  at  the  fame  time 
imitates  her  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  know  which  of  the  two  we  are  in¬ 
fluenced  by.  In  the  Eaft  formerly  Sifters  marri¬ 
ed  Brothers,  and  it  was  meritorious  for  a  Man  to 
marry  his  Mother.  Such  Alliances  are  abomi¬ 
nable  ;  but  it  is,  certain  that,  whatever  Horrour 
we  conceive  at  the  Thoughts  of  them,  there 
is  nothing  in  Nature  repugnant  againft  them, 
but  what  is  built  upon  Mode  and  Cuftom.  A 
Religious  Mahometan  that  has  never  tailed  any 
Spirituous  Liquor,  and  has  often  feen  People 
Drunk,  may  receive  as  great  an  averlion  againft 
Wine,  as  another  with  us  of  the  leaft  Morality 
and  Education  may  have  againft  lying  with  his 
Sifter,  and  both  imagine  that  their  Antipathy 
proceeds  from  Nature.  Which  is  the  bell 
Religion  ?  is  a  Queftion  that  has  caufed  more 
Mifchief  than  all  other  Queftions  together.  Ask 
it  at  'Peking,^  Conjiantinople,  and  at  Rome,  and 
you’ll  receive  three  diftinft  Anfwers  extremely 
/  different  from  one  another,  yet  all  of  them  e- 
qually  pofitive  and  peremptory.  Chriitians 

are 
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are  well  allured  of  the  falfity  of  the  Pagan  and 
Mahometan  Superftitions :  as  to  this  point 
there  is  a  perfect  Union  and  Concord  among 
them ;  but  enquire  of  the  feveral  Sefts  they  are 
divided  into,Whichis  the  trueChurch  ofChrift? 
and  all  of  them  will  tell  you  it  is  theirs,  and  to 
convince  you,  go  together  by  the  Ears. 

It  is  manifeft  then  that  the  hunting  after  this 

ulchrum  &  Honeflum  is  not  much  better  than 
a  Wild-Goofe-Chacethatisbut  little  to  be  de¬ 
pended  upon :  But  this  is  not  the  greateft  Fault 
I  find  with  it.  The  imaginary  Notions  that 
Men  may  be  V  irtuous  without  Self-denial  are  a 
vaft  Inlet  to  Hypocrify,  which  being  once  made 
habitual,  we  mull  not  only  deceive  others,  but 
likewife  become  altogether  unknown  to  our 
felves,  and  in  an  infiance  I  am  going  to  give, 
it  will  appear,  how  for  want  of  duely  examining 
himfelf  this  might  happen  to  a  Perfon  of  Quality 
of  Parts  and  Erudition,  one  every  way  refem- 
bling  the  Author  of  the  Chara&erifticks  himfelf. 

A  Man  that  has  been  brought  up  in  Eafe  and 
Affluence,  if  he  is  of  a  Quiet  Indolent  Nature, 
learns  to  Ihun  every  thing  that  is  troublefome, 
and  chufes  to  curb  his  Paffions,  more  becaufe  of 
the  Inconveniencies  that  arife  from  the  eao-er 
purfuit  after  Pleafure,  and  the  yielding  to  all  die 
demands  of  our  Inclinations,  than  any  diflike 
he  has  to  fenfual  Enjoyments ;  and  it  is  pof- 

Du-f’  a  ^er^on  Educated  under  a  great 
Fhiloloper,  who  was  a  Mild  and  Good-natured 
as  well  as  able  Tutor,  may  in  fuch  happy  Cir- 

cumftances 
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cumitances  have  a  better  Opinion  of  his  inward 
State  than  it  really  deferves,  and  believe  himfelf 
Virtuous,  becaufehis  Paflions  lye  dormant.  He 
may  form  fine  Notions  of  the  Social  Virtues, 
and  the  Contempt  of  Death,  write  well  of  them 
in  his  Clofet,  and  talk  Eloquently  of  them  in 
Company,  but  youlhall  never  catch  him  fight¬ 
ing  for  his  Country,  or  Labouring  to  retrieve 
any  National  Loffes.  A  Man  that  deals  in 
Metaphyficks  may  eafily  throw  himfelf  into  an 
Enthufiafm,  and  really  believe  that  he  does  not 
fear  Death  whilft  it  remains  out  of  Sight.  But 
fhould  he  be  ask’d,  why  having  this  Intrepidity 
either  from  Nature  or  acquired  by  Philofophy, 
he  did  not  follow  Arms  when  his  Country  was 
involv’d  in  War ;  or  when  he  faw  the  Nation  dai¬ 
ly  robb’d  by  thofeat  the  Helm,  and  the  Affairs 
of  the  Exchequer  perplex’d,  why  he  did  not  go 
to  Court,  and  make  ufe  of  all  his  Friends  and 
Interell  to  be  a  Lord  Treafurer,  that  by  his 
Integrity  and  Wife  Management  he  might  re- 
ftore  the  Publick  Credit;  It  is  probable  he 
would  anfwer  that  he  lov’d  Retirement,  had 
no  other  Ambition  than  to  be  a  Good  Man,  and 
never  afpired  to  have  any  fliare  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  that  he  hated  all  Flattery  and  11  a  villi 
Attendance,  thelnfincerity  of  Courts  and  Buflle 
of  the  W  orld.  I  am  willing  to  believe  him : 
but  may  not  a  Man  of  an  Indolent  Temper 
and  Unactive  Spirit  fay,  and  be  fincere  in  all 
this,  and  at  the  fame  time  indulge  his  Appetites 
without  being  able  to  fubdue  them,  tho’  his 
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Duty  fummons  him  to  it.  Virtue  confliis  in 
Action,  and  whoever  is  poffeft  of  this  Social 
Love  and  kind  Affeftion  to  his  Species,  and  by 
his  Birth  or  Quality  can  claim  any  Poll  in  the 
Publick  Management,  ought  not  to  fit  ftill  when 
he  can  be  Serviceable,  but  exert  himfelf  to  the 
utmoft  for  the  good  of  his  Fellow  Subjects. 
Had  this  noble  Perfon  been  of  a  Warlike  Ge¬ 
nius  or  a  Boylterous  Temper,  he  would  have 
chofe  another  Part  in  the  Drama  of  Life,  and 
preach’d  a  quite  contrary  Do&rine:  For  we 
are  ever  puffing  our  Reafon  which  way  foever 
we  Teel  Pallion  to  draw  it,  and  Self-love  pleads 
to  all  human  Creatures  for  their  different 
Views,  ftiil  furnilhing  every  Individual  with 
Arguments  to  jultify  their  Inclinations. 

That  boafted  middle  way,  and  the  calm  Vir¬ 
tues  recommended  in  the  Chara&erifticks,  are 
good  for  nothing  but  to  breed  Drones,  and 
might  qualify  a  Man  for  the  ftupid  Enjoyments 
of  a  Monaftick  Life,  or  at  belt  a  Country  Juftice 
of  Peace,  but  they  would  never  fit  him  for  La¬ 
bour  and  Afliduity,  or  ftir  him  up  to  great 
Atchievements  and  perilous  Undertakings. 
Man’s  natural  Love  or  Eafe  and  Idlenefs,  and 
Pronenefs  to  indulge  his  fenfual  Pleafures,  are 
not  to  be  cured  by  Precept :  His  ftrong  Habits 
and  Inclinations  can  only  be  fubdued  by  Palfions 
of  greater  Violence.  Preach  andDemonftrate  to 
aCovvard  the  unreafonablenefs  of  his  Fears  and 
you’ll  not  make  him  Valiant,  more  than  you 

can  make  him  Taller  by  bidding  him  to  be 

Ten 
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Ten  Foot  high,  whereas  the  Secret  to  raife  Cou¬ 
rage,  as  I  have  made  it  Publick  in  Remark  R, 
is  almoft  infallible. 

The  Fear  of  Death  is  the  ftrongeft  when  we 
are  in  our  greateft  Vigour,  and  our  Appetite 
is  keen ;  when  we  are  Sharp-fighted,  Quick  of 
Hearing,  and  every  Part  performs  its  Office. 
The  Reafon  is  plain,becaufe  thenLife  is  moft  de¬ 
licious  and  our  felves  moft  capable  of  enjoying 
it.  How  comes  it  then  that  a  Man  of  Honour 
fliould  fo  eafily  accept  of  a  Challenge,  tho’  at 
Thirty  and  in  perfect  Health  ?  It  is  his  Pride 
that  conquers  his  Fear :  For  when  his  Pride  is 
not  concern’d  this  Fear  will  appear  moft  glaring¬ 
ly.  If  he  is  not  ufed  to  the  Sea  let  him  but  be 
in  a  Storm,  or,  if  he  never  was  Ill  before,  have 
but  a  fore  Throat  or  a  flight  Fever,  and  he’ll 
fhew  a  Thoufand  Anxieties,  and  in  them  the 
ineftimable  Value  he  fets  on  Life.  Had  Man 
been  naturally  humble  and  proof  againft  Flattery, 
the  Politician  could  never  have  had  his  Ends, 
or  known  what  to  have  made  of  him.  Without 
Vices  the  Excellency  of  the  Species  would  have 
ever  remain’d  undifcover’d,  and  every  Worthy 
that  has  made  himfelf  famous  in  the  World  is  a 
ftrong  Evidence  againft  this  amiable  Syftem. 

If  the  Courage  of  the  great  Macedonian  came 
up  to  Diftraftion  when  he  fought  alone  againft 
a  whole  Garrifon,  his  Madnefs  was  not  lefs 
when  he  fancy’d  himfelf  to  be  a  God,  or  atleaft 
doubted  whether  he  was  or  not ;  and  as  foon 
as  we  make  this  Reflexion,  we  difcover  both 

the 
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the  Paffion,  and  the  Extravagancy  of  it,  that 
buoy’d  up  his  Spirits  in  the  molt  imminent  Dan¬ 
gers,  and  carried  him  through  all  the  Difficul¬ 
ties  and  Fatigues  he  underwent. 

There  never  was  in  the  World  a  brighter 
Example  of  an  able  and  compleat  Magistrate 
than  Cicero  :  When  I  think  on  his  Care  and 
V  igilance,  the  real  Hazards  he  flighted,  and 
the  Pains  he  took  for  the  Safety  of  Rome ;  his 
Wifdom  and  Sagacity  in  detecting  and  difap- 
pointing  the  Stratagems  of  the  boldelt  and  molt 
fubtle  Confpirators,  and  at  the  fame  time  on 
his  Love  to  Literature,  Arts  and  Sciences,  his 
Capacity  in  Metaphyficks,  the  Jultnefs  of  his 
Reafonings,  the  force  of  his  Eloquence,  the 
Politenefs  of  his  Stile,  and  the  genteel  Spirit 
that  runs  through  his  Writings;  when  I  think, 
I  fay,  on  all  thele  Things  together,  I  am  ftruck 
with  Amazement,  and  the  lead  I  can  fay  of  him 
is  that  he  was  a  Prodigious  Man.  But  when  I 
have  fet  the  many  good  Qualities  he  had  in 
the  belt  Light,  it  is  as  evident  to  me  on  the 
other  fide,  that  had  his  Vanity  been  inferior 
to  his  greatelt  Excellency,  the  good  Senfe 
and  Knowledge  of  the  W  orld  he  was  fo  emi¬ 
nently  poffefs’d  of  could  never  have  let  him 
be  fuch  a  fulfome  as  well  as  noify  Trumpeter 
as  he  was  of  his  own  Praifes,  or  buffer’d  him 
rather  than  not  proclaim  his  oven  Merit,  to 
make  a  V erfe  that  a  School-Boy  would  have 
been  laugh’d  at  for.  O !  Fortunatam,  &c. 

How 
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How  drift  and  fevere  was  the  Morality  of 
rigid  Cato ,  how  Heady  and  unaffefted  the  V irtue 
of  that  grand  Afferter  of  Roman  Liberty !  but 
tho’  the  Equivalent  this  Stoick  enjoyed,  for  all 
the  Self-denial  and  Auiterity  he  praftifed,  re¬ 
mained  long  concealed,  and  his  peculiar  Mode- 
fty  hid  from  the  World,  and  perhaps  himfelf, 
a  vaft  while  the  Frailty  of  his  Heart  that  forced 
him  into  Heroifm,  yet  it  was  brought  to  light 
in  the  laff  Scene  of  his  Life,  and  by  his  Suicide 
it  plainly  appeared  that  he  was  governed  by  a 
Tyrannical  Power  fuperior  to  the  Love  of  his 
Country,  and  that  the  implacable  Hatred  and 
fuperlative  Envy  he  bore  to  the  Glory,  the  real 
Greatnefs  and  Perfonal  Merit  of  Cafar,  had  for  a 
long  time  iway’d  all  his  Actions  under  the  mod 
noble  Pretences.  Had  not  this  violent  Motive 
over-rul’d  his  confummate  Prudence  he  might 
not  only  have  faved  himfelf,  but  likewife 
moil  of  his  Friends  that  were  ruined  by  the 
Lofs  of  him,  and  would  in  all  probability,  if 
he  could  have  ftooped  to  it,  been  the  Second 
Man  in  Rome.  But  he  knew  the  boundlefs 
Mind  and  unlimited  Generofity  of  the  Vidor: 
it  was  his  Clemency  he  feared,  and  therefore 
chole  Death  becaufe  it  was  lefs  terrible  to  his, 
Pride  than  the  Thought  of  giving  his  mortal 
Foe  fo  tempting  an  Opportunity  of  lliewing  the 
Magnanimity  of  his  Soul,  as  Co; far  would  have 
found  in  forgiving  fuch  an  inveterate  Enemy 
as  C.ato,  and  offering  him  his  Friendship ;  and 
which,  it  is  thought  by  the  Judicious,  that 

C  c  Pene- 
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Penetrating  as  well  as  Ambitious  Conqueror 
would  not  "have  ilipt,  if  the  other  had  dared  to 

live.  . 

Another  Argument  to  prove  the  kind  Dupo- 

fition  and  real  Affection  we  naturally  have  for 
our  Species,  is  our  Love  of  Company,  and  the 
Aver  lion  Men  that  are  in  their  benfes  gene¬ 
rally  have  to  Solitude,  beyond  other  Creatures. 
This  bears  a  fine  glol's  in  the  Char acier ijiicks, 
and  is  fet  off  in  very  good  Language  to  the 
belt  Advantage :  the  next  Day  after  1  read  it 
firft,  I  heard  abundance  of  People  cry  Freflr 
Herrings,  which  with  the  Reflection  on  the 
vaft  Shoals  of  that  and  other  Fifh  that  are 
caught  together,  made  me  very  merry,  tho’  I 
was° alone :  but  as  I  was  entertaining  my  felf 
with  this  Contemplation,  came  an  impertinent 
idle  Fellow,  whom  I  had  the  Misfortune  to  be 
known  by,  and  asked  me  how  I  did,  tho  I 
was  and  dare  fay  looked  as  healthy  and  as  well 
as  ever  I  was  or  did  in  my  Life.  W  hat  I  an- 
fwered  him  I  forgot,  but  remember  that  I 
could  not  get  rid  of  him  in  a  good  while,  and 
felt  all  the  Uneafinefs  my  Friend  Horace  com¬ 
plains  of  from  a  Perfecution  of  the  like  na¬ 
ture. 

I  would  have  no  fagacious  Critick  pronounce 
me  a  Man-hater  from  this  fliort  Story ;  who¬ 
ever  does  is  very  much  miftaken.  I  am  a  great 
Lover  of  Company,  and  if  the  Reader  is  not 
quite  tired  with  mine,  before  I  iliew  the  W  eak- 
nefs  and  Ridicule  of  that  piece  of  Flattery 

made 
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made  to  our  Species,  and  which  I  was  juft  no  w 
fpeaking  of,  I  will  give  him  a  Defcription  of 
the  Man  l  would  chufe  for  Converfation, 
with  a  Promife  that  before  he  has  finiflied 
what  at  firft  he  might  only  take  for  a  Digref- 
fion  foreign  to  my  purpol'e,  he  fliall  find  the 
Ufeof  it. 

By  Early  and  Artful  Inftruclion  he  fliould  be 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  notions  of  Honour 
and  Shame,  and  have  contracted  an  habitual 
averfion  to  every  thing  that  has  the  leaft  ten¬ 
dency  to  Impudence,  Rudenefs  or  Inhumanity. 
He  fliould  be  well  verfed  in  the  Latin  Tongue 
and  not  ignorant  of  the  Greek ,  and  moreover 
underftand  one  or  two  of  theModernLanguages 
befides  his  own.  He  fliould  be  acquainted  with 
theFafliionsandCuftoms  of  the  Ancients,  but 
thoroughly  skilled  in  the  Hiftory  of  his  own 
Country  and  the  Manners  of  the  Age  he  lives  in. 
He  fliould  befides  Literature  have  ltudy’d  fome 
ufeful  Science  or  other,  feen  fome  Foreign 
Courts  and  Univerftties,  and  made  the  true  Ufe 
of  Travelling.  He  fliould  at  times  take  delight 
in  Dancing,  Fencing,  Riding  the  Great  Horfe, 
and  know  fomething  of  Hunting  and  other 
Country  Sports,  without  being  attach’d  to  any, 
and  he  fliould  treat  them  all  as  either  Exercifes 
for  Health,  or  Diverfions  that  fliould  never  in¬ 
terfere  with  Bufinefs,  or  the  attaining  to  more 
valuable  Qualifications.  He  fliould  have  a 
fmatch  of  Geometry  and  Aftronomy  as  well  as 
Anatomy  and  the  Oeconomy  of  Human  Bodies. 

C  c  x  To 
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To  underhand  Mufick  fo  as  to  perform,  is  art 
Accomplilhment,  but  there  is  abundance  to  be 
faid  again!!  it,  and  inftead  of  it  I  would  have 
him  know  fo  much  of  Drawing  as  is  required 
to  take  a  Landskip,  or  explain  ones  meaning 
of  any  Form  or  Model  we  would  defer ibe, 
but  never  to  touch  a  Pencil.  He  Ihould  be 
very  early  ufed  to  the  Company  of  model! 
Women,  and  never  be  a  Fortnight  without 
Converging  with  the  Ladies.  _ 

Grofs  Vices,  as  Irreligion,  Whoring,  Gaming, 
Drinking  and  Quarrellingl  won’t  mention ;  even 
the  meanelt  Education  guards  us  againlt  them ;  I 
would  always  recommend  to  him  the  Practice  of 
Virtue,  but  I  am  for  no  V oluntary  Ignorance,  in 
a  Gentleman,  of  any  thing  that  is  done  in  Court 
or  City.  It  is  impollible  a  Man  Ihould  be 
perfed,  and  therefore  there  are  Faults  I  would 
connive  at,  if  I  could  not  prevent  them ;  and  if 
between  the  Years  of  Nineteen  and  Three  and 
Twenty,  Youthful  Heat  Ihould  fometimes  get 
the  better  of  his  Chaftity,  fo  it  was  done  with 
caution;  Ihould  he  on  fome  Extraordinary 
Occafion  overcome  by  the  prelling  Solicitations 
of  Jovial  Friends,  drink  more  than  was  con- 
fillent  with  Uric!  Sobriety,  fo  he  did  it  very 
feldom  and  found  it  not  'to  interfere  with  his 
Health  or  Temper ;  or  if  by  the  height  of  his 
Mettle  and  great  Provocation  in  a  Juft  Caufe, 
he  had  been  drawn  into  a  Quarrel,  which  true 
Wifdomandalefs  ttrift  adherence  to  the  Rules 
of  Honour  might  have  declined  or  prevented,  fo 
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it  never  befel  him  above  once ;  If  I  fay  he  fhould 
have  happened  to  be  Guilty  of  thefe  things, 
and  he  would  never  fpeak,  much  lefs  Brag 
of  them  himfelf,  they  might  be  pardoned  or 
at  leal!  over-looked  at  the  Age  I  named,  if 
he  left  off  then  and  continued  difcreet  for 
ever  after.  The  very  Difalters  of  Y outh  have 
fometimes  frightened  Gentlemen  into  a  more 
Beady  Prudence  than  in  all  probability  they 
would  ever  have  been  Mailers  of  without  them. 
To  keep  him  from  Turpitude  and  things  that 
are  openly  Scandalous,  there  is  nothing  better 
than  to  procure  him  free  accefs  in  one  or  two 
noble  Families  where  his  frequent  Attendance 
is  counted  a  Duty  :  And  whilft  by  that  means 
you  preferve  his  Pride,  he  is  kept  in  a  conti¬ 
nual  dread  of  Shame. 

A  Man  of  a  tollerable  Fortune,  pretty  near 
accomplilhed  as  I  have  required  him  to  be,  that 
Hill  improves  himfelf  and  fees  the  World  till 
he  is  Thirty,  cannot  be  difagreeable  to  converfe 
with,  at  leaft  whiill  he  continues  in  Health  and 
Profperity,  and  has  nothing  to  fpoil  his  Temper. 
When  fuch  a  one  either  by  chance  or  appoint¬ 
ment  meets  with  Three  or  Four  of  his  Equals, 
and  all  agree  to  pafs  away  a  few  Hours  together, 
the  whole  is  what  I  call  Good  Company.  There 
is  nothing  faid  in  it  that  is  not  either  inftruftive 
or  diverting  to  a  Man  of  Senfe.  It  is  poffible 
they  may  not  always  be  of  the  fame  Opinion, 
but  there  can  be  no  conteft  between  any  but  who 
ihall  yield  fjrft  to  the  other  he  differs  from. 

C  c  3  One 
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One  only  fpeaks  at  a  time,  and  no  louder  than  to 
be  plainly  underftood  by  him  who  fits  the  far- 
thett  off.  The  greateft  Pleafure  aimed  at  by 
every  one  of  them  is  to  have  the  Satisfaction  of 
Pleafing  others,  which  they  all  practically  know 
may  as  effectually  be  done  by  hearkning  with 
Attention  and  an  approving  Countenance,  as  if 
we  faid  very  good  things  our  felves. 

Moft  People  of  any  Tafte  would  like  fitch  a 
Converfation,  and  juftly  prefer  it  to  being  alone, 
when  they  knew  not  how  to  fpend  their  time; 
but  if  they  could  employ  themfdves  in  fome- 
thing  from  which  they  expeCied  either  a  more 
folid  or  a  more  lalting  Satisfaction,  they  would 
deny  themfelves  this  Pleafure,  and  follow  what 
was  of  greater  confequence  to  ’em.  But  would 
not  a  Man,  though  he  had  feen  no  Mortal  in  a 
Fortnight,  remain  alone  as  much  longer,  rather 
than  get  into  Company  of  Noify  Fellows  that 
take  delight  in  Contradiction,  and  place  a  Glory 
in  picking  a  Quarrel  ?  W ould  not  one  that  has 
Books,  Read  for  ever,  or  let  himfelf  to  Write 
upon  fome  SubjeCt  or  other,  rather  than  be 
every  Night  with  Partymen  who  count  the 
Ifland  to  be  good  for  nothing  whilft  their  Ad- 
verfaries  are  fuffered  to  live  upon  it  ?  W  ould 
not  a  Man  be  by  himfelf  a  Month,  and  go  to 
Bed  before  feven  a-Clock,  rather  than  mix  with 
Fox-Hunters,  who  having  all  Day  long  tried 
in  vain  to  break  their  Necks,  join  at  Night  in  a 
fecond  Attempt  upon  their  Lives  by  Drinking, 
and  to  exprefs  their  Mirth,  are  louder  in  fenfe- 
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iefs  Sounds  within  Doors,  than  their  barking 
and  lefs  troublefome  Companions  are  only 
without  ?  I  have  no  great  Value  for  a  Man  who 
would  not  rather  tire  himfelf  with  Walking  ; 
or  if  he  was  Ihut  up,  fcatter  Pins  about  the 
Room  in  order  to  pick  them  up  again,  than 
keep  Company  for  fix  Hours  with  half  a  Score 
common  Sailers  the  Day  their  Ship  was  paid 
off.  ' 

I  will  grant  neverthelefs  that  the  greatefl  part 
of  Mankind,  rather  than  be  alone  any  confide- 
rable time, would fubmit to  the  things  I  named: 
But  I  cannot  fee,  why  this  Love  of  Company, 
this  ffrong  Defire  after  Society  lhould  be  con- 
ftrued  fo  much  in  our  Favour,  and  alledged  as 
a  Mark  of  fome  Intrinfick  W  orth  in  Man  not 
to  be  found  in  other  Animals.  For  to  prove 
from  it  the  Goodnefs  of  our  Nature  and  a  gene¬ 
rous  Love  in  Man,  extended  beyond  himi’elf  on 
the  reff  of  his  Species,  by  vertue  of  which  he 
was  a  Sociable  Creature,  this  Eagernefs  after 
Company  and  Averlion  of  being  alone  ought 
to  have  been  molt  confpicuous  and  molt  violent 
in  the  belt  of  their  kind,  the  Men  of  the  greateff 
Genius,  Parts  and  Accompliihments,  and  thofe 
who  are  the  leatt  fubjeft  to  Vice ;  the  contrary 
of  which  is  true.  The  weakelt  Minds,  who 
can  the  lealt  govern  their  Pa  ffions,  Guilty  Con- 
fciences  that  abhor  Reflection,  and  the  worth- 
lefs,  who  are  incapable  of  producing  any  thing 
of  their  own  that’s  ufeful,  are  the  greatefl  Ene- 
jnies  to  Solitude,  and  will  take  up  with  any 

C  c  4  Corn-: 
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Company  rather  than  be  without ;  whereas  the 
Men  of  Senfe  and  of  Knowledge,  that  can  think 
and  contemplate  on  things,  and  fuch  as  are  but 
little  didurb’d  by  their  Paffions,  can  bear  to  be 
by  themfelves  the  longed  without  relucdancy  ; 
and,  to  avoid  Noife,  Folly,  and  Impertinence, 
will  run  away  from  twenty  Companies ;  and, 
rather  than  meet  with  any  thing  difagreeable 
to  their  good  Tafte,  will  prefer  their  Clofet 
or  a  Garden,  nay  a  Common  or  a  Defalt  to 
the  Society  of  fome  Men. 

But  let  usfuppofethe  Love  of  Company  fo 
infeparable  from  our  Species  that  no  Man 
could  endure  to  be  alone  one  Moment,  what 
Conclufions  could  be  drawn  from  this  ?  does 
not  Man  love  Company,  as  he  does  every  thing 
elfe,  for  his  own  fake?’  NoFriendlhips  or  Civi¬ 
lities  are  lading  that  are  not  reciprocal.  In  all 
your  weekly  and  daily  Meetings  for  Diverlion, 
as  well  as  Annual  Feafls,  and  the  mod  folemn 
Carouzals,  every  Member  that  aflilts  at  them 
has  his  own  Ends,  and  fome  frequent  a  Club 
which  they  would  never  go  to  unlefsthey  were 
the  Top  of  it.  I  have  known  a  Man  who  was 
the  Oracle  of  the  Company,  be  very  condant, 
and  as  uneafy  at  any  thing  that  hindred  him 
from  coming  at  the  Hour,  leave  his  Society 
altogether,  as  foon  as  another  was  added  that 
could  match,  and  difputed  Superiority  with  him. 
There  are  People  who  are  incapable  of  holding 
an  Argument,  and  yet  malicious  enough  to  take 
Slight  in  hearing  others  Wrangle,  and  tho’ 
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they  never  concern  themfelves  in  the  Contro- 
verfy,  would  think  a  Company  Infipid  where 
they  could  not  have  that  Diverfion.  A  good 
Houle,  rich  Furniture,  a  fine  Garden,  Horfes, 
Dogs,  Anceftors,  Relations,  Beauty,  Strength, 
Excellency  in  any  thing  whatever,  Vices  as  well 
as  V  irtue,  may  all  be  Acceflary  to  make  Men 
long  for  Society,  in  hopes  that  what  they  value 
themfelves  upon  will  at  one  time  or  other  be¬ 
come  the  Theme  of  the  Difcourfe,  and  give  an 
inward  Satisfaction  to  them.  Even  the  molt 
polite  People  in  the  W orld,  and  fuch  as  I  fpoke 
of  at  fir  ft,  give  no  Pleafure  to  others  that  is  not 
repaid  to  their  Self-Love,  and  does  not  at  laft 
center  in  themfelves,  let  them  wind  it  and  turn 
it  as  they  will.  But  the  plaineft  Demonftration 
that  in  all  Clubs  and  Societies  of  Converfable 
People  every  body  has  the  greateft  Confiderati- 
on  for  himfelfis,that  theDifinterefted,who  ra¬ 
ther  over-pays  than  wrangles ;  the  Good-hu- 
mour’d,  that  is  never  wafpilh  nor  foon  offended ; 
the  Eafy  and  Indolent,  that  hates  Difputes  and 
never  talks  for  Triumph,  is  every  where  the 
Darling  of  the  Company :  Whereas  the  Man  of 
Senfe  and  Knowledge,  that  will  not  be  impofed 
upon  or  talk’d  out  of  his  Reafon ;  the  Man  of 
Genius  and  Spirit,  that  can  fay  lharp  and  witty 
things,  tho’  he  never  Lalhes  but  what  deferves 
it ;  the  Man  of  Honour,  who  neither  gives  nor 
takes  an  Affront, may  be  efteem’d,  but  is  feldom 
fo  well  beloved  as  a  weaker  Man  lefs  Accom- 
plifh’d. 


There 
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As  in  thefe  Inftances  the  Friendly  Qualities 
arife  from  our  contriving  perpetually  our  own 
Satisfaction,  fo  on  other  Occafions  they  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  natural  Timidity  of  Man,  and 
the  follicitous  Care  he  takes  of  himfelf.  Two 
Londoners ,  wrhofe  Bufinefs  oblige  them  not  to 
have  any  Commerce  together,  may  know,  fee, 
and  pafs  by  one  another  every  Day  upon  the 
Exchange ,  with  not  much  greater  Civility  than 
Bulls  would :  Let  them  meet  at  Brifiol  they’ll 
pull  off  their  Hats,  and  on  the  leafl  Opportunity 
enter  into  Converfation,  and  be  glad  of  one 
another’s  Company.  W hen  French ,  Englijh  and 
E)utch  meet  in  China  or  any  other  Pagan  Coun¬ 
try,  being  all  Europeans ,  they  look  upon  one 
another  as  Countrymen,  and  if  no  Paffion  in¬ 
terferes,  will  feel  a  natural  Propenfity  to 
love  one  another.  Nay  two  Men  that  are  at 
Enmity,  if  they  are  forc’d  to  Travel  together, 
will  often  lay  by  their  Animofities,  be  affable 
and  converfe  in  a  friendly  manner,  efpecially  if 
the  Road  be  unfafc,  and  they  are  both  Strangers 
in  the  Place  they  are  to  go  to.  Thefe  things  by 
fuperficial  Judges  are  attributed  to  Man’s  Soci- 
ablenefs,  his  natural  Propenfity  to  Friendfhip 
and  love  of  Company;  but  whoever  will  duely 
examine  things  and  look  into  Man  more  nar¬ 
rowly,  will  find  that  on  all  thefe  Occafions  we 
only  endeavour  to  ftrengthen  our  Intereft,  and 
are  moved  by  the  Caufes  already  alledg’d. 

What  I  have  endeavour’d  hitherto,  has  been 
to  prove,  that  the  pilchrwn  &  honeJlum>  excel¬ 
lency 
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lency  and  real  worth  of  things  are  moll  com" 
monly  precarious  and  alterable  as  Modes  and 
Cuftomsvary;  that  confequently  the  Inferences 
drawn  from  their  Certainty  are  infignificant,and 
that  the  generous  Notions  concerning  the  natu¬ 
ral  Goodnefs  of  Man  are  hurtful  as  they  tend  to 
mif-lead  and  are  merely  Chimerical:  The  truth 
of  this  latter  I  have  illuftrated  by  the  molt  obvi¬ 
ous  Examples  in  Hiftory.  I  have  fpoke  of  our 
Love  of  Company  andAverfion  to  Solitude,  ex¬ 
amin’d  thoroughly  the  various  Motives  of  them, 
and  made  it  appear  that  they  all  center  in  Self- 
Love.  I  intend  now  to  inveftigate  into  the  na¬ 
ture  of  Society,  and  diving  into  the  very  rife  of 
it,  make  it  evident,  that  not  the  Good  and  Ami¬ 
able,  but  the  Bad  and  Hateful  Qualities  of  Man, 
bis  Imperfections  and  the  want  of  Excellencies 
which  other  Creatures  are  endued  with,  are  the 
firft  Caufes  that  made  Man  fociable  beyond  o- 
ther  Animals  the  Moment  after  he  loft  Paradife ; 
and  that  if  he  had  remain’d  in  his  primitive 
Innocence,  and  continued  to  enjoy  the  Blefiings 
that  attended  it,  there  is  no  Shadow  of  Proba¬ 
bility  that  he  ever  would  have  become  that 
fociable  Creature  he  is  now. 

How  neceflary  our  Appetites  and  Paftions  are 
for  the  welfare  of  all  Trades  and  Handicraf  ts 
has  been  fufficiently  prov’d  throughout  the 
Book,  and  that  they  are  our  bad  Qualities,  or  at 
leal!  produce  them,  no  Body  denies.  It  remains 
then  that  I  fhould  fet  forth  the  variety  of  Obfta- 
ples  that  hinder  and  perplex  Man  in  the  Labour 
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he  is  conftantly  employ’d  in,  the  procuring  of 
what  he  wants;  and  which  in  other  Words  is 
call’d  the  Bufinefs  of  Self-Prefervation :  W  hilft 
at  the  fame  time  I  demonftrate  that  the  Socia- 
blenefs  of  Man  arifes  only  from  thefe  Two 
things,  viz.  The  multiplicity  of  his  Defires, 
and  the  continual  Opposition  he  meets  with 
in  his  Endeavours  to  gratify  them. 

The  Obftacles  I  fpeak  of  relate  either  to  our 
own  Frame,  or  the  Globe  we  inhabit,  I  mean 
the  Condition  of  it,  fince  it  has  been  curs’d.  I 
have  often  endeavour’d  to  contemplate  Sepa¬ 
rately  on  the  two  Things  I  named  laft,  but  cou’d 
never  keep  them  afunder ;  they  always  interfere 
and  mix  with  one  another ;  and  at  lait  make  up 
together  a  frightful  Chaos  of  Evil.  All  the 
Elements  are  our  Enemies,  W ater  drowns  and 
Fire  confumes  thofe  who  unskilfully  approach 
them.  The  Earth  in  a  Thoufand  Places  pro¬ 
duces  Plants  and  other  Vegetables  that  are  hurt¬ 
ful  to  Man,  whilft  ihe  Feeds  and  Cherifhes  a 
variety  of  Creatures  that  are  noxious  to  him ; 
and  Suffers  a  Legion  of  Poyfons  to  dwell  within 
her :  But  the  mod  unkind  of  all  the  Elements  is 
that  which  we  cannot  Live  one  Moment  with¬ 
out  :  It  is  impoffible  to  repeat  all  the  Injuries 
we  receive  from  the  Wind  and  Weather ;  and 
tho’  the  greateft  part  of  Mankind  have  ever 
been  employed  in  defending  their  Species  from 
the  Inclemency  of  the  Air,  yet  no  Art  or  La¬ 
bour  have  hitherto  been  able  to  find  a  Secu- 
rity  againft  the  W  ild  Rage  of  fome  Meteors. 

Hurricanes 
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Hurricanes  it  is  true  happen  but  feldom,and, 
few  Men  are  fwallow’d  up  by  Earthquakes,  or 
devour’d  by  Lions ;  but  whilff  we  efcape  thofe 
Gigantick  Mifchiefs  we  are  perfecuted  by 
Trifles.  What  a  vaft  variety  6f  Infefts  are 
tormenting  to  us ;  what  Multitudes  of  them 
infult  and  make  Game  of  us  with  Impunity ! 
The  moll  defpicable  fcruple  not  to  Trample 
and  Graze  upon  us  as  Cattle  do  upon  a  Field : 
which  yet  is  often  bore  with,  if  moderately  they 
ufe  their  Fortune ;  but  here  again  our  Clemen¬ 
cy  becomes  a  Vice,  and  fo  encroaching  are 
their  Cruelty  and  Contempt  of  us  on  our  Pity, 
that  they  make  Layftalls  of  our  Heads,  and 
devour  our  Young  ones  if  we  are  not  daily  Vi¬ 
gilant  in  Purfuing  and  Deftroying  them. 

There  is  nothing  Good  in  all  the  Univerfe  to 
the  beft-defigning  Man,  if  either  through  Mi- 
flake  or  Ignorance  he  commits  theieaft  Failing 
in  the  Ufe  of  it ;  There  is  no  Innocence  or  Inte¬ 
grity  that  can  protect  a  Man  from  a  Thoufand 
Mifchiefs  that  furround  him:  On  the  contrary 
everything  is  Evil,  which  Art  and  Experience 
have  not  taught  us  to  turn  into  a  Bleffing.There- 
fore  how  diligent  in  Harveft  time  is  the  Huf- 
band-manin  getting  in  his  Crop  and  flickering 
it  from  Rain, without  which  he  could  never  have 
enjoy’d  it!  As  Seafons  differ  with  the  Climates, 
Experience  has  taught  us  differently  to  make  ufe 
of  them,  and  in  one  part  of  the  Globe  we  may 
fee  the  Farmer  Sow  whilft  he  is  Reaping  in  the 
other ;  from  all  which  W'e  may  learn  how  vaftiy 
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this  Earth  mufl  have  been  alter’d  fince  the 
Fall  of  our  firlt  Parents.  For  lliould  we  trace 
Man  from  his  Beautiful,  his  Divine  Original,  not 
proud  of  Wifdom  acquired  by  haughty  Precept 
or  tedious  Experience,  but  endued  with  con- 
fummate  Knowledgde  the  moment  he  was 
form’d ;  I  mean  the  State  of  Innocence,  in  which 
no  Animal  or  Vegetable  upon  Earth,  nor  Mi¬ 
neral  under  Ground  was  noxious  to  him,  and 
himfelf  fecure  from  the  Injuries  of  the  Air  as 
well  as  all  other  Harms;  was  contented  with 
the  Neceflaries  of  Life,  which  the  Globe  he 
inhabited  furnifli’d  him  with,  without  his  a  Hi  it- 
ance.  When  yet  not  confcious  of  Guilt,  he 
found  himfelf  in  every  Place  to  be  the  well  obey¬ 
ed  Unrival’d  Lord  of  all,  and  unaffected  with 
his  Greatnefs  was  wholly  rapt  up  in  fublime 
Meditations  on  the  Infinity  of  his  Creator,  who 
daily  did  vouchfafe  intelligibly  to  fpeak  to  him, 
and  vifit  without  Mifchief. 

In  fuch  a  Golden  Age  no  Reafon  or  Pro¬ 
bability  can  be  alledged  why  Mankind  ever 
fhould  have  rais’d  themfelves  into  fuch  large 
Societies  as  there  have  been  in  the  W  orld,  as 
long  as  we  can  give  any  tolerable  Account  of  it. 
Where  a  Man  has  every  thing  he  delires, 
and  nothing  to  Vex  or  Difturb  him;  there  is 
nothing  can  be  added  to  his  Happinefs,  and  it 
is  impolfible  to  name  aTrade,  Art,  Science,  Dig¬ 
nity  or  Employment  that  would  not  be  Super¬ 
fluous  in  fuch  a  Blefled  State.  If  we  purfue  this 
Thought  we  fhall  eafily  perceive  that  no  Socie¬ 
ties 
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ties  could  have  fprung  from  the  Amiable  Vir¬ 
tues  and  Loving  Qualities  of  Man,  but  on  the 
contrary  that  all  of  them  mult  have  had  their 
Origin  from  his  Wants,  his  Imperfections, and 
the  variety  of  his  Appetites :  W  e  fhall  find  like- 
wife  that  the  more  their  Pride  and  Vanity  are 
difplay’d  and  all  their  Defires  enlarg’d,  the 
more  capable  they  muff  be  of  being  rais’d  into 
large  and  vaftly  numerous  Societies. 

W as  the  Air  always  as  inoffenfi  ve  to  our  naked 
Bodies,  and  as  pleal'ant  as  to  our  thinking  it  is  to 
the  generality  of  Birds  in  Fair  W  eather,  and 
Man  had  not  been  affected  with  Pride,  Luxury 
and  Hypocrify,  as  well  as  Luff,  I  cannot  fee  what 
could  have  put  us  upon  the  Invention  of  Cloaths 
and  Houfes.  I  lhall  fay  nothing  of  Jewels,  of 
Plate,  Painting,  Sculpture,  Fine  Furniture,  and 
all  that  rigid  Moraliffs  have  call’d  Unneceffary 
and  Superfluous:  But  if  we  were  not  foon  tired 
with  walking  a-foot,  and  were  as  nimble  as 
fome  other  Animals ;  if  Men  were  naturally  la¬ 
borious,  and  none  unreafonable  in  feeking  and 
indulging  their  Eafe,  and  likewife  free  from  o- 
ther  Vices,  and  the  Ground  was  every  where 
Even,  Solid  and  Clean, who  would  have  thought 
of  Coaches  or  ventur’d  on  a  Horfe’s  Back? 
Whatoccafion  has  the  Dolphin  for  a  Ship,  or 
what  Carriage  would  an  Eagle  ask  to  Travel  in  ? 

I  hope  the  Reader  knows  that  by  Society  I 
underftand  a  Body  Politick,  in  uTich  Man  ei¬ 
ther  fubdued  by  Superiour  Force,  or  by  Perfua- 
fion drawn  from  his  Savage  State,  is  become 
i  a 
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a  Difciplin’d  Creature,  that  can  find  his  own 
Ends  in  Labouring  for  others,  and  where 
under  one  Head  or  other  Form  of  Govern¬ 
ment  each  Member  is  render’d  Subfervient 
to  the  Whole,  and  all  of  them  by  cunning  Ma¬ 
nagement  are  made  to  Aft  as  one.  For  if 
by  Society  we  only  mean  a  Number  of  Peo¬ 
ple,  that  without  Rule  or  Government  iliould 
keep  together  out  of  a  natural  Affeftion  to 
their  Species  or  Love  of  Company,  as  a  Herd 
of  Cows  or  a  Flock  of  Sheep,  then  there 
is  not  in  the  W  orld  a  more  unfit  Creature  for 
Society  than  Man ;  an  Hundred  of  them  that 
ihould  be  all  Equals,  under  no  Subjection,  or 
Fear  of  any  Superiour  upon  Earth*  could  never 
Live  together  awake  Two  Hours  without 
Quarrelling,  and  the  more  Knowledge, 
Strength,  Wit,  Courage  and  Refolution  there 
was  among  them,  the  worfe  it  would  be. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  W  ild  State  of  Na- 
tureParents  would  keep  a  Superiority  over  their 
Children,  at  lead:  while  they  were  in  Strength, 
and  that  even  afterwards  the  Remembrance  of 
what  the  others  had  experienc’d  might  produce 
in  them  fomething  between  Love  and  Fear, 
which  we  call  Reverence:  It  is  probable  like- 
wife  that  the  fecond  Generation  following  the 
Example  of  the  firlt,  a  Man  with  a  little  Cun¬ 
ning  would  always  be  able,  as  long  as  he  lived 
and  had  his  Senfes,  to  maintain  a  Superior  Sway 
over  all  his  own  Offspring  and  Defendants, 
how  numerous  foever  they  might  grow.  But 
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the  old  Stock  once  dead,  the  Sons  would  quar¬ 
rel,  and  there  could  be  no  Peace  long,  before 
there  had  been  War.  Elderlhip  in  Brothers  is 
of  no  great  Force,  and  the  Preeminence  that  is 
given  to  it  only  invented  as  a  ihift  to  live  in 
Peace.  Man  as  he  is  a  fearful  Animal,  naturally 
not  Rapacious,  loves  Peace  and  Quiet,  and  he 
would  never  Fight,  if  no  body  offended  him, 
and  he  could  havewrhathe  fights  for  without  it. 
To  this  fearful  Difpofition  and  the  Averfion  he 
has  to  his  being  diflurb’d,  are  owing  all  the  va¬ 
rious  Projects  and  Forms  of  Government.  Mo¬ 
narchy  without  doubt  was  the  firft.  Arifto- 
cracy  and  Democracy  were  two  different  Me¬ 
thods  of  mending  the  Inconveniencies  of  the 
firft,  and  a  mixture  of  thefe  three  an  Improve¬ 
ment  on  all  the  reff. 

But  be  we  Savages  or  Politicians,  it  is  impoffi- 
ble  that  Man,  mere  fallen  Man,  fhould  aff  with 
any  other  View  but  to  pleafe  himfelf  whilft  he 
has  the  Ufe  of  his  Organs,  and  the  greateff 
Extravagancy  either  of  Love  or  Defpair  can 
have  no  other  Center.  There  is  no  difference 
between  W  ill  and  Pleafure  in  one  fenfe,  and 
every  Motion  made  in  fpight  of  them  muff  be 
unnatural  and  convulfive.  Since  then  Acfion 
is  io  confin’d,  and  we  are  always  forc’d  to 
do  what  we  pleafe,  and  at  the  fame  time  our 
Thoughts  are  free  and  uncontroul’d,  it  is  im- 
poffible  we  could  be  fociable  Creatures  without 
Hypocrify.  The  Proof  of  this  is  plain,  fince 
we  cannot  prevent  the  Idea’s  that  are  conti nu- 
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ally  arifing  within  us,  all  Civil  Commerce  would 
be  loll,  if  by  Art  and  prudent  Diflimulation 
we  had  not  learn’d  to  hide  and  llifle  them ; 
and  if  all  we  think  was  to  be  laid  open  to  others 
in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  to  our  felves,  it  is 
impollible  that  endued  with  Speech  we  could 
be  fufferable  to  one  another.  I  am  perfuaded 
that  every  Reader  feels  the  Truth  of  what  I  fay ; 
and  I  tell  my  Antagonill  that  his  Confidence 
flies  in  his  Face,  whillt  his  Tongue  is  preparing 
to  refute  me.  In  all  Civil  Societies  Men  are 
taught  infenlibly  to  be  Hypocrites  from  their 
Cradle,  no  body  dares  to  own  that  he  gets  by 
Publick  Calamities,  or  even  by  the  Lofs  of 
Private  Perl'ons.  The  Sexton  would  be  Honed 
fhould  hewifli  openly  for  the  Death  of  thePa- 
rilhioners,  tho’  every  body  knew  that  he  had 
nothing  elfe  to  live  upon. 

To  me  it  is  a  great  Pleafure,  when  I  look  on 
the  Affairs  of  human  Life,  to  behold  into  what 
various  and  often  ttrangely  oppofite  Forms  the 
hope  of  Gain  and  thoughtsof  Lucre  Ihape  Men, 
according  to  the  different  Employments  they 
are  of,  and  Stations  they  are  in.  How  gay  and 
merry  does  every  Face  appear  at  a  well-ordered 
Ball,  and  what  a  folemn  Sadnefs  is  obferv’d  at 
the  Mafquerade  of  a  Funeral!  But  the  Under¬ 
taker  is  as  much  pleas’d  with  his  Gains  as  the 
Dancing  Mailer :  Both  are  equally  tired  in  their 
Occupations,  and  the  Mirth  of  the  one  is  as 
much  forc’d  as  the  Gravity  of  the  other  is  affect¬ 
ed.  Thofe  who  have  never  minded  the  Conver- 
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fationof  afpruce  Mercer,  and  a  young  Lady  his 
Cudomer  that  comes  to  his  Shop,  have  neglected 
a  Scene  of  Life  that  is  very  Entertaining.  I  beg 
of  my  ferious  Reader,  that  he  would  for  a  while 
abate  a  little  of  his  Gravity,  and  differ  me  to 
examine  thefe  People  feparately,as  to  their  Infide 
and  the  different  Motives  they  ad  from. 

His  Bulinefs  is  to  fell  as  much  Silk  as  he  can 
at  a  Price  by  which  he  fliall  get  what  he  pro- 
pofes  to  be  reafonable,  according  to  the  Cudo- 
mary  Profits  of  the  Trade.  As  to  the  Lady, 
what  fhe  would  be  at  is-  to  pleafe  her  Fancy, 
and  buy  cheaper  by  a  Groat  of  Sixpence  per 
Yard  than  the  Things  fhe  wants  are  commonly 
fold  at.  From  the  Impredion  the  Gallantry  of 
our  Sex  has  made  upon  her,  fhe  imagines  (if 
fhe  be  not  very  deform’d)  that  fhe  has  a  fine  Mien 
and  eafy  Behaviour,  and  a  peculiar  Sweetnefs  of 
Yoice;  that  fhe  is  handfome,  and  if  not  beau¬ 
tiful  at  lead  more  agreeable  than  mod  young 
Women  fhe  knows.  As  fhe  has  no  Pretendons 
to  purchafe  the  fame  Things  with  lefs  Money 
than  other  People,  but  what  are  built  on  her 
good  Qualities,  fo  fhe  fets  her  felf  off  to  the  bed 
Advantage  her  Wit  and  Difcretion  will  let  her. 
The  thoughts  of  Love  are  here  out  of  the  Cafe ; 
fo  on  the  one  hand  fhe  has  no  room  for  playing 
the  Tyrant,  and  giving  her  felf  Angry  and 
Peevifh  Airs,  and  on  the  other  more  liberty  of 
fpeaking  kindly,  and  being  affable  than  fhe  can 
have  almod  on  any  other  occafion.  She  knows 
that  abundance  of  well-bred  People  come  to 
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his  Shop,  and  endeavours  to  render  herfelf  as 
Amiable  as  Virtue  and  the  Rules  of  Decency 
allow  of.  Coining  with  fuch  a  Refolution  of 
Behaviour  lire  cannot  meet  with  any  thing  to 
ruffle  her  Temper. 

Before  her  Coach  is  yet  quite  flopp’d,  llrt  is 
approach’d  by  a  Gentleman-like  Man,  that  has 
every  thing  Clean  and  Falhionable  about  him, 
who  in  low  obeifance  pays  her  Homage,  and 
as  foon  as  her  Pleafure  is  known  that  lire  has  a 
mind  to  come  in,  hands  her  into  the  Shop, 
where  immediately  he  flips  from  her,  and 
through  a  by-way  that  remains  vifible  only  for 
half  a  Moment  with  great  addrefs  entrenches 
himfelf  behind  the  Counter :  Here  facing  her, 
with  a  profound  Reverence  and  modilh  Phrafe 
he  begs  the  favour  of  knowing  her  Commands. 
Let  her  fay  and  diflike  what  Ihe  pleafes,  Ihe 
can  never  be  directly  contradided :  She  deals 
with  a  Man  in  whom  confummate  Patience  is 
one  of  the  Myfteries  of  his  Trade,  and  what¬ 
ever  trouble  Ihe  creates,  Ihe  is  fure  to  hear  no¬ 
thing  but  the  molt  obliging  Language,  and  has 
always  before  her  a  chearful  Countenance, 
where  Joy  and  Refped  feem  to  be  blended  with 
Good-humour,  and  altogether  make  up  an  Ar¬ 
tificial  Serenity  more  ingaging  than  untaught 
Nature  is  able  to  produce. 

W  hen  two  Perfons  are  fo  well  met,  the  Con- 
verfation  mutt  be  very  agreeable,  as  well  as 
extremely  mannerly,  tho’  they  talk  about  tri¬ 
fles.  Whilft  lire  remains  irrefolute  what  to  take 
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he  feems  to  be  the  fame  in  advillng  her ;  and  is 
very  cautious  how  to  direft  her  Choice ;  but 
when  once  lhe  has  made  it  and  is  fix’d,  he 
immediately  becomes  pofitive,  that  it  is  the 
belt  of  the  fort,  extols  her  Fancy,  and  the  more 
he  looks  upon  it,  the  more  he  wonders  he 
fliould  not  before  have  difcovered  the  pre-emi¬ 
nence  of  it  over  any  thing  he  has  in  his  Shop. 
By  Precept,  Example  and  great  Application  he 
has  learn’d  unobferv’d  to  Hide  into  the  inmolt 
Recedes  of  the  Soul,  found  the  Capacity  of  his 
Cultomers,  and  find  out  their  blind  Side  un¬ 
known  to  them:  By  all  which  he  is  infiructed 
in  fifty  other  Stratagems  to  make  her  overvalue 
her  own  Judgment  as  well  as  the  Commodity 
Hie  would  purchafe.  The  greateft  Advantage 
he  has  over  her,  lies  in  the  molt  material  part 
of  the  Commerce  between  them,  the  debate 
about  the  Price,  which  he  knows  to  a  Farthing, 
and  llie  is  wholly  Ignorant  of :  Therefore  he 
no  where  more  egregioufly  impofes  on  her  Un- 
derftanding;  and  tho’  here  he  has  the  liberty 
of  telling  what  Lies  he  pleafes,  as  to  the  Prime 
Colt  and  the  Money  he  has  refus’d,  yet  he 
trufts  not  to  them  only ;  but  attacking  her  Vani¬ 
ty  makes  her  believe  the  molt  incredible  Things 
in  the  World,  concerning  his  own  Weaknefs 
and  her  fuperior  Abilities ;  He  had  taken  a  Re- 
folution,  he  fays,  never  to  part  with  that  Piece 
under  fuch  a  Price,  but  lhe  has  the  power  of 
talking  him  out  of  his  Goods  beyond  any  body 
he  ever  Sold  to :  Heprotefts  that  helofesby  his 
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Silk,  but  feeing  that  fhe  has  a  Fancy  for  it,  and 
is  refolv’d  to  give  no  more,  rather  than  dis¬ 
oblige  a  Lady  he  has  fuch  an  uncommon  value 
for,  he’ll  let  her  have  it,  and  only  begs  that 
another  time  die  will  not  Hand  fo  hard  with 
him.  In  the  mean  time  the  Buyer,  who  knows 
that  flie  is  no  Fool  and  has  a  voluble  Tongue, 
is  eafily  perfuaded  that  fhe  has  a  very  winning 
way  of  Talking,  and  thinking  it  fufficient 
for  the  fake  of  good  Breeding  to  difown  her 
Merit,  and  in  fome  witty  Repartee  retort  the 
Compliment,  he  makes  her  fwallow  very  con¬ 
tentedly  the  Subltance  of  every  thing  he  tells 
her.  The  upfhot  is,  that  with  the  fatisfaftion 
of  having  laved  Ninepence  per  Yard,  fhe  has 
bought  her  Silk  exadly  at  the  fame  Price  as 
any  body  elfe  might  have  done,  and  often 
gives  Sixpence  more,  than,  rather  than  not 
have  fold  it,  he  would  have  taken. 

It  is  poffiblethat  this  Lady  for  want  of  being 
lufficiently  flatter’d,  for  a  Fault  fhe  is  pleafed  to 
find  in  his  Behaviour,  or  perhaps  the  tying  of  his 
Neckcloth,  or  fome  other  dillike  as  Substantial, 
may  be  loft,  and  her  Cuftom  bellow’d  on  fome 
other  of  the  Fraternity.  But  where  many  of 
them  live  in  a  Clufter,  it  is  not  always  eafily  de¬ 
termin’d  which  Shop  to  goto,  and  the  Reafons 
fome  of  the  Fair  Sex  have  for  their  choice  are 
often  very  whimfical  and  kept  as  a  great  Secret. 
We  never  follow  our  Inclinations  with  more 
freedom,  than  where  they  cannot  be  traced,  and 
it  is  unreafonable  for  others  to  fufpeft  them. 
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A  Virtuous  Woman  has  preferr’d  one  Houfeto 
all  the  reft,  becaufe  jhe  had  feen  a  handfome 
Fellow  in  it,  and  another  of  no  bad  Character 
for  having  receiv’d  greater  Civility  before  it, 
than  had  been  paid  her  any  where  elfe,  when 
fhe  had  no  thoughts  of  buying  and  was  going 
to  ’Paul' s  Church :  for  among  the  fafhionable 
Mercers  the  Fair  Dealer  mult  keep  before  his 
own  Door,  and  to  draw  in  random  Cullomers 
makeufeofno  other  Freedom  or  Importunities 
than  an  obfequious  Air,  with  a  fubmiflive  Po- 
fture,  and  perhaps  a  Bow  to  every  well-drels’d 
Female  that  offers  to  look  towards  his  Shop. 

What  I  have  faid  Iaft  makes  me  think  on  ano- 
therwayof  inviting  Cullomers  the  molt  dillant 
in  the  W  orld  from  what  I  have  been  fpeaking 
of,  I  mean  that  which  is  pradlis’d  by  the  W  a- 
termen,  efpecially  on  thofe  whom  by  their 
Mien  and  Garb  they  know  to  be  Peafants.  It 
is  not  unpleafant  to  fee  half  a  dozen  People  fur- 
round  a  Man  they  never  faw  in  their  lives  be¬ 
fore,  and  two  of  them  that  can  get  the  nearelt, 
clapping  each  an  Arm  over  his  Neck,  hug  him 
in  as  loving  and  familiar  a  manner  as  if  he  was 
their  Brother  newly  come  home  from  an  Eaft- 
India  Voyage;  a  third  lays  hold  of  his  Hand, 
another  of  his  Sleeve,  his  Coat,  the  Buttons  of 
it,  or  any  thing  he  can  come  at,  whilft  a  fifth 
or  a  fixth,  who  has  fcampered  twice  round 
him  already  without  being  able  to  get  at  him, 
plants  himfelf  directly  before  the  Man  in 
hold,  and  within  three  Inches  of  his  Nofe, 
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contradieiing  his  Rivals  with  an  open  mouthed 
cry,  {hews  him  a  dreadful  fet  of  large  Teeth 
and  a  fmall  remainder  of  chew’d  Bread  and 
Cheefe,  which  the  Countryman’s  Arrival  had 
hundred  from  being  fwallow’d. 

At  all  this  no  Offence  is  taken,  and  the  Pea- 
fant  jullly  thinks  they  are  making  much  of  him  j 
therefore  far  from  oppoiing  them  he  patiently 
duffers  himfelf  to  be  puih’d  or  pull’d  which  way 
the  Strength  that  furrounds  him  fliall  direct. 
He  has  not  the  delicacy  to  find  Fault  with  a 
Man’s  Breath,  who  has  juft  blown  out  his  Pipe, 
or  a  greafyHead  of  Hair  that  is  rubbing  againft 
his  Chops :  Dirt  and  Sweat  he  has  been  ul'ed  to 
from  his  Cradle,  and  it  is  no  difturbance  to 
him  to  hear  half  a  fcore  People,  fome  of 
them  at  his  Ear,  and  the  furtheft  not  five  Foot 
from  him,  bawl  out  as  if  he  was  a  hundred 
Yards  off :  He  is  confcious  that  he  makes  no 
lefs  Noife  when  he  is  merry  himfelf,  and  is 
fecretly  pleas’d  with  their  boyfterous  Ufages. 
The  hawling  and  pulling  him  about  he  con- 
ftrues  the  way  it  is  intended  ;  it  is  a  Courtfhip 
he  can  feel  and  underftand:  He  can’t  help 
wilhing  them  well  for  the  Efteem  they  feem  to 
have  for  him :  He  loves  to  be  taken  notice  of, 
and  admires  the  Londoners  fox  being  fo  prefting 
in  the  Offers  of  their  Service  to  him,  for  the 
value  of  Threepence  or  lefs ;  whereas  in  the 
Country  at  the  Shop  he  ufes,  he  can  have  no¬ 
thing  but  he  muft  firft  tell  them  what  he  wants, 
and,  tho’  he  lays  out  Three  or  Four  Shillings 
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at  a  time,  has  hardly  a  word  fpoke  to  him  un- 
lefs  it  be  in  anfwer  to  a  Queltion  himfelf  is 
forc’d  to  ask  firft.  This  Alacrity  in  his  Behalf 
moves  his  Gratitude,  and  unwilling  to  difoblige 
any,  from  his  Heart  he  knows  not  whom  to 
chufe.  I  have  feen  a  Man  think  all  this,  or 
fomething  like  it,  as  plainly  as  I  could  fee  the 
Nofe  in  his  Face ;  and  at  the  fame  time  move 
along  very  contentedly  under  a  Load  of  W ater- 
men,  and  with  a  fmiling  Countenance  carry 
feven  or  eight  Stone  more  than  his  own  W  eight, 
to  the  Water- fide. 

If  the  little  Mirth  I  have  fhewn,  in  the 
drawing  of  thefe  two  Images  from  low  Life, 
mif-becpmes  me,  I  am  lorry  for  it,  but  I  promife 
not  to  be  guilty  of  that  Fault  any  more,  and 
will  now  without  lofsoftime  proceed  with  my 
Argument  in  artlefs  dull  Simplicity,  and  demon- 
ftrate  the  grofs  Error  of  thofe,  who  imagine  that 
the  focial  Virtues  and  the  amiable  Qualities  that 
are  praife-worthy  in  us,  are  equally  beneficial 
to  the  Publick  as  they  are  to  the  Individual 
Perfons  that  arepoflefs’d  of  them,  and  that  the 
means  of  thriving  and  whatever  conduces  to  the 
Welfare  and  real  Happinefs  of  private  Families 
mull  have  the  fame  Fifed  upon  the  whole  So¬ 
ciety.  This  1  confefs  I  have  labour’d  for  all 
along,  and  I  flatter  my  felf  not  unfuccefsfully: 
But  I  hope  no  body  will  like  a  Problem  the 
worfe  for  feeing  the  Truth  of  it  proved  more 
ways  than  one. 
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It  js  certain  that  the  fewer  Defires  a  Man  has 
and  the  lefs  he  covets,  the  more  eafy  he  is  to 
himfelf ;  the  more  active  he  is  to  fupply  his  own 
Wants,  and  the  lefs  he  requires  to  be  waited 
upon,  the  more  he  will  be  beloved  and  the  lefs 
trouble  he  is  in  a  Family ;  the  more  he  loves 
Peace  and  Concord,  the  more  Charity  he 
has  for  his  Neighbour,  and  the  more  he  fhines 
in  real  Virtue,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  in 
proportion  he  is  acceptable  to  God  and  Man. 
But  let  us  be  Juft,  what  Benefit  can  thefe  things 
be  of,  or  what  earthly  Good  can  they  do,  to 
promote  the  Wealth,  the  Glory  and  worldly 
Greatnefs  of  Nations  ?  It  is  the  fenfual  Courtier 
that  fets  no  Limits  to  his  Luxury ;  the  Fickle 
Strumpet  that  invents  new  Falhions  every 
Week;  the  haughty  Dutchefs  that  in  Equipage, 
Entertainments,  and  all  her  Behaviour  would 
imitate  a  Princefs ;  the  profufe  Rake  and  lavilh 
Heir,  that  fcatter  about  their  Money  without 
Wit  or  judgment,  buy  every  thing  they  fee, 
and  either  deftroy  or  give  it  away  the  next 
Day;  the  Covetous  and  perjur’d  Villain  that 
fqueez’d  an  immenfe  Treafure  from  the  Tears 
of  W idows  and  Orphans,  and  left  the  Prodigals 
the  Money  to  fpend :  It  is  thefe  that  are  the 
Prey  and  proper  Food  of  a  full  grown  Levia¬ 
than  ;  or  in  other  words,  fuch  is  the  calamitous 
Condition  of  Human  Affairs  that  we  ftand 
in  need  of  the  Plagues  and  Monfters  I  named 
to  have  all  the  Variety  of  Labour  perform’d, 
which  the  Skill  of  Men  is  capable  of  inventing 
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in  order  to  procure  an  honeft  Livelihood  to 
the  vail  Multitudes  of  working  Poor,  that  are 
required  to  make  a  large  Society :  And  it  is 
folly  to  imagine  that  Great  and  Wealthy  Nati¬ 
ons  can  ftibrnl,  and  be  at  once  Powerful  and 
Polite  without. 

I  protetl  againft  Popery  as  much  as  ever  Lu¬ 
ther  or  Calvin  did,  or  Queen  Elizabeth  herfelf, 
but  I  believe  from  my  Heart,  that  the  Refor¬ 
mation  has  fcarce  been  more  Inftrumental  in 
rendring  the  Kingdoms  and  States  that  have 
embraced  it,  flourifhing  beyond  other  Nations, 
than  the  filly  and  capricious  Invention  of  Hoop'd 
and  Quilted  Petticoats.  But  if  this  fhould  be 
denied  me  by  the  Enemies  ofPrieftly  Power,  at 
leaft  I  am  fure  that,  bar  the  brave  Men  who 
have  fought  for  and  againft  that  Lay-Man’s 
Bleffing,  it  has  from  its  firft  beginning  to  this 
Day  not  employ’d  fo  many  Hands,  honeft  indu- 
ftrious  labouring  Hands,  as  the  abominable  im¬ 
provement  on  Female  Luxury  I  named  has 
done  in  few  Years.  Religion  is  one  thing  and 
Trade  is  another.  He  that  gives  molt  Trou¬ 
ble  to  thoufands  of  his  Neighbours,  and  in¬ 
vents  the  moft  operofe  Manufactures  is,  right 
or  wrong,  the  greateft  Friend  to  the  Society. 

W  hat  a  Buftle  is  there  to  be  made  in  fevcral 
Parts  of  the  World,  before  a  fine  Scarlet  or 
crimfon  Cloth  can  be  produced,  what  Multi¬ 
plicity  of  Trades  and  Artificers  muft  be  em¬ 
ploy’d!  Not  only  fuch  as  are  obvious,  as  Wool- 
combers,  Spinners,  the  Weaver,  the  Cloth- 

worker, 
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worker,  the  Scowrer,  the  Dyer,  the  Setter,  the 
Drawer  and  the  Packer ;  but  others  that  are 
more  remote  and  might  feem  foreign  to  it ;  as 
the  Millwright,  the  Pewterer  and  the  Chymift, 
which  yet  are  all  necelfary  as  well  as  a  great 
Number  of  other  Handicrafts  to  have  the  Tools, 
Utenfils  and  other  Implements  belonging  to  the 
Trades  already  named:  But  all  thefe  things 
are  done  at  home,  and  may  be  perform’d  with¬ 
out  extraordinary  Fatigue  or  Danger ;  the  moft 
frightful  Profpect  is  left  behind,  when  we  re- 
fled  on  the  Toil  and  Hazard  that  are  to  be 
undergone  Abroad,  the  vaft  Seas  we  are  to  go 
over,  the  different  Climates  we  are  to  endure, 
and  the  feveral  Nations  we  mull  be  obliged  to 
for  their  Affiflance.  Spam  alone  it  is  true  might 
furnifh  us  with  Wool  to  make  the  finefl  Cloth; 
but  what  Skill  and  Pains,  what  Experience  and 
Ingenuity  are  required  to  Dye  it  of  thofe  Beau¬ 
tiful  Colours !  How  widely  are  the  Drugs  and 
other  Ingredients  difpers’d  through  the  Univerle 
that  are  to  meet  in  one  Kettle.  Allom  indeed 
we  have  of  our  own ;  Argol  we  might  have 
from  the  Rhine ,  and  Vitriol  from  Hungary ;  all 
this  is  in  Europe ;  but  then  for  Saltpeter  in  quan¬ 
tity  we  are  forc’d  to  go  as  far  as  the  Eaji-lndies. 
Cochenille,  unknown  to  the  Ancients,  is  not 
much  nearer  to  us,  tho’  in  a  quite  different  part 
of  the  Earth :  we  buy  it  ’tis  true  from  the  Spa¬ 
niards  ;  but  not  being  their  Produft  they  are 
forc’d  to  fetch  it  for  us  from  the  remoteft  Corner 
of  the  New  World  in  the  Eaji-lndies.  Whilft 
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fo  many  Sailors  are  broiling  in  the  Sun  and 
(  fweltered  with  Heat  in  the  Eaji  and  Weft  of  us, 
another  fet  of  them  are  freezing  in  the  North 
to  fetch  Potafhes  from  Rujjia. 

When  we  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all 
the  Variety  of  Toil  and  Labour,  the  Hardlhips 
and  Calamities  that  mult  be  undergone  to  com- 

Eafs  the  End  I  fpeak  of,  and  we  coniider  the  vail 
Lifques  and  Perils  that  are  run  in  thofe  V  oyages, 
and  thatfewof  them  are  ever  made  but  at  the 
Expence,  not  only  of  the  Health  and  W elfare, 
but  even  the  Lives  of  many:  When  we  are 
acquainted  with,  I  fay,  and  duly  coniider  the 
things  I  named,  it  is  fcarce  pollible  to  conceive 
a  Tyrant  fo  inhuman  and  void  of  Shame,  that 
beholding  things  in  the  fame  View,  he  ihould 
exact  fuch  terrible  Services  from  his  Innocent 
Slaves?  and  at  the  fame  time  dare  to  own, 
that  he  did  it  for  no  other  Reafon,  than  the 
Satisfaction  a  Man  receives  from  having  a  Gar¬ 
ment  made  of  Scarlet  or  Crimfon  Cloth.  But 
to  what  Height  of  Luxury  muit  a  Nation  be 
arrived,  where  not  only  theKing’sOfficers,but 
likewite  his  Guards,  even  the  Private  Soldiers 
Ihould  have  fuch  impudent  Defires ! 

But  if  we  turn  the  ProfpeCt,  and  look  on  all 
thofe  Labours  as  fo  many  voluntary  Actions, 
belonging  to  different  Callings  and  Occupations 
that  Men  are  brought  up  to  for  a  Lively-hood, 
and  in  which  every  one  Works  for  himfelf, 
how  much  foever  he  may  feem  to  Labour  for 
others :  If  we  coniider,  that  even  the  Saylors 
I  who 
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who  undergo  the  greateft  Hard(hips,as  foon  a§ 
one  Voyage  is  ended,  even  after  Ship- wreck, 
are  looking  out  and  folliciting  for  Employment 
in  another :  If  we  confider,  I  fay,  and  look  on 
thefe  things  in  another  View,  we  lhall  find 
that  the  Labour  of  the  Poor  is  fo  far  from  be¬ 
ing  a  Burthen  and  an  Impofition  upon  them ; 
that  to  have  Employment  is  a  Blefling,  which 
in  their  Addreffes  to  Heaven  they  pray  for,  and 
to  procure  it  for  the  generality  of  them  is  the 
greatefi:  Care  of  every  Legiflature. 

As  Children  and  even  Infants  are  the  Apes  of 
others,  fo  all  Youth  have  an  ardent  defire  of 
being  Men  and  W  omen,  and  become  often  ri¬ 
diculous  by  their  impatient  Endeavours  to  ap¬ 
pear  what  every  Body  fees  they  are  not ;  all 
large  Societies  are  not  a  little  indebted  to  this 
Folly  for  the  Perpetuity  or  at  leaf!  long  Conti¬ 
nuance  of  Trades  once  Eftabliflied.  What 
Pains  will  Young  People  take,  and  what  Vio¬ 
lence  will  they  not  commit  upon  themfelves,  to 
attain  to  infignificant  and  often  blameable  Qua¬ 
lifications,  which  for  want  of  Judgment  and 
Experience  they  admire  in  others,  that  are  Su- 
periour  to  them  in  Age!  This  fondnefs  of  I- 
mitation  makes  them  accuftom  themfelves  by 
degrees  to  theUfe  of  things  that  were  Irkfome, 
if  not  Intolerable  to  them  at  firft;  till  they 
know  not  how  to  leave  them,  and  are  often 
very  Sorry  for  having  inconfiderately  encreas’d 
the  Necefiaries  of  Life  without  any  Neceffity. 
What  Eftates  have  been  got  by  Tea  and  Coffee ! 

What 
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What  a  vaft  Traffick  is  drove,  what  a  variety 
of  Labour  is  performed  in  the  W  orld  to  the 
Maintenance  of  Thoufands  of  Families  that  al¬ 
together  depend  on  two  filly  if  not  odious 
Cufloms ;  the  taking  of  Snuff  and  fmoaking  of 
Tobacco;  both  which  it  is  certain  do  infinitely 
more  hurt  than  good  to  thofe  that  are  addifted 
to  them!  Hhall  go  further  and  demonffratethe 
Ufefulnefs  of  private  Loffes  and  Misfortunes  to 
the  Publick,  and  the  folly  of  our  Wiihes,  when 
we  pretend  to  be  moft  W  ife  and  Serious.  The 
Fire  of  London  was  a  great  Calamity,  but  if  the 
Carpenters,  Bricklayers,  Smiths,  and  all,  not  on¬ 
ly  that  are  employed  in  Building  but  likewife 
thofe  that  made  and  dealt  in  the  fame  Manufa- 
ftures  and  other  Merchandizes  that  were  Burnt, 
and  other  Trades  again  that  got  by  them  when 
they  were  in  full  Employ,  were  to  Vote  againfl 
thofe  who  loft  by  the  Fire ;  the  Rejoycings 
would  equal  if  not  exceed  the  Complaints.  In 
recruiting  what ,  is  loft  and  deftroy’d  by  Fire, 
Storms,  Sea-fights,  Seiges,  Battles,  a  confidera- 
ble  part  of  Trade  confifts;  the  truth  of  which 
and  whatever  I  have  faid  of  the  Nature  of  So¬ 
ciety  will  plainly  appear  from  what  follows. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  Task  to  enumerate  all 
the  Advantages  and  different  Benefits,  that: 
accrue  to  a  Nation  on  account  of  Shipping  and 
Navigation ;  but  if  we  only  take  into  Confi- 
deration  the  Ships  themfelves,  and  every  Veflel 
great  andfmall  that  is  made  Ufe  of  for  Water 
Carriage,  from  the  leaf!  Wherry  to  a  Firft 

Rate 
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Rate  Man  of  War:  the  Timber  and  Hands 
that  are  employed  in  the  Building  of  them? 
and  confider  the  Pitch,  Tar,  Rolin,  Greafe; 
the  Matts,  Yards,  Sails  and  Riggings;  the  Va¬ 
riety  of  Smiths  W ork,  the  Cables,  Oars  and  e- 
very  thing  elfe  belonging  to  them,  we  ftiall  find, 
that  to  fumilh  only  fuch  a  Nation  as  ours  with 
all  thefe  Neceflaries  makes  up  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  Traffick  of  Europe,  without  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  Stores  and  Ammunition  of  all  forts, 
that  are  confumed  in  them,  or  the  Mariners, 
Watermen  and  others  with  their  Families,  that 
are  maintained  by  them. 

But  fliould  we  on  the  other  Hand  take  a 
View  of  the  manifold  Mifchiefs  and  Variety  of 
Evils,  moral  as  well  as  natural,  that  befal  Nati¬ 
ons  on  the  fcore  of  Seafaring  and  their  Com¬ 
merce  with  Strangers,  the  Profpeft  would  be 
very  frightful ;  and  could  we  fuppofe  a  large 
populous  Ifland,  that  fliould  be  wholly  unac¬ 
quainted  with  Ships  and  Sea  Affairs,  but  other- 
wife  a  W  ife  and  W ell-govern’d  People ;  and 
that  fome  Angel  or  their  Genius  fliould  lay 
before  them  a  Scheme  or  Draught,  where  they 
might  fee,  on  the  one  fide  all  the  Riches  and 
real  Advantages  that  would  be  acquired  by 
Navigation  in  a  Thoufand  Y ears ;  and  on  the 
other,  the  Wealth  and  Lives  that  would  be 
loft,  and  all  the  other  Calamities,  that  would  be 
unavoidably  fuftained  on  Account  of  it,  during 
thefame  time, I  am  confident,  they  would  look 
upon  Ships  with  Horrour  and  Deteftation, and 

that 
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that  theit  Prudent  Rulers  would  feverely  forbid 
the  making  and  inventing  all  Buildings  or 
Machines  to  go  to  Sea  with,  of  what  ihape  or 
'denomination  foever,  and  prohibit  all  fuch 
abominable  Contrivances  on  great  Penalties,  if 
not  the  Pain  of  Death. 

But  to  let  alone  the  neceffary  Confequenceo  f 
Foreign  Trade,  the  Corruption  of  Manners,  as 
well  as  Plagues,  Poxes,  and  other  Difeafes,  that 
are  brought  to  us  by  Shipping,  fhould  we  only 
caft  our  Eyes  on  what  is  either  to  be  imputed 
to  the  Wind  and  Weather,  the  Treachery  of 
the  Seas,  the  Ice  of  the  North,  the  Vermin  of 
the  South,  the  Darknefs  of  Nights,  and  unwhole- 
fomenefs  of  Climates,  or  elfe  occafion’d  by 
the  want  of  good  Provifions  and  the  Faults  of 
Mariners,  the  Unskilfulnefs  of  fome,  and  the 
Neglect  and  Drunkennefs  of  others ;  and  ihould 
we  conlider  the  Loifes  of  Men  and  Treafure 
fwallow’d  up  in  the  Deep,  the  Tears  and  Necef- 
fities  of  Widows  and  Orphans  made  by  the 
Sea,  the  Ruin  of  Merchants  and  theCdnfequen- 
ces,  the  continual  Anxieties  that  Parents  and 
Wives  are  in  for  the  Safety  of  their  Children  and 
Husbands,  and  not  forget  the  many  Pangs  and 
Heart-akes  that  are  felt  throughout  a  Trading 
Nation  by  Owners  and  Infurers  at  every  blait 
of  Wind:  ihould  we  cait  our  Eyes,  I  fay,  on 
thefe  Things,  conlider  with  due  Attention  and 
give  them  tne  W  eight  they  deferve,  would  it 
not  be  amazing,  how  a  Nation  of  thinking 
People  ihould  talk  of  their  Ships  and  Navigation 
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as  a  peculiar  Bleffing  to  them,  and  placing  an  un- 
common  Felicity  in  having  an  Infinity  of  \  eilels 
difpers’d  through  the  wide  World,  and  always 
fome  going  to  and  others  coming  from  every 
part  of  the  Univerfe  ? 

But  let  us  once  in  our  Confideration  on  thefe 
Things  confine  our  felves  to  what  the  Ships 
fuller  only,  the  Veffels  themfelves  with  their 
Rigging  and  Appurtenances,  without  thinking 
on  the  Freight  they  carry,  or  the  Hands  that 
work  them,  and  we  fhall  find  that  the  Damage 
fuftain’d  that  way  only  is  very  coniiderable, 
and  mult  one  Y ear  with  another  amount  to 
valt  Sums :  The  Ships  that  are  founder’d  at  Sea, 
fplit-  againlt  Rocks  and  fwallow’d  up  by  Sands, 
fome  by  the  fiercenefs  of  Tempefts  altogether, 
others  by  that  and  the  want  of  Pilots  Experi¬ 
ence  and  Knowledge  of  the  Coalts :  The  Malts 
that  are  blown  down  or  forc’d  to  be  cut  and 
thrown  Over-board,  the  Yards,  Sails  and  Cor¬ 
dage  of  different  fizes  that  are  deftroy’d  by 
Storms,  and  the  Anchors  that  are  loft :  Add  to 
thefe  the  necefiary  Repairs  of  Leaks  fprung  and 
other  Hurts  receiv’d  from  the  rage  of  W  inds, 
and  the  violence  of  the  W  aves :  Many  Ships  are 
fet  on  Fire  by  Carelefnefs,  and  the  Effects  of 
ltrong  Liquors,  which  none  are  more  addifted 
to  than  Sailors :  Sometimes  unhealthy  Climates, 
at  others  the  badnefs  of  Provifion  breed  Fatal 
Diftempers  that  fweep  away  the  greateft  part  of 
the  Crew,  and  not  a  few  Ships  are  loft  for 
want  of  Hands. 
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Thefe  are  all  Calamities  iniep^iable  from 
Navigation,  and  feem  to  be  great  Impediments 
that  clog  the  Wheels  of  Foreign  Commerce. 
How  happy  would  a  Merchant  think  himfelf, 
if  his  Ships  Ihould  always  have  fine  Weather, 
and  the  Wind  he  wi fir’d  for,  and  every  Mariner 
he  employ’d,  from  the  higheft  to  the  loweft, 
be  a  knowing  experienc’d  Sailor,  and  a  careful, 
fober,  good  Man!  Was  fuch  a  Felicity  to  be 
had  for  Prayers,  what  Owner  of  Ships  is  there 
or  Dealer  in  Europe,  nay  the  whole  W  orld,  who 
would  not  be  all  Day  long  teazing  Heaven  to 
obtain  fuch  a  Bleffing  for  himfelf,  without  re¬ 
gard  what  Detriment  it  would  do  to  others  ? 
Such  a  Petition  would  certainly  be  a  very  uncon- 
fcionable  one,  yet  where  is  the  Man  who  ima¬ 
gines  not  that  he  has  a  Right  to  make  it  ?  And 
therefore,  as  every  one  pretends  to  an  equal 
claim  to  thofe  Favours,  let  us,  without  reflect¬ 
ing  on  the  Impoffibility  of  its  being  true,  fup- 
pofe  all  their  Prayers  effeftual  and  their  Willies 
anfwer’d,  and  afterwards  examine  into  the  Re- 
fult  of  fuch  a  Happinefs. 

Ships  would  la  ft  as  long  as  Ti  mber-Houfes 
to  the  full,  becaufe  they  are  as  ftrongly  built, 
and  the  latter  are  liable  to  fuller  by  high 
Winds  and  other  Storms,  which  the  firlt  by 
our  Suppofitionarenot  to  be:  So  that,  before 
there  would  be  any  real  occafion  for  New  Ships, 
the  Mailer  Builders  now  in  being  and  every 
body  under  them,  that  is  fet  to  Work  about 
them,  would  all  die  a  Natural  Death,  if  they 
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were  not  ftarv’d  or  come  to  fome  Untimely 
End :  For  in  the  firft  place,  all  Ships  having 
profperous  Gales,  and  never  waiting  for  the 
Wind,  they  would  make  very  quick  Voyages 
both  out  and  home :  Secondly,  no  Merchandi¬ 
zes  would  be  damag’d  by  the  Sea,  or  by  ftrefs 
of  Weather  thrown  overboard,  but  the  entire 
Lading  would  always  come  fafe  alhore  ;  and 
hence  it  would  follow,  that  Three  Parts  in  Four 
of  the  Merchant-men  already  made  would  be 
fuperfluous  for  the  prefent,  and  the  flock  of 
Ships  that  are  now  in  the  W  orld  ferve  a  vaft 
many  Years.  Mails  and  Yards  would  laft  as 
long  as  the  Vellels  themfelves,  and  we  Ihould 
not  need  to  trouble  Norway  on  that  fcore  a  great 
while  yet.  The  Sails  and  Rigging  indeed  of 
the  few  Ships  made  ufe  of  would  wear  out,  but 
not  a  quarter  part  fo  fall  as  now  they  do,  for 
they  often  fuller  more  in  one  Hour’s  Storm, 
than  in  ten  Days  Fair  W  eather. 

Anchors  and  Cables  there  would  be  feldom 
any  occalion  for,  and  one  of  each  would  laft  a 
Ship  time  out  of  mind :  This  Article  alone 
would  yield  many  a  tedious  Holiday  to  the 
Anchor-Smiths  and  the  Rope-Yards.  This 
general  want  of  Confumption  would  have  fuch 
an  Influence  on  the  Timber-Merchants,  and  all 
that  import  Iron,  Sail-Cloth,  Hemp,  Pitch, 
Tar,  &c.  that  four  parts  in  five  of  what,  in  the 
beginning  of  this  Refleftion  on  Sea-Affairs,  I 
faid,  made  a  confiderable  Branch  of  the  T  raffick 
of  Euroj>e>  would  be  entirely  Loft. 
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I  have  only  touch’d  hitherto  on  the  Confe- 
quences  of  this  Bleffing  in  relation  to  Shipping, 
but  it  would  be  detrimental  to  all  other  Branches 
of  Trade  befides,  and  deftru&ive  to  the  Poor  of 
every  Country,  that  exports  any  thing  of  their 
own  Growth  or  Manufa&ure.  The  Goods  and 
Merchandizes  that  every  Year  go  to  the  Deep, 
they  are  fpoil’d  at  Sea  by  Salt  Water,  by  Heat, 
by  Vermin,  deftroy’d  by  Fire,  or  loft  to  the 
Merchant  by  other  Accidents,  all  owing  to 
Storms  or  tedious  Voyages,  or  elfe  the  Neglecft 
or  Rapacity  of  Sailors ;  fitch  Goods,  I  fay,  and 
Merchandizes  are  a  conliderabie  part  of  what 
every  Y ear  is  fent  abroad  throughout  the  W  orld, 
and  jinuft  have  employ’d  great  Multitudes  of 
Poor  before  they  could  come  on  board.  A. 
Hundred  Bales  of  Cloth  that  are  burnt  or  funk 
in  the  Mediterranean ,  are  as  Beneficial  to  the 
Poor  in  England,  as  if  they  had  fafely  arriv’d 
at  Smyrna  or  Aleppo,  and  every  Yard  of  them 
had  been  Retail’d  in  the  Grand  Signior’s  Do¬ 
minions. 

The  Merchant  may  break,  and  by  him  the 
Clothier, theDyer, the  Packer,  and  otherTradef- 
men,  the  middling  People,  may  fuffer  ;  but  the 
Poor  that  were  fet  to  work  about  them  can 
never  lofe.  Day-Labourers  commonly  receive 
their  Earnings  once  a  Week,  and  all  the  Work¬ 
ing  People  that  were  Employ’d  either  in  any 
of  the  various  Branches  of  the  Manufacture  it 
felf,  or  the  feveral  Land  and  W ater  Carriages 
it  requires  to  be  brought  to  perfedion,  from 
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the  Sheep’s  Back,  to  the  V effel  it  was  enter’d 
in,  were  paid,  at  leail  much  the  greateft  part 
of  them,  before  theParcel  came  on  board.Should 
any  of  my  Readers  draw  Conclufions  in  infini¬ 
tum  from  my  Affertions  that  Goods  funk  or 
burnt  are  as  beneficial  to  the  Poor  as  if  they  had 
been  well  fold  and  put  to  their  proper  Ufes,  I 
would  count  him  a  Caviller  and  not  worth  an- 
fwering :  Should  it  always  Rain  and  the  Sun  ne¬ 
ver  fhine,  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth  would  foon  be 
rotten  and  deltroy’d ;  and  yet  it  is  no  Paradox 
to  affirm,  that,  to  have  Grafs  or  Corn,  Rain  is 
as  neceflary  as  the  Sunfhine. 

In  what  manner  this  Blefiing  of  Fair  Winds 
and  Fine  Weather  would  aflfeft  the  Mariners 
themfelves,  and  the  breed  ofSailors,  may  beea- 
fily  eonje&ured  from  what  has  been  faid  al¬ 
ready.  As  there  would  hardly  one  Ship  in  four 
be  made  ufe  of,  fo  the  Veflels  themfelves  being 
always  exempt  from  Storms,  fewer  Hands 
would  be  required  to  Work  them,  and  confe- 
quently  five  in  fix  of  the  Seamen  we  have 
might  be  fpared,  which  in  this  Nation,  moll 
Employments  of  the  Poor  being  overftock’d, 
would  be  but  an  untoward  Article.  As  foon 
as  thofe  fuperfluous  Seamen  fhould  be  extinft, 
it  would  beknpoffible  to  Man  fuch  large  Fleets 
as  we  could  at  prefent :  But  I  do  not  look  upon 
this  as  a  Detriment,  or  the  leaf!  Inconveniency : 
for  the  Reduction  of  Mariners  as  to  Numbers 
being  general  throughout  the  World,  all  the 
Coniequence  would  be,  that  in  cafe  of  War  the 
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Maritime  Powers  would  be  obliged  to  fight 
with  fewer  Ships,  which  would  be  an  Happi- 
nefs  inftead  of  an  Evil :  and  would  you  carry 
this  Felicity  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  Perfe¬ 
ction,  it  is  but  to  add  one  delirable  Blelling 
more,  and  no  Nation  fhall  ever  Fight  at  all  : 
The  Blefling  I  hint  at  is,  what  all  good  Chri- 
flians  are  bound  to  pray  for,  viz.  that  all  Prin¬ 
ces  and  States  would  be  true  to  their  Oaths  and 
Promifes,  and  Juft  to  one  another,  as  well  as 
their  own  Subjects ;  that  they  might  have  a 
greater  regard  for  the  Dictates  of  Confidence 
and  Religion,  than  thofe  of  State  Politicks  and 
Worldly  Wifdom,  and  prefer  the  Spiritual 
Welfare  of  others  to  their  own  Carnal  Defires, 
and  the  Hone  tty,  the  Safety,  the  Peace  and 
Tranquility  of  the  Nations  they  govern,  to  their 
own  Love  of  Glory,  Spirit  of  Revenge,  Avarice 
and  Ambition, 

The  laft  Paragraph  will  to  many  feem  a  Di- 
greflion,  that  makes  little  for  my  purpofe ;  But 
what  I  mean  by  it  is  to  demonftrate  that  Good- 
nefs,  Integrity,  and  a  peaceful  Dilpolition  in 
Rulers  and  Governors  of  Nations,  are  not  the 
proper  Qualifications  to  Aggrandize  them,  and 
encreafe  their  Numbers ;  any  more  than  the 
uninterrupted  Series  of  Succefs  that  every  Pri¬ 
vate  Perfon  would  be  bleft  with,  if  he  could, 
and  which  I  have  fhewn  would  be  Injurious 
and  Dettruclive  to  a  large  Society,  that  fhould 
place  a  Felicity  in  worldly  Greatnefs,  and  being 
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envied  by  their  Neighbours,  and  value  them- 
felves  upon  their  Honour  and  their  Strength. 

No  Man  needs  to  guard  himielf  againft 
Bleflings,but  Calamities  require  Hands  to  avert 
them.  The  amiable  Qualities  of  Man  put  none 
of  the  Species  upon  ftirring : .  His  Honelty,  his 
love  of  Company,  his  Goodnefs,  Content  and 
Frugality  are  fo  many  Comforts  to  an  Indolent 
Society,  and  the  more  real  and  unaffefted  they 
are,  the  more  they  keep  every  thing  at  reft  and 
Peace,  and  the  more  they  will  every  where 
prevent  Trouble  and  Motion  it  felf.  The  lame 
almoft  may  be  faid  of  the  Gifts  and  Munificence 
of  Heaven,  and  all  the  Bounties  and  Benefits 
of  Nature :  This  is  certain,  that  the  more  exten- 
five  they  are,  and  the  greater  Plenty  we  have 
of  them,  the  more  we  fave  our  Labour.  But 
the  Neceffities,  the  Vices  and  Imperfeftions  of 
Man,  together  with  the  various  Inclemencies  of 
the  Air  and  other  Elements,  contain  in  them  the 
Seeds  of  all  Arts,  lnduftry  and  Labour:  It  is 
the  Extremities  of  Heat  and  Cold,the  Inconftan- 
cy  and  Badnefs  of  Seafons,  the  Violence  and 
Uncertainty  of  Winds,  the  vaft  Power  and 
Treachery  of  W  ater,  the  Rage  and  Untraffa- 
blenefs  of  Fire,  and  the  Stubbornefs  and  Ste¬ 
rility  of  the  Earth,  that  rack  our  Invention, 
how  we  fhall  either  avoid  the  Mifchiefs  they 
may  produce,  or  correct  the  Malignity  of  them 
and  turn  their  feveral  Forces  to  our  own  Ad¬ 
vantage  a  thoufand  different  ways ;  whilft  we 
are  employ’d  in  fupplying  the  infinite  variety 
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of  our  W ants,  which  will  ever  be  multiply’d 
as  our  Knowledge  is  enlarged,  and  our  Defires 
encreafe.  Hunger,  Thirft  and  Nakednefs  are 
the  firft  Tyrants  that  force  us  to  ftir  :  after¬ 
wards,  our  Pride,  Sloth,  Senfuality  and  Fickle- 
nefs  are  the  great  Patrons  that  promote  all  Arts 
and  Sciences,  Trades,  Handicrafts  and  Callings  5 
whilft  the  great  Task-mafters,  Neceffity,  Ava¬ 
rice,  Envy  and  Ambition,  each  in  the  Oafs  that 
belongs  to  him,  keep  the  Members  of  the  Socie¬ 
ty  to  their  Labour,  and  make  them  all  fubmit, 
moft  of  them  chearfully,  to  the  Drudgery  of 
their  Station ;  Kings  and  Princes  not  excepted. 

The  greater  the  Variety  of  Trades  and  Ma¬ 
nufactures,  the  more  operofe  they  are,  and  the 
more  they  are  divided  in  many  Branches,  the 
greater  Numbers  may  be  contained  in  a  Society 
without  being  in  one  another’s  way,  and  the 
more  eafily  they  may  be  render’d  a  Rich,  Potent 
and  Flour  Hiring  People.  Few  V  irtues  employ 
any  Hands,  and  therefore  they  may  render  a 
fmall  Nation  Good,  but  they  can  never  make  a 
Great  one.  To  be  ftrong  and  laborious,  pa¬ 
tient  in  Difficulties,  and  affiduous  in  all  Bufi- 
nefs,  are  commendable  Qualities ;  but  as  they 
do  their  own  Work,  fothey  are  their  own  Re¬ 
ward,  and  neither  Art  nor  Induftry  have  ever 
paid  their  Compliments  to  them ;  whereas  the 
Excellency  of  Human  Thought  and  Contri¬ 
vance  has  been  and  is  yet  no  where  more  con- 
fpicuous  than  in  the  Variety  of  Tools  and  In- 
ftruments  of  Workmen  and  Artificers,  and  the 
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multiplicity  of  Engines,  that  were  all  invented 
either  to  aftilt  the  w  eaknefs  of  Man,  to  corred 
his  many  Imperfedions,  to  gratify  his  Lazinefs, 
or  obviate  his  Impatience. 

It  is  in  Morality  as  it  is  in  Nature,  there  is 
nothing  fo  perfectly  Good  in  Creatures  that  it 
cannot  be  hurtful  to  any  one  of  the  Society,  nor 
any  thing  fo  entirely  Evil,  but  it  may  prove 
beneficial  to  fome  part  or  other  of  the  Creation : 
So  that  things  are  only  Good  and  Evil  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  fomething  elfe,  and  according  to  the 
Light  and  Pofition  they  are  placed  in.  What 
pleales  us  is  good  in  that  Regard,  and  by  this 
Rule  every  Man  wilhes  well  for  himfelf  to  the 
beft  of  his  Capacity,  with  little  Refped  to  his 
Neighbour.  There  never  was  any  Rain  yet, 
tho’  in  a  very  dry  Seafon  when  Publick  Prayers 
had  been  made  for  it,  but  fomebody  or  other 
who  wanted  to  go  abroad  wi fined  it  might  be 
Fair  Weather  only  for  that  Day.  When  the 
Corn  Hands  thick  in  the  Spring,  and  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  the  Country  rejoyce  at  the  pleating 
Objed,  the  Rich  Farmer  who  kept  his  lait 
Year’s  Crop  for  a  better  Market,  pines  at  the 
fight,  and  inwardly  grieves  at  the  Profped  of 
a  plentiful  Harveft.  Nay,  we  Ihall  often  hear 
your  Idle  People  openly  wilh  for  the  Poffeffions 
of  others,  and  not  to  be  injurious  forfooth 
add  this  wife  Provifo,  that  it  thould  be  with¬ 
out  Detriment  to  the  Owners :  But  I’m  afraid 
they  often  do  it  without  any  fuch  Reftridion 
In  their  Hearts. 
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It  is  a  Happinefs  that  the  Prayers  as  well  as 
W  iflies  of  molt  People  are  inlignificant  and  good 
for  nothing  ;  or  elfe  the  only  thing  that  could 
keep  Mankind  fit  for  Society,  ana  the  W  orld 
from  falling  into  Confufion,  would  be  the  Im- 
poflibility  that  all  the  Petitions  made  to  Heaven 
ihould  be  granted.  A  dutiful  pretty  young 
Gentleman  newly  come  from  his  Travels  lies 
at  the  Briel  waiting  with  Impatience  for  an 
Eafterly  W  ind  to  waft  him  over  to  England \ 
where  a  dying  Father,  who  wants  to  embrace 
and  give  him  his  Bleifing  before  he  yields  his 
Breath,  lies  hoaning  after  him,  melted  with 
Grief  and  Tendernefs :  In  the  mean  while  a 
Britijh  Minifter,  who  is  to  take  care  of  the 
Proteftant  Intereft  in  Germany,  is  riding  Poft  to 
Harwich,  and  in  violent  haite  to  be  at  Ratisbon 
before  the  Diet  breaks  up.  At  the  fame  time  a 
rich  Fleet  lies  ready  for  the  Mediterranean ,  and 
a  fine  Squadron  is  bound  for  the  Baltick.  All 
thefe  things  may  probably  happen  at  once,  at 
leaft  there  is  no  difficulty  in  fuppoling  they 
Ihould.  If  thefe  People  are  not  Atheifts,  or  very 
great  Reprobates,  they  will  all  have  fome  good 
Thoughts  before  they  go  to  Sleep,  and  confe- 
quently  about  Bed-time  they  mult  all  differently 
pray  for  a  fair  Wind  and  a  profperous  Voyage. 
I  don’t  fay  but  it  is  their  Duty,  and  it  is  poffi- 
ble  they  may  be  all  heard,  but  I  am  fure  they 
can’t  be  all  ferved  at  the  fame  time. 

After  this  I  flatter  my  felf  to  have  demon- 
crated  that,  neither  the  Friendly  Qualities  and 
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kind  Affections  that  are  natural  to  Man,  nor 
the  real  Virtues  he  is  capable  of  acquiring  by 
Reafon  and  Self-Denial,  are  the  Foundation  of 
Society;  but  that  what  we  call  Evil  in  this 
World,  Moral  as  well  as  Natural,  is  the  grand 
Principle  that  makes  us  fociable  Creatures, 
the  folid  Balls,  the  Life  and  Support  of  all 
Trades  and  Employments  without  Exception : 
That  there  we  mull  look  for  the  true  Origin  of 
all  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  that  the  Moment 
Evil  ceafes,  the  Society  mull  be  fpoiled,  if  not 
totally  dilfolved. 

I  could  add  a  thoufand  things  to  enforce  and 
further  illuftrate  this  Truth  with  abundance  of 
Pleafure ;  but  for  fear  of  being  troublefome  I 
fhall  make  an  End,  tho’  I  confefs  that  I  have 
not  been  half  fo  follicitous  to  gain  the  Appro¬ 
bation  of  others,  as  I  have  lludy’d  to  pleafe  my 
felf  in  this  Amufement ;  yet  if  ever  I  hear,  that 
by  following  this  Diverlion  I  have  given  any  to 
the  intelligent  Reader,  it  will  always  add  to  the 
Satisfaction  I  have  received  in  the  Perfor¬ 
mance.  In  the  hope  my  Vanity  forms  of  this, 
I  leave  him  with  regret,  and  conclude  with 
repeating  the  feeming  Paradox,  the  Subltance 
of  which  is  advanced  in  the  Title  Page ;  that 
Private  Vices  by  the  dextrous  Management  of 
a  skilful  Politician  may  be  turned  into  Publick 
Benefits. 
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Dutch  fthe)  not  frugal  by  Principle,  202.  Their  Calamities 
under  Philip  II.  of  Spain ,  ibid,  their  other  Difadvantages, 
203.  How  they  differ  from  us,  204.  Their  Profufenefs,  206. 
Their  policy  in  encouraging  the  Extravagancies  of  Sailors2i^0 

E. 

Education ,  Obfervations  concerning  it,  39,  46. 

Effendi  ( Mahomet )  died  for  Atheifm,  238. 

Elements  ('the)  are  all  our  Enemies,  396. 

Emulation ,  Mankind  divided  in  two  Claffes  for  Emulation’s 
fake,  30.  The  Emulation  of  School-Boys  not  derived  from 
Virtue,  143. 

Englijhmen  don’t  covet  Spartan  Greatnefs,  278. 

Enthufiafm ,  the  force  of  it,  278. 

Envy ,  139.  A  definition  of  it,  ibid.  The  various  Symptoms 
or  it,  141,  142.  Envy  confpicuous  in  Brute  Beads,  ibid: 
An  Argument  to  (hew  that  Envy  is  rivetted  in  our  Nature, 
143.  Theufe  of  Envy  in  Painters,  144.  Envy  has  reform’d 
more  bad  Husbands  than  Preaching,  14^.  An  Inftance  of 
Envy,  146.  No  Body  is  without,  ibid.  Cato's  Envy  to  C<e- 
far,  38 $. 

Epicurus ,  hishigheft  Good,  iyo.  Pious  Chriftians  the  greateft 
Epicures,  ibid.  The  Pleas  and  Apologies  of  Epicures,  127, 
1  a 8,  260,  261. 

EJfay  fan)  on  Charity  and  Charity  Schools,  28  y. 

Evil  both  Moral  and  Natural  the  folid  Bafis  of  Society,428« 

F, 

Fame,  what  the  Third  after  Fame  confids  in,  40. 

Fear ,  not  to  be  conquer’d  by  Reafon,  220.  A  Definition  of 
Fear,  ibid.  The  Neceffity  of  Fear  in  the  Society,  227. 
Fear  of  Death  when  the  dronged,  383. 

Flattery ,  no  Man  Proof  againft  it,  37.  The  various  Arts  of 
it,  39,  40. 

Flejh  of  Animals,  to  eat  it  is  a  cruel  piece  of  Luxury,  187,  iS8, 
189. 

Footmen ,  the  Faults  they  are  generally  guilty  of  in  England, 346, 

347* 
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347,  348.  What  it  is  that  fpoils  them,  349.  A  Society 
of  them,  3fo. 

Fright,  fa)  Pride  of  no  ufe  in  it,  234.  The  Effe&s  it  has 
upon  us,  ibid* 

Frugality ,  a  Definition  of  it,  197.  What  Frugality  will  al¬ 
ways  depend  upon,  199.  What  has  made  the  Dutch  Fru¬ 
gal,  201.  A  Difcourfe  on  Frugality,  ibid*  till  208.  The 
Impoffibility  of  forcing  People  to  be  Frugal  without  Ne- 
ceffity,  209.  The  Frugality  of  the  Spartans ,  247.  The 
Influence  of  it  on  Trade,  ibid*  and  248. 

G* 

Gamefters ,  the  Reafon  why  they  conceal  their  Gettings  be* 
fore  the  Lofers,  76  till  80. 

Gift  fa  great)  of  a  late  Phyfician  examin’d  into,  196  till  301* 

Golden  Age  not  fit  for  Society,  24,  398. 

Cover nour ,  The  charms  of  the  Word  to  mean  People,  318, 
Governours  of  Charity-Schools,  ibid*  and  3 19.  ThePraifes 
given  them,  321 . 

Government ,  the  Rife  of  it,  4OQ. 

Grammar-Schools,  how  to  be  managed,  383. 

Grumblings  fee  Hive . 

Ho 

Hardships  are  not  fuch  when  Men  are  ufed  to  them,  363. 

Hats,  the  various  Modes  of  them,  377. 

Heroes ,  their  great  Views,  41.  What  they  differ  in  from 
Cowards  is  corporeal,  234. 

Hive ,  Grumbling  Hive,  1.  Their  glorious  Condition,  2* 
Their  Knavery,  3  till  8.  Their  Murmurings,  12.  Jupiter 
makes  them  Honed,  13.  Their  Converfion  and  the  Ef- 
fed  of  it  upon  Trade,  14  till  22.  The  Moral,  23. 

Hone  fly,  the  Effe&s  of  it  on  Trade,  18.  246,  248,  2<q, 
Where  the  mod  of  it  is  to  be  found,  304. 

Honour,  the  genuine  Signification  of  it,  fi.  The  Figurative 
Senfe  of  it,  216.  Rules  of  Honour,  217,  218.  Principle 
of  Honour  how  raifed,  230.  The  Standard  of  Honour, 
241.  A  new  Standard  of  it,  242.  The  Latter  much  eafier 
than  the  Firft,  ibid.  Honour  oppofite  to  Religion,  245*. 
The  great  Allowances  of  Honour,  246.  Why  there  are 
^  lb  many  Men  of  real  Honour,  ibid. 

F  $  Hope 5 
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Hope,  a  Definition  of  it,  148.  The  Abfurdity  of  the  Words 

Certain  Hope ,  149. 

Hofpltals ,  the  JSIeceflity  of  them,  302.  A  Caution  againft  the 
encreafe  of  them,  ibid. 

Hunger  and  Luft ,  the  great  Motives  that  ftir  up  Courage  in 
Brutes,  222.  The  Influence  thefe  Appetites  have  upon 
our  felves,  225. 

I. 

Jealoufy ,  a  Compound,  148.  No  Jealoufy  without  Love, 

iff* 

ignorance,  a  neceffary  Ingredient  in  the  Mixture  of  Society, 
106.  328.  Reafons  for  it,  ibid,  and  329,  330.  Punifhments 
the  Author  has  to  fear  for  recommending  Ignorance,  332, 
333.  Great  Britain  wants  it  to  be  happy,  370. 

Imaginary  Rewards  for  Self-denial,  29. 

Immortality  (the)  of  the  Soul  a  Do&rine  older  than  Chriflia- 
nity,  25 \6.  Why  fo  generally  receiv’d,  ibid . 

Induftry  differs  from  Diligence,  274. 

Innocence  (State  of )  defcrib’d,  398.  Prejudicial  to  Society, 

399° 

K. 

Knowledge  does  not  make  Men  Religious,  304,  313,  35'3- 
Kino  wledge  beyond  their  Labour  is  prejudicial  to  the  Poor, 
328,  329,  330. 

King  (a)  his  Happinefs  compared  to  that  of  a  Peafant,  361 , 362. 

La 

Latin  not  neceflary  to  Write  and  Spell  Englifi ,  338.  To 
whom  it  is  prejudicial,  339. 

Laws  (Sumptuary)  ufelefs  to  opulent  Kingdoms,  284. 
Lazinefs,  a  Definition  of  it,  167.  People  often  call  others 
Lazy  becaufe  they  are  fo  themfelves,  368.  A  ftory  of  a 
Porter  wrongfully  fufpe&ed  of  Lazinefs,  269  till  272. 
Learning,  Methods  to  promote  and  increafe  it,  334  till  341. 
Linnen,  the  Invention  of  it  the  refult  of  deep  Thought,  183. 
Lives,  we  are  to  Judge  of  Men  from  their  Lives  and  not 
from  their  Sentiments,  163. 

Love 
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Love  has  two  Significations,  iyo.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  Love  and'  Luft,  ip.  No  Jealoufy  without  Love,, 
iyy. 

Lovers  (Platonick)  may  find  out  the  Origin  of  their  Paffion* 

jyz. 

Lucretia, ,  231.  The  Motive  fhe  a&ed  from,  232.  Valued 
her  Glory  above  her  Virtue,  ibid, 

Luft  concealed  from  our  Selves  by  Education,  tyi. 

Luxury*  the  Definition  of  it,  108.  The  Ufefulnefs  of  it 
difcuded,  109.  Luxury  promoted  by  the  Legiflature,  114. 
Maxims  to  prevent  the  Mifchiefs  to  be  feared  from  Lux¬ 
ury,*  1 1  s  till  H7*  Arguments  for  Luxury,  120  till  124, 
and  2fo.  Every  thing  is  Luxury  in  one  Senfe,  18 1,  182, 
183.  Jnftances  of  Luxury  in  the  Poor. 

M. 

Maxiflrates  not  the  lefs  obeyed  for  defpifing  Pomp  and  Lux¬ 
ury,  277. 

Man  naturally  loves  Praife  and  hates  Contempt,  29.  The 
manner  after  which  Savage  Man  was  broke,  33*  A  Dia¬ 
logue  between  a  Man  and  Lion,  191.  Man  has  no  real 
value  for  his  Species,  193.  Man  a  fearful  Animal,  226. 
Is  ever  forced  to  pleafe  himfelf,  401.  Always  the  fame 
in  his  Nature,  2 yy,  2 y6. 

Mankind ,  divided  in  two  Glades,  30.  Can’t  endure  Truths 
that  are  Mortifying,  2 y6. 

Manners ,  the  Comedy  of  Manners,  70.  See  Breeding, 

Mahlers  of  Charity-Schools,  305*.  The  number  of  thofe  that 
wifh  to  be  IVIafters  and  Miftredes  of  them,  33^* 

Maxims ,  to  render  People  good  and  virtuous,  199,  201,  2y5. 
Others  to  aggrandize  a  Nation,  200.  ,  To  make  the  1  oor 
c  ferviccable,  111,112,  3°4  tiu  37°-  To  out-fell  our  Neigh¬ 
bours,  35-9.  The  Maxims  advanced  not  injurious  to  the 

Poor,  362,  363.  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  . 

Merchants ,  a  Story  of  two  that  both  took  Advantage  of  their 

c  Intelligence,  yo.  # 

Msftrefs  (a)  the  Difficulty  of  parting  with  her,  whilft  we 

love.  1  yy  ■ 

Modeftf.  whence  derived,  J"4  Das  three  different  Accepta¬ 
tions.  vq.  The  difference  between  Men  and  Women  as 

Ffz  t? 
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to  Modefty,  62.  The  caufe  of  it,  63.  The  great  ufe  of 
it  to  the  civil  Society,  15*1. 

Money  the  chief  Ufe  of  it,  212.  Too  much  of  it  may  un¬ 
do  a  Nation,  213.  Is  of  no  intrinfick  Worth,  345*.  The 
Money  in  different  ways  given  to  the  Poor  ill-lpent,  q6y, 
3  66. 

Moral  (the)  of  the  Grumbling  Hive,  23. 

Morals  not  always  the  fame,  379. 

Moralifls ,  28.  Their  Artifices  to  civilize  Mankind,  29,  31, 
61,  332- 

Morality ,  broached  for  the  eafe  of  Government,  33. 

Mothers ,  have  but  little  Love  for  their  Children  when  they 
are  Born,  68.  Mothers  and  Sifters  in  the  Eaft  married 
their  Sons  and  Brothers,  379. 

Mufick'Houfes  at  Awjlerdam  defcribed,  96. 

N. 

Nations  may  be  ruined  by  too  much  Money,  213.  The  great 
Art  to  make  Nations  happy,  21  y.  What  the  Wealth  of 
all  Nations  confifts  in,  216,  347. 

Navigation,  the  Bleflings  and  Calamities  of  the  Society  on 
account  of  it,  416. 

Necejfaries  of  Life.  The  Multiplicity  of  them,  109,  no, 
326. 

Nola  (Jordanus  Bruno ,  of )  died  for  Atheifm,  238. 

CX  .  s 

Objections  again#  the  Neceflity  of  Pride  anfwered,  127, 
128. 

ObJlacles"t o  Happinefs  we  meet  with,  396. 

Origin  of  Moral  Virtue,  27.  Of  Courage  and  Honour, 
219. 

Oftracifm ,  147.  A  Definition  of  it,  ibid. 

P. 

Painting ,  a  Difcourfe  concerning  it,  and  the  Judges  of  it, 
373,  till  376. 

Parable'  (aj  262  till'267, 

Pby- 
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Phyfician  fa  late)  his  CharaSer,  296.  The  Motives  of  his 
M  Will,  297. 

Pity,  a  Difcourfe  concerning  it,  289.  No  Virtue,  and  why,  42. 
iSFo  Body  without,  146.  A  Definition  of  it,  281 .  The  force 
of  Pity,  ibid .  Pity  more  confpicuous  than  any  pretended 
Virtue,  288. 

Pleas ,  (deceitful)  of  Great  Men,  1753  176,  177. 

Pleafures  (real)  1  y6.  Pleafures  of  the  Voluptuous,  15*7.  Of 
theStoicks,  160.  The  more  Men  differ  in  Condition,  the 
lefs  they  can  judge  of  each  others  Pleafures,  361. 

Politenefs  demands  Hypocrify,  63,  402. 

Politicians  play  our  Paflions  againft  one  another,  1^3, 

23°* 

Politicks ,  the  Foundation  of  them,  33.  What  is  owing  to  bad 
Politicks  is  charged  to  Luxury,  114* 

Polygamy  not  unnatural,  379- 

Poor  (the)  would  never  Work  if  they  did  not  want,  210,  21  l 
The  Plenty  of  Provifions  depends  on  the  cheapnefs  of  their 
Labour,  212,  326.  Qualifications  required  in  the  labour¬ 
ing  Poor,  ibid,  and  327.  What  they  ought  not  to  Grum¬ 
ble  at,  341.  Great  Numbers  of  Poor  are  wanting,  3 65. 
The  Mifchiefs  arifing  from  their  not  being  well  managed, 
344,  34f .  Not  to  be  fuffered  to  flay  from  Church  on  Sun¬ 
days.  35-2.  The  petty  Reverence  that  is  paid  to  the  Poor 
injurious,  3 y6. 

Poverty  (voluntary)  brings  no  body  into  Contempt,  169. 
An  Inftance  of  that  Truth,  170. 

Praife  is  the  Reward  all  Heroes  have  in  Vipw,  40, 

Pretences  (falfe)  of  Great  Men,  concerning  Pleafure,  178, 


„  179- 

Pnde%  10.  What  Animals  fhew  the  mo  ft  of  it,  31.  The 
Pride  of  Men  of  Senfe,  73.  A  Definition  of  Pride, 
i2y.  The  Apologies  of  Proud  Men,  and  the  Falfity  of 
them  dete&ed,  126,  127,  128.  Various  Symptoms  of 
Pride,  1353  136,  137.  How  it  is  encouraged  in  Military 
Men,  239,  240.  The  Benefit  we  receive  from  the  Pride 
of  Great  Men,  244. 

Prodigality ,  103.  The  ufe  of  it  to  the  Society,  104,  106, 
283. 

Provifions ,  how  to  procure  plenty  of  them,  212,  21 53 
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puhlick  Sprit  has  left  the  Nation,  367.  The  Symptoms  of 
the  want  of  it,  ibid .  and  368.  An  Exhortation  to  retrieve 
it,  3 69. 

Puichrum  (the)  &  Honeftum  of  the  Ancients  a  Chimera,  372, 
till  381. 

Punch 0  The  Society  compared  to  aBowl  of  Punch,  106. 

Q* 

Qualities  (the  hateful)  of  Women  more  Beneficial  to  Trade 
than  their  Virtues,  2^4.  The  good  Qualities  of  Man  don’t 
make  him  Sociable,  394.  Which  are  the  belt  for  the  So¬ 
ciety,  410. 

Queflion  (which)  has  done  the  moft  Mifchief,  379. 

Quixot  (Don)  the  laft  Man  of  Ancient  Honour  upon  Record, 
2x8* 

R. 

Reading  and  Writing,  why  hurtful  to  the  Poor,  329,  330. 
Never  to  be  taught  for  nothing,  339,  340.  Not  neceffary 
to  make  good  Chriftians,  35-2,  353. 

Reality  of  rleafures  difcufs’d,  161. 

Reafon  (a)  why  few  People  underhand  themfelves,  2f.  Why 
our  Neighbours  out-do  us  at  Foreign  Markets,  3f8,  3y9- 

Reformation  (the)  of  lefs  Moment  to  Trade  than  Hoop’d 
Petticoats,  41 1. 

Religion  not  the  caufe  of  Virtue,  3f.  Of  the  Heathens  abfurd, 
76.  Where  there  is  the  Icaft  of  it,  304,  353.  Things  pals 
for  Religion  that  are  foreign  to  it,  321. 

Religious  Houfes  examin’d,  163,  164,  i6y. 

Rogues  not  made  for  want  of  Reading  and  Writing,  31 1.  Are 
oftner  very  Cunning  than  Ignorant,  312. 

Rome  (New)  is  obliged  to  Old  Rome ,  369. 

Rujfia  wants  Knowledge,  370. 

S. 

Scarlet  or  Crimfon  Cloth.  The  Buftle  to  be  made  in  the 
World  to  procure  it,  411  till  414. 

Sea  (the)  the  Bleffings  and  Calamities  we  receive  from  if, 
41  S>  ^11  423. 

Search  (a)  into  the  Nature  of  Society,  371,  till  the  End. 

Seneca^ 
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Seneca ,  his  Summum  Bonum ,  163. 

Self-Denial,  a  Glorious  Inftance  of  it,  170. 

Servants ,  the  fcarcity  of  them  occafion’d  by  Charity-Schools* 
and  the  Mifchief  it  produces,  345*,  346,  347.  Their  En¬ 
croachments  on  Mafters,  3yi,  3$7* 

Shaftsbury  (Lord)  his  Syftem  contrary  to  the  Author’s,  372. 
refuted  by  his  own  Chara&er,  380. 

Shame.  A  Definition  of  it,  53.  What  makes  us  afhamed  for 
the  Faults  of  others,  yy.  The  Symptoms  of  it,  yy.  The 
ufefulnefs  of  it  to  make  us  Sociable,  y8  tiil  64. 

Sociable.  Man  not  fo  from  his  good  Qualities,  386  till  39y. 
What  it  is  that  makes  us  Sociable,  396. 

Society ,  no  Creature  without  Government  lefs  fit  for  it  than 
Man,  28,  400.  The  Society  compared  to  a  Bowl  of 
Punch,  106.  The  Defers  of  it  fliould  be  mended  by  the 
Legiflature,  368.  The  Nature  of  Society,  342,371.  Man’s 
love  for  Society  examin’d  into,  386  till  410. 

Soldiers ,  their  Paultry  Finery,  240.  The  Ufage  they  receive, 
ibid,  and  24 1 .  The  Alteration  it  makes  in  Men  when  they 
turn  Soldiers,  320. 

Spartans,  their  Frugality,  276. 

Species.  The  Strength  of  our  Species  unknown,  237.  The 
Love  to  our  Species  an  idle  Pretence,  386  till  401. 

Steel  (Sir  Richard)  his  Elegant  Flattery  of  his  Species,  38. 

Stoicks,  their  Pleafures,  160.  Their  Arrogance  and  Hypo 
crily,  1 61. 

Suicide  never  committed  but  to  avoid  fomething  worfe  than 
Death,  231. 

Sunday  the  moll  ufeful  Day  in  Seven,  3P  What  it  is  fet 
apart  for,  ibid. 

*  •  T. 

1 Temperance  (Perfonal)  makes  no  Rulers  flighted  that  have 
real  Power,  176. 

Thefts  and  Robberies ,  the  caufes  of  them  in  great  Cities,  307 
till  31 1. 

Theology ,  the  mo  ft  neceflary  Faculty,  336. 

Traders ,  none  ftri&ly  Honeft,  49.  Why  all  take  fuch  Pains 
to  hide  the  Prime  Coft  of  their  Goods,  74. 

Trades.  A  Difcourfe  on  the  various  Trades  required,  and  the 
Numbers  in  each,  343  till  346.  _ 

Ff  4  Traffick, 
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Itraffick ,  what  it  is  that  promotes  it,  414,  41 
* Trooper ,  why  worfe  than  a  Foot  Soldier,  240. 


V. 


i Vanini  a  Martyr  for  Atheifm,  238. 

Vice,  a  definition  of  it,  34. 

Views  (the  different,)  things  may  be  fet  in,  41 1  till  the  End. 
Univerfittes ,  their  Policy,  300.  Ours  aredefedive  as  to  Law 

and  Phyfick,  334,  33^  What  Univerfities  fhould  be,  ibid. 
and  336. 

Virgins ,  Rules  how  to  behave  themfelves,  60. 

Virtue.  The  Origin  of  moral  V  irtue,  27.  A  Definition  of  Vir¬ 
tue,  34  Not  derived  from  Religion,  3?.  What  excited 
the  Ancients  to  heroick  Virtue,  37.  How  Virtue  is  made 
Friends  with  Vice,  80.  No  Virtue  without  Self-Denial, 
i6y,  371.  Where  to  look  for  the  Virtues  of  great  Men, 
180.  T  he  reafon  why  there  are  fo  few  Men  of  real  Vir¬ 
tue,  24 6.  Confifts  in  Adion,  382. 


Watermen ,  their  manner  of  Plying,  407. 

Waters  (Strong)  their  bad  Effed  on  the  Poor,  86. 

Weavers ,  their  Infolence,  385'. 

Whores ,  the'Neceffity  there  is  for  them,  96,  98,  99. 

Wives ,  more  often  put  Men  on  dangerous  Projeds  than  Mi- 
ffrefies,  249. 

Women ,  may  be  made  Wicked  by  Modefty,  67.  Model! 
Women  promote  the  Intereft  of  Proftitutes,  94.  The  ill 
Qualities  of  them  beneficial  to  Trade,  2yo  till  254.  The 
Artifices  of  married  Women,  2^2,  253. 

W ool.  A  Difcourle  on  the  Exportation  and  Manufadures 
made  of  it,  38?. 

W wk  (the)  yet  to  be  done  among  us,  364,  3 6y. 
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VINDICATION 

OF  THE 

BOOK,  tfc. 

HHAT  the  Reader  may  be  fully  in- 
ftru&ed  in  the  Merits  of  the  Caufe 
between  my  Adverfaries  and  my  felfj 
it  is  requifite  that,  before  he  fees  my 
Defence,  he  Should  know  the  whole  Charge, 
and  have  before  him  all  the  Accufations  againft 
me  at  large. 

The  Prefentment  of  the  Grand  Jury  is 

worded  thus, 

WE  the  Grand  Jury  for  the  County  of  Mid- 
dlefex  have  with  the  greateft  Sorrow 
and  Concern,  obferv’d  the  many  Books  and 
Pamphlets  that  are  almoft  every  W eek  Publi¬ 
shed  againft  the  Sacred  Articles  of  our  Holy 

Religion , 
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Religion ,  and  all  Difcipline  and  Order  in  the 
Church, ,  and  the  Manner  in  whch  this  is  car 
ry’d  on,  feems  to  us,  to  have  a  Direft  Ten 
dency  to  propagate  Infidelity,  and  confequently 
Corruption  of  ill  Morals.  ^  y 

We  are  juftly  fenfible  of  the  Goodnefs  of 
the  Almighty  that  has  preferved  us  from  the 
Thgae,  which  has  vifited  our  Neighbouring 
Nation,  and  for  which  great  Mercy,  his  Maieftv 
was  gracioufly  pleafed  to  command  by  his  Pro¬ 
clamation  that  Thanks  Ihould  be  returned  to 
Heaven ;  but  how  provoking  muft  it  be  to  the 
Almighty,  that  his  Mercies  and  Deliverances 
extended  to  this  Nation,  and  our  Thankfgiving 
that  was  publickly  commanded  for  it,  fhould  be 
attended  with  fuch  flagrant  Impieties 

We  know  of  nothing  that  can  be  of  greater 
Service  to  his  Majeity  and  the  Proteftant  Suc- 
ceflion  (which  is  happily  eftabliihed  among  us 
for  the  Defence  of  the  Chrijiian  Religion)  than 
the  Suppreffion  of  Blafphemy  and  Prophane- 
nefs,  which  has  a  direft  Tendency  to  fubvert  the 
very  k  oundation  on  which  his  Majefty’s  Go¬ 
vernment  is  fixed.  3 

So  Reftlefs  have  thefe  Zealots  for  Infidelity 
been  in  their  Diabolical  Attempts  againft  Reli¬ 
gion,  that  they  have, 

Firft,  Openly  blafphemed  and  denied  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Ever  Blejfed  Trinity,  endea¬ 
vouring  by  fpecious  Pretences,  to  revive  the 
Mrian  Herejy ,  which  was  never  introduced 

into 
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into  any  Nation,  but  the  Vengeance  of  Hea¬ 
ven  purfued  it. 

Secondly,  They  affirm  an  Abfolute  Fate,  and 
deny  the  5 Providence  and  Government  of  the 
Almighty  in  the  W  orld. 

Thirdly,  They  have  endeavoured  to  fubvert 
all  Order  and  Difcipline  of  the  Church,  and  by 
vile  and  unjuft  Reflections  on  the  Clergy,  they 
ftrive  to  bring  Contempt  on  all  Religion ;  That 
by  the  Libertinifm  of  their  Opinions  they  may 
encourage  and  draw  others  into  the  Immora¬ 
lities  of  their  Practice. 

Fourthly,  That  a  General  Libertinifm  may 
the  more  effeftually  be  eftabliihed,  the  Univer¬ 
sities  are  decried,  and  all  InJiruBions  of  Touth 
in  the  Principles  of  the  Chrittian  Religion  are 
exploded  with  the  great  eft  Malice  and  Falfity. 

Fifthly,  The  more  effectually  to  carry  on 
thefe  W orks  of  Darknefs,  ftudied  Artifices  and 
invented  Colours  have  been  made  ufe  of  to  run 
down  Religion  and  Virtue  as  prejudicial  to  So¬ 
ciety,  and  detrimental  to  the  State ;  and  to  re¬ 
commend  Luxury,  Avarice,  Pride,  and  all 
kind  of  Vices,  as  being  neceflary  to  Tublick 
W tlfare,  and  not  tending  to  th eUeftruBion  of 
the  Conftitution :  Nay  the  very  Stews  them- 
felves  have  had  ftrained  Apologies  and  forced 
Encomiums  made  in  their  Favour  and  produ¬ 
ced  in  Print,  with  Defign,  we  conceive,  to 
debauch  the  Nation. 

Thefe  Principles  having  a  direCt  Tendency  to 
the  Subverfion  of  all  Religion  and  Civil  Go¬ 
vernment, 
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Government,  our  Duty  to  the  Almighty,  our 
Love  to  our  Country ,  and  Regard  to  our  Oaths , 
oblige  us  to  Prefent, 

as  the 

Publilher  of  a  Book,  entituled,  The  Fable  of 
the  Bees ,  or  Private  Vices  Publick  Benefits. 

id  Edit.  1 72-3- 

And  al^°  ,  nur/i 

as  the  Publilher 

of  a  Weekly  Paper,  call’d  the  Britijh  Journal , 

Numb.  2.6, 35,36,  and  39. 

Letter  I  complain  of  is  this ; 

My  Lord,  ' 

Welcome  News  to  all  the  King’s  Loy- 

JL  ai  Subjefts  and  true  Friends  to  the  Efta- 
blilh’d  Government  and  Succeflion  in  the  II- 
hiftrious  Houfe  of  Hanover,  that  your  Lord- 
S  is  faid  to  be  contriving  fome  EffeBual 
Means  of  fecuring  us  from  the  Dangers, 
wherewith  His  Majefty’s  happy  Government 
feems  to  be  threatned  by  Catiline ,  under  the 
Name  of  Cato ;  by  the  Writer  of  a  Book  in¬ 
tituled,  The  Fable  of  the  Bees,  dec.  and  by  o- 
thers  of  their  Fraternity,  who  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  ufefuil  Friends  to  the  B retender,  and  di¬ 
ligent,  for  his  fake,  in  labouring  to  fubvert 
and  ruin  our  Conftitution,  under  a  fpecicms 
Pretence  of  defending  it.  Your  Lordihips 
wife  Refolution,  totally  to  fupprefs  fuch  im¬ 
pious  Writings,  and  the  Direction  already  gi- 
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ven  for  having  them  Trefented. ,  immediately, 
by  fome  of  the  Grand  Juries ,  will  effeftually 
convince  the  Nation,  that  no  Attempts  againft 
Chrijlianity  will  be  fuffer’d  or  endured  here. 
And  this  Conviftion  will  at  once  rid  Men’s 
Minds  of  the  Uneafinefs  which  this  flagitious 
Race  of  Writers  has  endeavour’d  to  raife  in 
them ;  will  therefore  be  a  firm  Bulwark  to  the 
Trotefiant  Religion ;  will  effeftually  defeat  the 
Projefts  and  Hopes  of  the  'Pretender ;  and  belt 
fecure  us  againft  any  Change  in  the  Minijlry. 
And  no  faithful  Briton  could  be  unconcern’d, 
if  the  People  fhould  imagine  any  the  leaft 
Negleft  in  any  Angle  Perfon  bearing  a  part  in 
the  Miniftry,  or  begin  to  grow  Jealous ,  that  any 
thing  could  be  done,  which  is  not  done  in  de¬ 
fending  their  Religion  from  every  the  leaft  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  Danger  approaching  towards  it. 
And,  my  Lord,  this  JealouJy  might  have  been 
apt  to  rife,  if  no  Meafures  had  been  taken  to 
difcourage  and  crulh  the  open  Advocates  of 
Irreligion.  ’Tis  no  eafy  Matter  to  getjealoufy 
out  of  one’s  Brains,  when  ’tis  once  got  into 
them.  Jealoufy,  my  Lord !  ’Tis  as  furious  a 
Fiend  as  any  of  them  all.  I  have  feen  a  little 
thin  weak  W  oman  fo  invigorated  by  a  Fit  of 
JealouJy ,  that  five  Grenadiers  could  not  hold 
her.  My  Lord,  go  on  with  your  juft  Me¬ 
thods  of  keeping  the  People  clear  of  this  cur- 
fed  JealouJy :  For,  amongft  the  various  Kinds 
and  Occafions  of  it,  that  which  concerns  their 
Religion ,  is  the  moft  violent  flagrant  frantick 
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Sort  of  all ;  and  accordingly  has,  in  former 
Reigns,  produced  thofe  various  Mifchiefs, 
which  your  Lordlhip  has  faithfully  determined 
to  prevent,  dutifully  regarding  the  Royal  Au¬ 
thority,  and  conforming  to  the  Example  of 
his  Majefty,  who  has  gracioufly  given  ‘DI¬ 
RECTIONS  (which  are  well  known  to  your 
Lordlhip)  for  the  preferving  of  ‘Unity  in  the 
Church ;  and  the  Rarity  of  the  Chriftian  Faith. 
Tis  in  vain  to  think  that  the  People  of  Eng¬ 
land  will  ever  give  up  their  Religion ,  or  be  ve¬ 
ry  fond  of  any  Minifry  that  will  not  fupport 
it,  as  the  W  ifdom  of  this  Miniltry  has  done, 
againft  fuch  audacious  Attacks  as  are  made  up¬ 
on  it  by  the  Scriblers  for  Scribler,  your  Lord¬ 
lhip  knows,  is  the  jnll  Appellation  of  every 
Author,  who,  under  whatever  plaulible  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  good  Senfe,  attempts  to  under¬ 
mine  the  Religion,  and  therefore  the  Content 
and  Quiet,  the  Peace  and  Happinefs  of  his 
Fellow-Subjects,  by  fubtle  and  artful  and  falla¬ 
cious  Arguments  and  Infinuations.  May  Hea¬ 
ven  avert  thofe  infuflferable  Miferies,  which 
the  Church  of  Rome  would  bring  upon  us! 
Tyranny  is  the  Bane  of  Human  Society ;  and 
there  is  no  Tyranny  heavier  than  that  of  the 
Triple  Crown.  And  therefore,  this  free  and 
happy  People  has  juftly  conceived  an  utter  Ab¬ 
horrence  and  Dread  of  Popery,  and  of  every 
thing  that  looks  like  Encouragement  or  Ten¬ 
dency  to  it ;  but  they  do  alfo  abhor  and  dread 
the  Violence  offer’d  to  Chrifianity  itfelf,  by 
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our  Britifh  Cat  Hines,  who  fhelter  their  treache¬ 
rous  Defigns  again  fi  it,  under  the  fa  lie  Colours  of 
Regard  and  Good-will  to  our  bleffed  Proteftant 
Re!  igion,  whilft  they  demonftrate,  too  plainly 
demonilrate,  chat  the  Title  of  Trotefiants  does 
not  belong  to  them,  unlefs  it  can  belong  to  thofe 
who  are  in  ettedt  Protefters  again!!  all  Religion. 

And  really,  the  People  cannot  be  much  bla¬ 
med  for  being  a  little  unwilling  to  part  with 
their  Religion  :  For  they  tell  ye,  that  there  is 
a  God;  and  that  God  governs  the  World ;  and 
that  he  is  wont  to  bless  or  blah  a  Kingdom,  in 
Proportion  to  the  Degrees  of  Religion  or  Ir- 
religion  prevailing  in  it.  Your  Lordihip  has 
a  fine  Collection  of  Books ;  and,  which  is  a 
finer  thing  {till,  you  do  certainly  underhand 
them,  and  can  turn  to  an  Account  of  any  im¬ 
portant  Affair  in  a  trice.  1  would  therefore 
fain  know,  whether  your  Lordihip  can  'how, 
from  any  IVriter ,  let  him  be  as  profane  as  the 
Scriblers  would  have  him,  that  any  one  Em¬ 
pire,  Kingdom,  Country  or  Province,  Great 
or  Small,  did  not  dwindle  and  fink,  and  was 
confounded,  when  it  once  fail’d  of  providing 
fludioufly  for  the  Support  of  Religion. 

The  Scriblers  talk  much  of  the  Roman  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  Liberty ,  and  the  Spirit  of  the 
Cld  Romans.  But  ’tis  undeniable,  that  their 
molt  plaufible  Tali?  of  thefe  Things  is  all  Tre- 
tence ,  and  Grimace ,  and  an  Artifice  to  ferve 
the  Purpofes  of  Irreligion  ;  and  by  confe- 
quemce  to  render  the  People  uneajy ,  and  ruin 
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the  Kingdom.  For  if  they  did  in  Reality  e- 
Iteem,  and  would  faithfully  recommend  to 
their  Countrymen,  the  Sentiments  and  Prin¬ 
ciples,  the  main  Purpofes  and  Practices  of  the 
wife  and  profperous  Romans ,  they  would,  in 
the  firit  place,  put  us  in  mind,  that  Old  Rome 
was  as  remarkable  for  obferving  and  promoting 
Natural  Religion ,  as  New  Rome  has  been  for 
corrupting  that  which  is  Reveal'd.  And  as  the 
Old  Romans  did  iignally  recommend  them- 
felves  to  the  Favour  of  Heaven,  by  their  faith¬ 
ful  Care  of  Religion ;  fo  were  they  abundantly 
convinced,  and  did  accordingly  acknowledge, 
w : th  univerfal  C onfent,  that  their  Care  of  Re¬ 
ligion  was  the  great  Means  *  of  God's  prefer- 
ving  the  Empire,  and  crowning  it  with  Con- 
queft  and  Succefs,  Profperity  and  Glory. 
Hence  it  was,  that  when  their  Orators  were 
bent  upon  exerting  their  utmoft  in  moving  and 
perfuading  the  People,  upon  any  Occafion, 
they  ever  put  them  in  mind  of  their  Religion , 
if  That  could  be  any  way  affected  by  the  Point 
in  debate ;  not  doubting  that  the  People  would 
determine  in  their  Favour ,  if  they  could  but 
demonftrate,  that  the  Safety  of  Religion  de~ 
pended  upon  the  Succefs  of  their  Caufe.  And 
indeed,  neither  the  Romans ,  nor  any  other 
Nation  upon  Earth,  did  ever  fuffer  their  EJla- 
blijh'd  Religion  to  be  openly  ridiculed,  ex¬ 
ploded,  or  oppofed :  And  I’m  fure,  your  Lord- 
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fliip  would  not,  for  all  the  World,  that  this 
Thing  Ihould  be  done  with  Impunity  amonglt 
Vs,  which  was  never  endured  in  the  World 
before.  Did  ever  any  Man,  fince  the  blelTed  Re¬ 
velation  of  the  Gojpel,  run  Riot  upon  Chriftia- 
hity,  asfome  Men,  nay,  andfome  few  Women 
too,  have  lately  done?  Muft  the  Devil  grow 
rampant  at  this  Rate,  and  not  to  be  call'd  Co¬ 
ram  Nobis?  Why  fliould  not  he  content  him- 
felf  to  carry  off'  People  in  the  common  Way, 
the  way  of  Curling  and  Swearing,  Sabbath¬ 
breaking  and  Cheating,  Bribery  and  Hypocri- 
fy,  Drunkennel's  and  Whoring,  and  fuch  kind 
of  Things,  as  he  us’d  to  do  ?  Never  let  him 
domineer  in  Mens  Mouths  and  Writings,  as 
he  does  now,  with  loud,  tremendous  Infideli¬ 
ty,  Blafphemy  and  Prophanenefs,  enough  to 
frighten  the  King’s  Subjects  out  of  their  W  its. 
W  e  are  now  come  to  a  Ihort  Queltion :  God, 
or  the  Devil  ?  that’s  the  Word and  Time  will 
Ihew,  who  and  who  goes  together.  Thus  much 
may  be  faid  at  prefent,  that  thofe  have  abundant¬ 
ly  ihewn  their  Spirit  of  Oppofition  to  Sacred 
Things,  who  have  not  only  inveighed  againft  the 
National  Profellion  and  Exercife  of  Religion  ; 
and  endeavour’d,  with  Bitternels  and  Dexteri¬ 
ty,  to  r  ender  it  Odious  and  Contemptible ,  but  are 
follicitous  to  hinder  Multitudes  of  the  Native? 
of  this  Iff  and  from  having  the  very  Seeds  of 
Religion  fown  among  them  with  Advantage. 

Arguments  are  urged,  with  the  utmoll  Ve¬ 
hemence,  againft  the  Education  of  poor  Chil- 
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dren  in  the  Charity-Schools ,  tho’  there  hath 
not  one  jult  Real'on  been  offer’d  againft  the 
Provilion  made  for  that  Education.  The 
Things  that  have  been  objected  againft  it  are 
not.,  in  Fadt,  true;  and  nothing  ought  to  be 
regarded,  by  ferious  and  wife  Men,  as  a  weighty 
or  juft  Argument,  if  it  is  not  a  true  one.  How 
hath  Catiline  the  Confidence  left  to  look  any 
Man  in  the  Face,  after  he  hath  fpent  more 
Confidence  than  molt  Men’s  whole  Stock  a- 
mounts  to,  in  faying,  that  this  pretended  Cha¬ 
rity  has ,  in  Effect,  defray'd  all  other  Chari¬ 
ties. ,  which  were  before  given  to  the  Aged ,  Sick , 
and  Impotent. 

It  feems  pretty  clear,  that  if  thofe,  who  do 
not  contribute  to  any  Charity-School ,  are  be¬ 
come  more  Uncharitable  to  any  other  Object 
than  formerly  they  were ;  their  want  of  Cha¬ 
rity  to  the  one,  is  not  owing  to  their  Contri¬ 
bution  to  the  other.  And  as  to  thofe  who  do 
contribute  to  thefe  Schools ;  they  are  fo  far 
from  being  more  fparing  in  their  Relief  of  o- 
ther  Objects,  than  they  were  before,  that  the 
poor  W idows,  the  Aged  and  the  Impotent  do 
plainly  receive  more  Relief  from  Them ,  in  Pro¬ 
portion  to  their  Numbers  and  Abilities,  than 
from  any  the  fame  Numbers  of  Men  under  the 
fame  Circumltances  of  Fortune,  who  do  not 
concern  themfelves  with  Charity-Schools ,  in 
any  Refpeft ,  but  in  condemning  and  decrying 
them.  I  will  meet  Catiline  at  the  Grecian 
Coffee-Houfe  any  Day  in  the  W eek,  and  by 

an 
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an  Enumeration  of  particular  Perfons,  in  as 
great  a  Number  as  he  pleafeth,  demonttrate  the 
Truth  of  what  I  fay.  But  I  do  not  much  de¬ 
pend  upon  his  giving  me  the  Meeting,  becaufe 
’tis  his  Bufinefs,  not  to  encourage  Hemonfira- 
tions  of  the  Truth,  but  to  throw  Difguifes 
upon  it ;  otherwife,  he  never  could  have  al¬ 
lowed  himfejf,  after  reprefenting  the  Charity- 
Schools  as  intended  to  breed  up  Children  to 
Reading  and  Writing ,  and  a  fiber  Behaviour , 
that  they  may  be  qualified  to  be  Servants ,  im¬ 
mediately  to  add  thefe  Words,  A  fort  of  idle 
and  rioting  Vermin ,  by  which  the  Kingdom  is 
already  almofi  devoured ,  and  are  become  every 
where  a  pub  lick  Nufance,  &c.  What?  Is  it 
owing  to  the  Charity  Schools ,  that  Servants  are 
become  fo  Idle,  fuch  rioting  Vermin ,  fuch  a 
publick  Nufance ;  that  / /dw??//-Ser  van  ts  turn 
Whores ,  and  the  Men  -  Servants,  Robbers , 
Houfi-breakers,  and  Sharpers  ?  (as  he  fays  they 
commonly  do)  Is  this  owing  to  the  Charity 
Schools  ?  or,  if  it  is  not ,  how  comes  he  to  al¬ 
low  himfelf  the  Liberty  of  reprefenting  thefe 
Schools  as  a  Means  of  increafing  this  Load  of 
Mifchief,  which  is  indeed  too  plainly  fallen  up¬ 
on  the  Publick  ?  The  imbibing  ^Principles  of 
i  V ertue  hath  not,  ufually,  been  thought  the 
i;  chief  Occafion  of  running  into  Vice.  If  the 
\  early  Knowledge  of  T 'ruth,  and  of  our  Obli- 
gat  ions  to  it,  were  the  fureft  Means  of  depart- 
1  ing  from  it,  no  body  would  doubt,  that  the 
Knowledge  of  Truth  was  inftill’d  into  Catiline 
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very  Early ,  and  with  the  utmolt  Care.  Tis  a 
good  pretty  Thing  in  him  to  fpread  a  Report, 
and  to  lay  lo  much  Strel’s  upon  it  as  he  does,  that 
there  is  more  Collected  at  the  Church  ‘Doors  in 
a  Day,  to  make  thefe  poor  Boys  and  Girls  ap¬ 
pear  in  Caps  and  Livery-Coats,  than  for  all 
the  Boor  m  a  Lear.  O  rare  Catiline  l  This 
Point  you’ll  carry  molt  fwimingly  ;  for  you 
have  no  VV  itnefles  againlt  you,  nor  any  living 
Soul  to  contradift  you,  except  the  Collectors 
and  Overfeers  of  the  Poor,  and  all  other  prin¬ 
cipal  Inhabitants  of  molt  of  the  Parilhes,  where 
any  Charity-Schools  are,  in  England. 

The  Jell  of  it  is,  my  Lord,  that  thefe  Scrib- 
lers  would  Hill  be  thougnt  good  moral  Men . 
But,  when  Men  make  it  their  Bufinefs  to  mif 
lead  and  deceive  their  Neighbours,  and  that  in 
Matters  of  Moment, by  diftorting  and  difguifmg 
the  Truth,  by  Mifreprefentations,  and  falfe 
Inlinuations ;  if  fuch  Men  are  not  guilty  of 
Vfurpation,  whilit  they  take  upon  them  the 
Character  of  good  moral  Men,  then  ’tis  not 
Immoral,  in  any  Man,  to  be  falfe  and  deceitful, 
in  Cafes  where  the  Law  cannot  touch  him  for 
being  fo,  and  Morality  bears  no  Relation  to 
Truth  and  Fair  Dealing.  However,  I  lhall 
not  be  very  willing  to  meet  one  of  thefe  mo¬ 
ral  Men  upon  Hownfow-Heath,  if  I  fliould 
happen  to  ride  that  W  av  without  Piftois.  hoi 
I  have  a  Notion,  that  They  who  have  no  Con- 
Iciencc  in  one  Point,  dontmucn  abound  with 

it  in  another.  Your  Lordfliip,  who  judges  ac- 

4  :  '  curately 
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curately  of  Men,  as  well  as  Books,  will  eafily 
imagine,  if  you  had  no  other  Knowledge  of 
the  Charity-Schools,  that  there  mutt  be  fome- 
thing  very  excellent  in  them,  becaufe  fuch 
kind  of  Men  as  Thefe  are  fo  warm  in  oppofing 
them. 

They  tell  you,  that  thefe  Schools  are  Hin- 
derances  to  Husbandry  and  to  Manufacture : 
As  to  Husbandry ;  the  Children  are  not  kept 
in  the  Schools  longer  than  till  they  are  of  Age 
and  Strength  to  perform  the  principal  Parts 
of  it,  or  to  bear  conftant  Labour  in  it ; 
and  even  whilft  they  are  under  this  Courfe  of 
Education,  your  Lordihip  may  depend  upon  it, 
that  they  fhall  never  be  hindered  from  work¬ 
ing  in  the  Fields,  or  being  employ’d  in  fuch 
Labour  as  they  are  capable  of,  in  any  Parts  of 
the  Year,  when  they  can  get  fuch  Employment 
for  the  Support  of  their  Parents  and  them- 
felves.  In  this  Cafe  the  Parents  in  the  feveral 
Countries  are  proper  Judges  of  their  feveral 
Situations  and  Circumftances,  and  at  the  fame 
time,  not  fo  very  fond  of  their  Childrens  get¬ 
ting  a  little  Knowledge,  rather  than  a  little 
Money ,  but  that  they  will  find  other  Employ¬ 
ment  for  them  than  going  to  School,  whenever 
they  can  get  a  Penny  by  fo  doing.  And  the 
Cafe  is  the  fame  as  to  the  Manufactures ;  the 
Truftees  of  the  Charity-Schools,  and  the  Pa¬ 
rents  of  the  Children  bred  in  them,  would  be 
thankful  to  thole  Gentlemen  who  make  the 
Qbje&ion,  if  they  would  aflift  in  removing  it, 

G  g  4  by 
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by  fubfcribing  to  a  Fund  for  joyning  the  Em¬ 
ployment  of  Manufacture  to  the  Bulinefs  of 
learning  to  Read  and  W, rite  in  the  Charity- 
Schools:  This  would  be  a  noble  Work:  Tis 
already  effefted  by  the  Supporters  of  fome 
Charity-Schools,  and  is  aimed  at,  and  earneft- 
ly  defired  by  all  the  reft:  But  Rome  was  not 
built  in  a  Day.  ’Till  this  great  Thing  can  be 
brought  about,  let  the  Mailers  and  Managers 
of  the  Manufactures  in  the  feveral  Places  of 
the  Kingdom  be  fo  charitable  as  to  employ  the 
Poor  Children  for  a  certain  Number  of  Hours 
in  every  Day  in  their  refpeftive  Manufactures, 
whilft  the  Truftees  are  taking  care  to  fill  up 
their  other  Hours  of  the  Day  in  the  ufual 
Duties  of  the  Charity-Schools.  ’Tis  an  eafy 
Matter  for  Tarty- Men,  for  defigning  and  per¬ 
verted  Minds,  to  invent  colourable,  fallacious 
Arguments,  and  to  offer  Railing  under  the 
Appearance  of  Reafoning  againlt  the  belt 
Things  in  the  World.  But  undoubtedly,  no 
impartial  Man,  who  is  affeCted  with  a  ferious 
Senfe  of  Goodnefs,  and  a  real  Love  of  his 
Country,  can  think  this  proper  and  juft  View 
of  the  Charity-Schools  liable  to  any  juft, 
weighty  Objection,  or  refufe  to  contribute  his 
Endeavours  to  improve  and  raife  them  to  that 
TerfeCt ion  which  is  propos’d  in  them.  In  the 
mean  time,  let  no  Man  be  fo  weak  or  fo  wicked 
as  to  deny,  that  when  poor  Children  cannot 
meet  with  Employment  in  any  other  honeft 
Way,  rather  than  luffer  their  tender  Age  to  be 
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fpent  in  Idlenefs,  or  in  learning  the  Arts  of 
Lying  and  Swearing  and  Stealing,  ’tis  true  Cha¬ 
rity  to  Them  and  good  Service  done  to  our 
Country,  to  employ  them  in  learning  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Religion  and  Virtue ,  till  their  Age 
and  Strength  will  enable  them  to  become  Ser¬ 
vants  in  Families,  or  to  be  engag’d  in  Husban¬ 
dry,  or  Manufacture,  or  any  kind  of  Mecha- 
nick  Trade  or  Laborious  Employment ;  for  to 
thefe  laborious  Employments  are  the  Charity 
Children  generally,  if  not  always  turn’d,  asfoon 
as  they  become  capable  of  them :  And  therefore 
Catiline  may  be  pleas’d  to  retraCt  his  Objection 
concerning  Shop-keepers  or  Retailers  of  Com¬ 
modities,  wherein  he  has  affirmed,  that  their 
Employments ,  which  he  fays  ought  to  fall  to  the 
Share  of  Children  of  their  own  ‘Degree,  are 
mo  fly  anticipated  and  engro fs' d  by  the  Managers 
of  the  Charity-Schools.  He  mult  excufe  my 
acquainting  your  Lordfhip,  that  this  Affirma¬ 
tion  is  in  Fact  direCtly  falfe,  which  is  an  Incon¬ 
venience  very  apt  to  fall  upon  Air  Affirmations, 
as  it  has  particularly  done  upon  one  of  ’em 
'  more,  which  I  would  mention :  For  he  is  not 
afliam’d  roundly  to  aflfert,  That  the  Trinciples 
of  our  common  Teople  are  debauch'd  in  our 
Charity-Schools ,  who  are  taught  as  foon  as  they 
can  fpeak  to  blabber  out  HIGH-CHURCH 
and  ORMOND,  and  fo  are  bred  up  to  be 
Traytors  before  they  know  what  Treafon  fig- 
nifies.  Your  Lordjhip ,  and  other  Perfons  of 
Integrity ,  whofe  W  or  as  are  the  faithful  Repre- 

fentatives 
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■  fentatives  of  their  Meaning,  would  now  think 
it  I  had  not  given  you  a  Key  to  Catiline's  Talk* 
that  he  has  been  fully  convinced,  that  the 

Childien  in  the  Chari  ty-bchools  are  bred  up 
to  be  Tray  tors.  r 

My  Lord,  If  any  one  Mailer  be  fuffer’d  by 
the  Trufteesto  continue  in  any  Charitv-Schc  ol 
again!!  whom  Proof  can  be  brought,  that  hct 
dilartected  to  the  Government.,  or  that  he  does 
not  as  faithfully  teach  the  Children  Obedience 
and  Loyalty  to  the  King,  as  any  other  Duty  in 
the  Catechifm,  then  I  will  gratify  Catiline  with 
a  Licenfe  to  pull  down  the  Schools,  and  hang 

up  the  Mailers,  according  to  his  Heart’s  De¬ 
lire. 

Thefe  and  fuch  Things  as  thefe  are  ur»’d 
with  the  like  Bitternefs  and  as  little  Truth  in 
the  Book  mention’d  above,  viz.  The  Fable  of 
the  bees ;  or,  Private  Vices,  pMick  Benefits , 
etc.  Catiline  explodes  the  fundamental  Arti¬ 
cles  of  Faith,  impioully  comparing  the  Do- 
dlrine  of  the  BlelTed  Trinity  to  Fee-fa-fum: 

1  nis  piofligate  Author  of  the  Fable  is  not  only 
an  Auxiliary  to  Catiline  in  Opposition  to  Faith, 
but  has  tarten  upon  him  to  tear  up  the  very 
Foundations  of  Moral  Vertue,  and  eltablifb 

,\n  Room-  The  beft  Phyfician  in  the 
°rld  did  never  labour  more  to  purge  the 
Natural  Body  of  W Qualities,  than  this^Bum- 
ble-Bee  has  done  to  purge  the  Body  Politick 
oUood  ones.  _  He  himfelf  bears  Tellimony  to 
the  truth  of  this  Charge  againif  him:  For 

when 
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when  he  comes  to  the  Conclufion  of  his  Book, 
he  makes  this  Obfervation  upon  himfelf  and 
his  Performance :  “  After  this  I  flatter  my  felf 
“  to  have  demonftrated,  that  neither  the 
«  friendly  Qualities  and  kind  Affedions  that 
«  are  natural  to  Man,  nor  the  real  Virtues  he 


“  is  capable  of  acquiring  by  Reafon  and  Self- 
<«  denial,  are  the  Foundation  of  Society ;  but 
“  that  what  we  call  Evil  in  this  W orld,  Mo¬ 
il  ral  as  well  as  Natural ,  is  the  Grand  Rrin- 
“  ciple  that  makes  us  fociable  Creatures,  the 
«  folid  Bafa,  the  Life  and  Support  of  all 
“  Trades  and  Employments  without  Excep- 
“  tion :  That  there  we  mult  look  for  the  true 
«  Origin  of  all  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  that 
“  the  Moment  Evil  ceafes ,  the  Society  mujl  be 
«  fpoil'd,  if  not  totally  dijfolvd. 

Now,  My  Lord,  you  fee  the  Grand  Defgn, 
the  main  Drift  of  Catiline  and  his  Confede¬ 
rates  ;  now  the  Scene  opens,  and  the  fecret 
Springs  appear ;  now  the  Fraternity  adventure 
to  fpeak  out,  and  furely  no  Band  of  Men  ever 
dared  to  fpeak  at  this  Rate  before ;  now  you 
fee  the  T me  Caufe  of  all  their  Enmity  to  the 
poor  Charity-Schools;  ’tislevell’d  againft  Reli¬ 
gion  ;  Religion ,  my  Lord,  which  the  Schools 
are  inftituted  to  promote,  and  which  this  Con¬ 
federacy  is  refolved  to  deftroy ;  for  the  Schools 
are  certainly  one  of  the  greatell  Inftruments  of 
Religion  and  Vertue,  one  of  the  firmeft  Bul¬ 
warks  againft  Ropery,  one  of  the  belt  Recom¬ 
mendations  of  this  People  to  the  Divine  Favour, 
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and  therefore  one  of  the  greateft  Bleffings  to 
our  Country  of  any  thing  that  has  been  let  ©n 
foot  lince  our  happy  Reformation  and  Deli 
verance  from  the  Idolatry  and  Tyranny  of 
fome-  If  any  trivial  Inconvenience  did  arife 
from  lo  excellent  a  W  ork,  as  fome  little  Incon- 
Yrjiience  attends  all  human  Inftitutions  and 
A"?*1  s’  Excellency  of  the  W  ork  would  Hill 
be  Matter  of  Joy ,  and  find  Encouragement  with 
aJl  the  /^  and  the  Good,  who  defpife  fuch 
mjigmficant  Objedions  again!!  it  as  other  Men 
are  not  aiham’d  to  raife  and  defend. 

Now  your  Lordfhip  alfo  fees  the  true  Caufe 
°*  t1^  Satyr _  which  is  continually  form’d  againlt 
the  C/^jr  by  and  his  Confederates. 

Why  Ihould  Mr.  Hall's  Convidion  and  Execu- 
tion  be  any  more  an  Objedion  again!!  the 
Clergy,  than  Mr.  Layer's  again!!  the  Gentlemen 
of  the '  Long  Robe ?  why,  becaufe  the  Profef- 

li01»  •  ^aw  ^oes  not  immediately  relate 

to  Religion:  and  therefore  Catiline  will  allow, 

that  if  any  Perfons  of  that  Profeflion  lliould 
be  1  raytors,  or  otherwife  vicious ,  all  the  reft 

may,notwithllandingthe  Iniquity  of  a  Brother, 

be  as  loyal  and  vertuous  as  any  other  Subjeds 
in  the  Kings  Dominions;  But  becaufe  Matters 

of  Religion  are  the  profefs’d  Concern  and  the 
Employment  of  the  Clergy ;  therefore  Catiline's 
Logick  makes  it  out  as  clear  as  the  Day,  that 
if  any  of  them  be  difafifeded  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  all  the  reft  are  fo  too ;  or  if  any  of  them 
be  chargeable  with  Vice,  this  Confequence  from 

it 
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it  is  plain,  that  All  or  Moft  of  the  reft  are  as 
Vicious  as  the  Devil  can  make  them.  1  lb  all 
not  trouble  your  Lordiliip  with  a  particular 
Vindication  of  the  Clergy,  nor  is  there  any 
Rea l'on  that  I  fhould,  for  they  are  already  fe- 
eure  of  your  Lordjbif  s  good  Affection  to 
them,  and  they  are  able  to  vindicate  them- 
felves  wherefoever  fuch  a  Vindication  is  wan¬ 
ted,  being  as  faithful  and  vertuous  and  learned 
a  Body  of  Men  as  any  in  Europe ;  and  yet  they 
fufpend  the  ‘Publication  of  Arguments  in  a  fo- 
lemn  Defence  of  themfelves,  becaufe  they  nei¬ 
ther  expehl  nor  defire  Approbation  and  Elteem 
from  impious  and  abandon'd  Men ;  and  at  the 
fame  Time  they  cannot  doubt  that  all  Perfons, 
not  only  of  great  Penetration  but  of  common. 
Senfe ,  do  now  clearly  fee;  that  the  Arrows 
fliot  againft  the  Clergy  are  intended  to  wound 
and  deftroy  the  ‘Divine  Infiitution  of  the 
Minifterial  Offices,  and  to  extirpate  the  Reli¬ 
gion  which  the  facred  Offices  were  appointed 
to  preferve  and  promote.  This  was  always 
fuppofed  and  fufpedled  by  every  honeft  and  im¬ 
partial  Man ;  but  ’tis  now  demonf  rated  by  thofe 
who  before  had  given  Occafion  to  fuch  Sufpi- 
cions,  for  they  have  now  openly  declared  that 
Faith  in  the  Principal  Articles  of  it,  is  not 
only  needlefs  but  ridiculous,  that  the  Welfare 
of  human  Society  muff  (ink  and  perifli  under 
the  Encouragement  of  Vertue,  and  that  Immo¬ 
rality  is  the  only  firm  Foundation  whereon 
the  Happinefs  of  Mankind  can  be  built  and 

<  fubfift. 
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fubfift.  The  Publication  of  fuch  Tenets  as 
thefe,  an  open  avow’d  Propofal  to  extirpate 
the  Chriftian  Faith  and  all  Vertue ,  and  to  fix 
Moral  Evil  for  the  Bafis  of  the  Government, 
is  fo  f tunning,  fo  iliocking,  fo  frightful,  fo 
flagrant  an  Enormity,  that  if  it  Ihould  be  im¬ 
puted  to  us  as  a  National  Guilt,  the  Divine 
V engeance  mult  inevitably  tall  upon  us.  And 
how  far  this  Enormity  would  become  a  Nati¬ 
onal  Guilt  if  it  ihould  pafs  difregarded  and  un- 
punifhed,  a  Cafuijl  lels  skilful  and  difcerning 
than  your  Lordihip  may  eafily  guefs:  And 
no  doubt  your  Lordfliip’s  good  Judgment  in 
fo  plain  and  important  a  Cafe,  has  made  you, 
like  a  wife  and  faithful  Patriot,  refolve  to  ufe 
your  utmoft  Endeavours  in  your  high  Station 
to  defend  Religion  from  the  bold  Attacks 
made  upon  it. 

As  foon  as  1  have  feen  a  Copy  of  the  Bill  for 
the  better  Security  of  his  Majefty  and  his  hap¬ 
py  Government ,  by  the  better  Security  ^'Reli¬ 
gion  in  Great-Britain,  your  Lordihip’s  jufi 
Scheme  of  Politicks,  your  Love  of  your  Coun¬ 
ty »  and  your  great  Services  done  to  it  fhall 
again  be  acknowledg’d  by. 

My  Lord, 

Tour  mof  faithful  humble  Servant, 

TheOPHILUS  PkILO-BjUT  ANNUS; 


Thefe 
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Thefe  violent  Accufations  and  the  great  Cla¬ 
mour  every  where  raifed  againll  the  Book,  by 
Governours,  Mailers,  and  other  Champions  of 
Charity-Schools,  together  with  the  Advice  of 
Friends,  and  the  Rerleftion  on  what  I  owed  to 
my  felf,  drew  from  me  the  following  Anfwer. 
The  candid  Reader,  in  the  perufal  of  it,  will  not 
be  offended  at  the  Repetition  of  fome  Paffages, 
one  of  which  he  may  have  met  with  twice  al¬ 
ready,  when  he  lhall  confider  that  to  make  my 
Defence  by  it  felf  to  the  Publick,  I  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  repeat  what  had  been  quoted  in  the 
Letter,  fince  the  Paper  would  unavoidably  fall 
into  the  Hands  of  many  who  had  never  feen 
either  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  or  the  Defama¬ 
tory  Letter  wrote  again!!  it.  The  Anfwer  was 
Publilhed  in  the  London  Journal  of  Auguft  io, 
1723,  in  thele  W ords : 

\“MT  H  E  R  F,  A  S  in  the  Evening-Toft  of 
\  %  Thurfiday  July  11,  a  Prefentment 
was  inferted  of  the  Grand  Jury  of  Middle fex , 
again!!  the  Pubiilher  of  a  Book,  entitled,  The 
Fable  of  the  Bees ;  or,  Trivate  Vices  Bublick 
Benefits ;  and  fince  that,  a  paffionate  and  abu- 
five  Letter  has  been  publilhed  again!!  the  fame 
Book  and  the  Author  of  it,  in  the  London 
Journal  of  Saturday ,  July  27;  I  think  my'fielf 
indtfpenfably  obliged  to  vindicate  the  above- 
laid  Book  again!!  the  black  Afperfions  that  un- 
defervedly  have  been  cal!  upon  it,  being  con- 
fcious  that  1  have  not  had  the  leaf!  ill  Defign  in 

Com- 
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Compofing  it.  The  Accufations  againft  it  ha¬ 
ving  been  made  openly  in  the  publick  Papers, 
it  is  not  equitable  the  Defence  of  it  ihould  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  more  private  Manner.  \V  hat  I  have 
to  fay  in  my  Behalf,  I  lhall  addrefs  to  all  Men 
of  Senfe  and  Sincerity,  asking  no  other  Favour 
of  them  than  their  Patience  and  Attention. 
Setting  afide  what  in  that  Letter  relates  to  o- 
thers,  and  every  thing  that  is  Foreign  and  Im¬ 
material,  ]  lhall  begin  with  the  Paflage  that  is 
quoted  from  the  Book,  viz.  After  this,  I  flat¬ 
ter  my  j elf  to  have  demonfir ated,  that  neither 
the  Friendly  Qualities  and  kind  Affections  that 
are  natural  to  Man ,  nor  the  real  Virtues  he  is 
capable  of  acquiring  by  Re  a  fin  and  Self-denial, 
are  the  Foundation  of  Society,  but  that  what 
we  call  Evil  in  this  World,  Moral  as  well  as 
Natural,  is  the  grand  ‘Principle  that  makes 
us  fiociable  Creatures-,  the  fiolid  Bafis,  the  Life 
and  Support  of  all  Trades  and  Employments 
without  Exception  :  That  there  we  mufi  look 
for  the  true  Origin  of  all  Arts  and  Sciences ; 
and  that  the  Moment  Evil  ceafies,  the  Society 
mufi  he  fp oiled,  if  not  totally  dijfolved.  Thefe 
W ords  I  own  are  in  the  Book,  and,  being  both 
innocent  and  true,  like  to  remain  there  in  all 
future  Impreffions.  But  I  will  likewife  own 
very  freely,  that,  if  I  had  wrote  with  a  Delign 
to  be  underftood  by  the  meaneft  Capacities,  I 
would  not  have  chofe  the  Subject  there  treat¬ 
ed  of ;  or  if  I  had,  I  would  have  amplify ’d 
and  explained  every  Period,  talked  and  diftin- 

guilhed 
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guilhed  magifterially,  and  never  appeared  with¬ 
out  the  Feicue  in  my  Hand.  As  for  Exam¬ 
ple  ;  to  make  the  Paflage  pointed  at  intelligi¬ 
ble,  I  would  have  bellowed  a  Page  or  two  on 
the  Meaning  of  the  Word  Evil ;  after  that  I 
would  have  taught  them,  that  every  Defefl, 
every  W ant  was  an  Evil ;  that  on  the  Multi¬ 
plicity  of  thofe  W  ants  depended  all  thofe  mu¬ 
tual  Services  which  the  individual  Members  of 
a  Society  pay  to  each  other ;  and  that  confe- 
quently,  the  greater  V  ariety  there  was  of 
Wants,  the  larger  Number  of  Individuals  might 
find  their  private  Intereft  in  labouring  for  the 
good  of  others,  and  united  together,  compofe 
one  Body.  Is  there  a  T rade  or  Handicraft  but 
what  fupplies  us  with  fomething  we  wanted.? 
This  Want  certainly,  before  it  was  fupplyed, 
was  an  Evil,  which  that  Trade  or  Handicraft 
was  to  remedy,  and  without  which  it  could 
never  have  been  thought  of.  Is  there  an  Art 
or  Science  that  was  not  invented  to  mend  fome 
Defed  ?  Had  this  latter  not  exifted,  there 
could  have  been  no  oecafion  for  the  former  to 
remove  it.  I  fay,  p.  415',  The  Excellency  of  hu~ 
man  Thought  and  Contrivance  has  been ,  and  is yet 
no  where  more  confpicuons  than  in  the  Variety 
of  Tools  and  Infiruments  of  Workmen  and  Ar¬ 
tificers,  and  the  Multiplicity  of  Engines ,  that 
were  all  invented ,  either  to  affifl  the  Weaknefs 
of  Man ,  to  correct  his  many  Imperfections ,  to 
gratify  his  Lazinefs,  or  obviate  his  Impatience. 

H  h  Several 
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Several  foregoing  Pages  run  in  the  fame  ftrain. 
Bur  what  Relation  has  all  this  to  Religion  or 
Infidelity,  more  than  it  has  to  Navigation  or 
the  Peace  in  the  North  ? 

The  many  Hands  that  are  employed  to  fup- 
ply  our  natural  W  ants,  that  are  really  fuch,  as 
Hunger,  Third,  and  Nakednefs,  are  inconfi- 
derable  to  the  vaft  Numbers  that  are  all  inno¬ 
cently  gratifying  the  Depravity  of  our  corrupt 
Nature ;  I  mean  the  Induftrious,  who  get  a 
Livelihood  by  their  honeft  Labour,  to  which 
the  Vain  and  Voluptuous  muft  be  beholden 
for  all  their  Tools  and  Implements  of  Eafe  and 
Luxury.  The  jhort-fighted  Vulgar ,  in  the 
Chain  of  Caufes ,  feldom  can  fee  farther  than 
one  Link  ;  but  thofe  who  can  enlarge  their 
View ,  and  will  give  themfelves  Leifure  of  ga¬ 
zing  on  the  Tro/peB  of  concatenated  Events , 
may  in  a  hundred  T laces  fee  Good  faring  up 
and  pullulate  prom  Evil,  as  naturally  as  Chickens 
do  from  Eggs. 

Thefe  Words  are  to  be  found  p.  89,  in  the 
Remark  made  on  the  feeming  Paradox ;  that 
in  the  grumbling  Hive 

The  worft  of  all  the  Multitude 
Did  fomething  for  the  Common  Good : 

Where  in  many  Inftances  may  be  amply  difco- 
vered,  how  unfearchable  Providence  daily  or¬ 
ders  the  Comforts  of  the  Laborious,  and  even 

the 
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the  Deliverances  of  the  Qpprefled,  fecretly  to 
come  forth  not  only  from  the  Vices  of  the  Lu¬ 
xurious,  but  likewife  the  Crimes  of  the  Fla¬ 
gitious  and  mod  Abandoned. 

Men  of  Candour  and  Capacity  perceive  at 
firft  Sight,  that  in  the  Paffage  cenfured,  there 
is  no  Meaning  hid  or  expreded  that  is  not  al¬ 
together  contained  in  the  following  Words  : 
Man  is  a  necejjitous  Creature  on  innumerable 
Accounts ,  and  yet  from  thofe  very  Necejjities, 
and  nothing  el/e,  arife  all  Trades  and  Employ¬ 
ments.  But  it  is  ridiculous  for  Men  to  meddle 
with  Books  above  their  Sphere. 

The  Fable  of  the  Bees  was  defigned  for  the 
Entertainment  of  People  of  Knowledge  and 
Education,  when  they  have  an  idle  Hour  which 
they  know  not  how  to  fpend  better  :  It  is  a 
Book  of  fevere  and  exalted  Morality,  that  con¬ 
tains  a  drift  Ted  of  Virtue,  an  infalli ble Touch- 
ftone  to  didinguilh  the  real  from  the  counter¬ 
feited,  and  fhews  many  Aftions  to  be  faulty 
that  are  palmed  upon  the  World  for  good, 
ones :  It  defcribes  the  Nature  and  Symptoms 
of  human  Paffions,  detefts  their  Force  and 
Difguifes  ;  and  traces  Self-Love  in  its  darkeft 
Recedes ;  I  might  fafelyadd,  beyond  any  other 
Sydem  of  Ethicks  :  The  whole  is  a  Rhapfody 
void  of  Order  or  Method,  but  no  Part  of  it  has 
any  thing  in  it  that  is  four  or  pedantick ;  the 
Style  I  confefs  is  very  unequal,  fome times  very 
high  and  rhetorical,  ”  and  fometimes  very  low  ■ 

Hhi  and 
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and  even  very  trivial ;  fuch  as  it  is,  I  am  fatif- 
fied  that  it  has  diverted  Perfons  of  great  Pro¬ 
bity  and  V irtue,  and  unqueftionable  good  Seme ; 
and  I  am  in  no  fear  that  it  will  ever  cea'e  to  do 
fo  whilft  it  is  read  by  fuch.  Whoever  has  leen 
the  violent  Charge  againft  this  Book,  will  par¬ 
don  me  for  faying  mare  in  Commendation  of 
it,  than  a  Man  not  labouring  under  the  fame 
Isleceffity  would  do  of  his  own  Work  on  any 
other  Occafion. 

The  Encomiums  upon  Stews  complained  of 
in  the  Prefentment  are  no  where  in  the  Book. 
What  might  give  a  Handle  to  this  Charge,  muft 
be  a  Political  Diflertation  concerning  the  bed: 
Method  to  guard  and  preferve  W  omen  of  Ho¬ 
nour  and  Virtue  from  the  Infults  of  diflblute 
Men,  whofe  Paffions  are  often  ungovernable : 
As  in  this  there  is  a  Dilemma  between  two  E- 
vils,  which  it  is  impracticable  to  (hun  both,  fo 
I  have  treated  it  with  the  utmoft  Caution,  and 
begin  thus :  I  am  far  from  encouraging  Vice , 
arm  Jkould  think  it  an  unfpeakable  Felicity  for  a 
State ,  if  the  Sin  ofUncleannefs  could  be  utter¬ 
ly  banijhed  from  it ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  im- 
fofjible.  I  give  my  Reafons  why  I  think  it  fo ; 
and  fpeaking  occafionally  of  the  Mufick-houfes 
at  Amflerdam ,  1  give  a  thort  Account  of  them, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  harmlefs ;  and 
I  appeal  to  all  impartial  Judges,  whether  what  I 
have  faid  of  them  is  not  ten  times  more  pro¬ 
per  to  give  Men  (even  the  voluptuous  of  any 
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Tafte)  a  Difguft  and  Averfion  againft  them, 
than  it  is  to  rail'e  any  criminal  Defire.  I  am 
lorry  the  Grand-jury  Ihould  conceive  that  I  pub- 
lihed  this  with  a  Defign  to  debauch  the  Nation, 
w  ithout  conlidering  that  in  the  fir  ft  Place,  there 
is  not  a  Se  itence  nor  a  Syllable  that  can  either 
offend  the  chafteft  Ear,  or  fully  the  Imaginati¬ 
on  of  the  molt  vicious ;  or  in  the  fecond,  that 
the  Matter  complained  of  is  manifeftly  addrel- 
fed  to  Magiftrates  and  Politicians,  or  at  leaft 
the  mo  e  lerious  and  thinking  Part  of  Man¬ 
kind  ;  whereas  a  general  Corruption  of  Man¬ 
ners  as  to  Lewdnefs,  to  be  produced  by  read¬ 
ing,  can  only  be  apprehended  from  Obfcenities 
ealily  purchafed,  and  every  Way  adapted  to 
the  Taftes  and  Capacities  of  the  heedlefs  Mul¬ 
titude  and  unexperienced  Y outh  of  both  Sexes : 
but  that  the  Performance,  fo  outragioufly  ex¬ 
claimed  againft,  was  never  calculated  for  either 
of  thefe  Claftes  of  People,  is  felf-evident  from 
every  Circumftance.  The  Beginning  of  the 
Profe  is  altogether  Philofophical,  and  hardly 
intelligible  to  any  that  have  not  been  ufed  to 
Matters  of  Speculation ;  and  the  Running  Ti¬ 
tle  of  it  is  fo  far  from  being  fpecious  or  invi¬ 
ting,  that  without  having  read  the  Book  it 
fell,  no  Body  knows  what  to  make  of  it,  whilft 
at  the  fame  time  the  Price  is  Five  Shillings. 
From  all  which  it  is  plain,  that  if  the  Book 
contains  any  dangerous  Tenets,  I  have  not 
been  very  follicitous  to  fcatter  them  among  the 
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People.  I  have  not  faid  a  W ord  to  pleafe  or 
engage  them, and  the  greateft  Compliment  I  have 
made  them  has  been,  Apage  vulgus.  But  as 
nothing  (I  lay,  p.  157.)  would  more  clearly  de- 
monjlrate  the  Falfity  of  my  Notions  than  that 
the  Generality  of  the  Teople  Jhould fall  in  with 
them ,  fo  I  don't  expeB  the  Approbation  of  the 
Multitude,  I  write  not  to  many,  nor  fee k  for 
any  Well-wijhers ,  but  among  the  few  that  can 
think  abftraBly,  ana  have  their  Minds  elevat¬ 
ed  above  the  Vulgar.  Of  this  I  have  made  no 
ill  Ufe,  and  ever  preferved  fuch  a  tender  Re¬ 
gard  to  the  Publick,  that  when  I  have  advan¬ 
ced  any  uncommon  Sentiments,  I  have  ufed 
all  the  Precautions  imaginable,  that  they  might 
not  be  hurtful  to  weak  Minds  that  might  ca- 
fually  dip  into  the  Book.  When  (pag.iyy.}  I 
owned,  d  hat  it  was  my  Sentiment  that  no  So¬ 
ciety  could  be  raifed  into  a  rich  and  mighty 
Kingdom ,  or  fo  raifed  fubfift  in  their  Wealth 
and  Bower  for  any  con fider able  Time ,  without 
the  Vices  of  Man,  1  had  premifed,  vvhat  was 
true.  That  I  had  never  faid  or  imagined,  that 
Man  could  not  be  virtuous  as  well  in  a  rich  and 
mighty  Kingdom,  as  in  the  mof  pitiful  Gom - 
monwealth :  Which  Caution,  a  Man  lefs  fciu- 
pulous  than  my  felf  might  have  thought  fuper- 
tluous,  when  he  had  already  explained  himfelf 
on  that  Head  in  the  very  fame  Paragraph, 
which  begins  thus:  I  lay  down  as  afirf  ^Prin¬ 
ciple,  that  in  all  Societies,  great  or  fmall,  it  is 
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the  'Duty  of  every  Member  of  it  to  be  good ; 
that  Virtue  ought  to  be  encouraged ,  Vice  dif 
countenanced ,  the  Laws  obeyed ,  and  the  Tranf 
grejfors  punifoed.  There  is  not  a  Line  in  the 
Book  that  contradicts  this  Doctrine,  and  l  de¬ 
fy  my  Enemies  to  difprove  what  I  have  ad¬ 
vanced,/.  X5-8,  that  if  I  have  fhewn  the  Way 
to  worldly  Greatnefs ,  I  have  always  without 
Heft  at  ion  preferred  the  Road  that  leads  to  Vir¬ 
tue.  No  Man  ever  took  more  Pains  not  to  be 
mifconftrued  than  my  felf:  Mind  p.  xyr.  when 
I  fay  that  Societies  cannot  be  raifed  to  W ealth 
and  Rower ,  and  the  Top  of  Earthly  Glory , 
without  Vices ;  I  don't  think  that  by  Jo  dying 
I  bid  Men  be  vie  mis ,  any  more  than  1  bid  them 
be  quarrelfome  or  covetous ,  when  I  affirm,  that 
the  Rrofeffion  of  the  Law  could  not  be  main¬ 
tained  in  fuch  Numbers  and  Splendor ,  if  there 
was  not  abundance  of  too  felfijh  and  litigious 
People.  A  Caution  of  the  lame  Nature  1  had 
already  given  towards  the  End  of  the  Preface, 
on  Account  of  a  palpable  Evil  infeparable  from 
the  Felicity  of  London.  To  fearch  into  the 
red  Caufes  of  Things  imports  no  ill  Defign, 
nor  has.  any  Tendency  to  do  harm.  A  Man 
may  write  on  Poyfons  and  be  an  excellent 
Phyfician.  Page  4x4,  I  fay,  No  Man  needs  to 
guard  him  felf  againfl  Rleffings ,  but  Calamities 
require  Hands  to  avert  them.  And  lower. 
It  is  the  Extremities  of  Heat  and  Coldj  the 
In  con  fancy  and  Badnefs  of  Seafons ,  the  Vio~ 
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lence  and'Vncertainty  of  Winds ,  the  vaft  Tow¬ 
er  and  Treachery  of  Water ,  the  Rage  andT)n- 
traffablenejs  of  Fire ,  and  the  Stubbornnefs  and 
Sterility  of  the  Earth,  that  rack  our  Invention, 
how  we  jhall  either  avoid  the  Mifchiefs  they 
produce  or  correct  the  Malignity  of  them,  and 
turn  their  fever al Forces  to  our  own  Advantage 
athoufand  different  Ways.  Whilft  a  Man  is 
enquiring  into  the  Occupations  of  vaft  Mul¬ 
titudes,  I  cannot  fee  why  he  may  not  fay 
all  this  and  much  more,  without  being  ac- 
cufed  of  depreciating  and  fpeaking  {lightly 
of  the  Gifts  and  Munificence  of  Heaven; 
when  at  the  fame  time  he  demonftrates, 
that  without  Rain  and  Sunfhine  this  Globe 
would  not  be  habitable  to  Creatures  like 
ourfelves.  It  is  an  out-of-the-way  Subjefr, 
and  I  would  never  quarrel  with  the  Man 
who  fhould  tell  me  that  it  might  as  well  have 
been  let  alone:  Yet  I  always  thought  it  would 
pleafe  Men  of  any  tolerable  Tafte,  and  not  be 
eafily  loft. 

My  Vanity  I  could  never  conquer,  fo  well 
as  I  could  wife ;  and  I  am  too  proud  to  com¬ 
mit  Crimes ;  and  as  to  the  main  Scope,  the 
Intent  of  the  Book,  I  mean  the  View  it 
was  wrote  with,  I  proteft  that  it  has  been 
with  the  utmoft  Sincerity,  what  I  have  decla¬ 
red  of  it  in  the  Preface,  where  at  the  bottom 
of  the  fixth  Page  you  will  find  thefe  Words: 
If  you  ask  me,  why  I  have  done  all  this,  cui 
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bonb  ?  and  what  Good  thefe  Notions  will  pro¬ 
duce  ?  truly  y  he  fide  s  the  Reader' s  ‘Diver fony  jF 
believe  none  at  all ;  but  if  I  was  ask!  dy  what 
naturally  ought  to  be  expected  from  them  ?  I 
would  an fwer,  that  in  the  fir  ft  Place  the  'Peo¬ 
ple  who  continually  find  Fault  with  others ,  by 
reading  them  would  be  taught  to  look  at  home > 
and  examining  their  own  Confidences ,  be  made 
afhamd  of  always  railing  at  what  they  are 
more  or  lefts  guilty  of  themftelves  ;  and  that  in 
the  next,  thofte  who  are  fto  fond  of  the  Eafe 
and  Comforts  of  a  great  and  flour  ifhing  Nation^ 
would  learn  more  patiently  to  fubmit  to  thofte 
InconveniencieSy  which  no  Government  upon 
Earth  can  remedy ,  when  they  jhould  fee  the 
Impojfibility  of  enjoying  any  great  Share  of  the 
fir  ft-,  without  partaking  likewife  of  the  lat¬ 
ter. 

The  firft  Impreflion  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees* 
which  came  out  in  1714,  was  never  carpt  at, 
or  publickly  taken  Notice  of;  and  all  the  Rea- 
fon  I  can  think  on  why  this  Second  Edition 
fhould  be  fo  unmercifully  treated,  tho’  it  has 
many  Precautions  which  the  former  wanted, 
is  an  Effay  on  Charity  and  Charity-Schools, 
which  is  added  to  what  was  printed  before.  I 
confefs  that  it  is  my  Sentiment,  that  all  hard 
and  dirty  W ork  ought  in  a  well-govern’d  Na¬ 
tion  to  be  the  Lot  and  Portion  of  the  Poor, 
and  that  to  divert  their  Children  from  ufefui 
Labour  till  they  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  Years 
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old,  is  a  wrong  Method  to  qualify  them  for  it 
when  they  are  grown  up.  I  have  given  feve- 
ral  Reafons  for  my  Opinion  in  that  Eflay,  to 
which  I  refer  all  impartial  Men  of  Underhand- 
ing,  alluring  them  that  they  will  not  meet 
with  fuch  monltrous  Impiety  in  it  as  is  repor¬ 
ted.  W  hat  an  Advocate  I  have  been  for  Li- 
bertinifm  and  Immorality,  and  what  an  Enemy 
to  all  Infractions  of  Touth  in  the  Chriflian 
Faith, ,  may  be  collected  from  the  Pains  I  have 
taken  on  Education  for  above  feven  Pages  to¬ 
gether:  And  afterwards  again,  page  35-2, 
where  fpeaking  of  the  Inftruftions  the  Chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Poor  might  receive  at  Church  ; 
from  which ,  I  fay,  or  fome  other  Place  oflVor- 
Jhip ,  Iwouldnothave  the  meaneft  of  a  Parijh 
that  is  able  to  walk  to  it,  be  Abfent  on  Sundays , 
I  have  thefe  W  ords :  It  is  the  Sabbath ,  the 
moft  ufeful  Day  in  Seven,  that  is  fet  apart  for 
Divine  Service  and  Religious  Exercifi,  as 
well  as  re  fling  from  bodily  Labour  ;  and  it  is 
a  Duty  incumbent  on  all  Magiftrates  to  take  a 
particular  care  of  that  Day.  The  Poor  more 
efpec tally,  and  their  Children ,  Jhould  be  made 
to  go  to  Church  on  it,  both  in  the  Fore  and  the 
Afternoon,  becaufe  they  have  no  Time  on  any 
other .  By  Precept  and  Example  they  ought  to 
be  encouraged  to  it  from  their  very  Infancy: 
The  wilful  Neglect  of  it  ought  to  be  counted 
Scandalous ;  and  if  down-right  Compulflon  to 
what  I  urge  might  feem  too  harjh  and  perhaps 
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impracticable,  all  'Diverfions  at  leaft  ought 
flriCily  to  be  prohibited,  and  the  Toor  hindered 
from  every  Amufement  Abroad,  that  might  al¬ 
lure  or  draw  them  from  it.  If  the  Arguments 
I  have  made  ufe  of  are  not  convincing,  I  de¬ 
fire  they  may  be  refuted,  and  I  will  acknow¬ 
ledge  it  as  a  Favour  in  any  one  that  fhall  con¬ 
vince  me  of  my  Errour,  without  ill  Language, 
by  Ihewing  me  wherein  I  have  been  miltaken : 
But  Calumny,  it  feems,  is  the  Ihorteft  W ay 
of  confuting  an  Adverfary,  when  Men  are 
touch’d  in  a  fenfible  Part.  Vaft  Sums  are  ga¬ 
ther’d  for  thefe  Charity-Schools,  and  I  under¬ 
stand  human  nature  too  well  to  imagine,  that 
the  Sharers  of  the  Money  fhould  hear  them 
fpoke  againft  with  any  Patience.  I  forefaw 
therefore  the  Ufage  I  was  to  receive,  and  ha¬ 
ving  repeated  the  common  Cant  that  is  made 
for  Charity-Schools,  I  told  my  Readers,  fag. 
304,  This  is  the  general  Cry,  and  he  that 
fpeaks  the  leaf  Word  againft  it,  is  an  uncha¬ 
ritable,  hard-hearted  and  inhuman ,  if  not  a 
wicked ,  profane  and  Atheiftical  W\ retch.  For 
this  Reafon  it  cannot  be  thought,  that  it  was 
a  great  Surprize  to  me,  when  in  that  extraor¬ 
dinary  Letter  to  Lord  C.  I  faw  my  felf  call’d 
profligate  Author-,  the  Tublication  of  my  Te¬ 
nets,  an  open  and  avowed  Tropofal  to  extirpate 
the  Chriftian  Faith  and  all  Virtue,  and  what  I 
had  done  Jo  flunning,  fo  J hocking ,  fo  fright¬ 
ful,  fo  flagrant  an  Enormity ,  that  it  cry’d  for 
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the  Vengeance  of  Heaven.  This  is  no  more 
chan  what  I  have  always  expeffed  from  the  E~ 
nemies  to  Truth  and  fair  Dealing,  and  I  ihall 
retort  nothing  on  the  angry  Author  of  that 
Letter,  who  endeavours  to  expofe  me  to  the 
publick  Fury.  I  pity  him,  and  have  Charity 
enough  to  believe  that  he  has  been  impofed  upon 
himklf,  by  trufting  to  Fame  and  the  Hearfay 
of  others;  For  no  Man  in  his  Wits  can  ima¬ 
gine  that  he  lhould  have  read  one  Quarter 
Part  of  my  Hook,  and  write  as  he  does 
I  am  lorry  if  the  Words  Private  Vices , 
Pub  lick  Benefits ,  have  ever  given  any  Of¬ 
fence  to  a  well-meaning  Man.  The  My- 
ftery  of  them  is  loon  unfolded  when  once 
they  are  rightly  underftood  ;  but  no  Man  of 
Sincerity  will  queftion  the  Innocence  of  them, 
that  hdS  read  the  lall  Paragraph,  where  I  take 
my  Leave  of  the  Reader,  and  conclude  with 
repeating  the  feeming  Paradox ,  the  Subftance 
of  which  is  advanced  in  the  Title  Page ;  that 
private  Vices  by  the  dextrous  Management  of 
a  skilful  Politician ,  may  be  turn'd  into  pub- 
tick  Benefits.  Thefe  are  the  laft  Words  of  the 
Book,  printed  in  the  fame  large  Character 
with  the  reft.  But  I  fet  alide  all  what  I  have 
faid  in  my  Vindication ;  and  if  in  the  whole 
Book  call’d,  The  Fable  of  the  Bees ,  and  pre- 
fented  by  the  Grand-Jury  of  Middlejex  to  the 
Judges  of  the  King  s  Bench ,  there  is  to  be 
found  the  leaft  Tittle  of  Blalphemy  or  Pro- 
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fanenefs,  or  any  thing  tending  to  Immorality 
or  the  Corruption  of  Manners,  I  delire  it  may 
bepublifh’d;  and  if  this  be  done  w  ithout  In¬ 
vectives,  perfonal  Reflexions,  or  letting  the 
Mob  upon  me.  Things  I  never  defign  to  an- 
fwer,  I  will  not  only  Recant,  but  likewife  beg 
Pardon  of  the  offended  Publick  in  the  moft 
folemn  Manner  ;  and  (if  the  Hangman  might 
be  thought  too  good  for  the  Office)  burn  the 
Book  my  felf  at  any  reafonable  Time  and 
Place  my  Adverfaries  lhall  be  pleafed  to  ap¬ 
point. 

The  Author  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees. 
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